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EDITOR’S NOTE 


THESE narratives have been selected with an eye 
to the wide range of the characteristic possibili- 
ties of life in the United States to-day, as well as 
to afford a casual reader a glimpse of some of the 
hazardous and heroic conduct which has been 
demanded of American citizens in the course 
of settlement, war, and commerce preceding our 
own times. The editor’s object is to present 
an unhackneyed series of engrossing and true 
stories. 

The editor has confined his work to the simpli- 
fying, condensing, and clarification of each narra- 
tive. Where an adventurer tells his own story, 
his own words have been followed as closely as 
possible. ‘The thread of the author’s story, in 
each case, has not been materially altered, and 
if the reader wishes to pursue his interest in the 
author’s work, he will find the full title of the 
original publication at the foot of each story. 
Quotation marks have been avoided in the text, 
but the breaks in the original form have been 
clearly indicated by the interpolations. 
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Epritor’s Note 


The editor takes this opportunity to thank the 
various publishers and authors for their permis- 
sion to reprint such narratives as are credited 
to them in their respective places, and for their 
generous permission to make use of lengthy quo- 
tations from copyrighted sources. 
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THE WRECK OF THE BRIG TYRRELL 


Tue following is a circumstantial account of this 
wreck, given by Thomas Purnell, the chief mate 
of the brig Tyrrell (Arthur Cochlan, comman- 
der), who was the only person among the whole 
crew who had the good fortune to escape. 


On Saturday, June 28, 1759, they sailed from 
New York to Sandy Hook, and came to anchor, 
waiting for the captain to come down with a new 
boat and some other articles. He came on board 
early next morning, and the boat was cleared, 
hoisted in, stowed, and lashed. At eight o’clock 
they weighed anchor, sailed out of Sandy Hook, 
and the same day at noon they took their depart- 
ure from the Highland Neversink, and proceeded 
on their passage to Antigua. As soon as they 
made sail, the captain ordered the boat to be 
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cast loose, in order that she might be painted, 
with the oars, rudder, and tiller, a job which he, 
the captain, undertook to do himself. 

At four p.M., they found that the vessel made 
a little more water than usual; but as it did 
not cause much additional labor at the pump, 
nothing was thought of it. At eight, the leak did 
not seem to increase. At twelve, the wind began 
to blow hard in squalls, which caused the vessel 
to lie down very much, whereby it was thought 
that she needed more ballast. Thereupon the 
captain came on deck, being on the starboard 
watch, and close-reefed both topsails. 

’ At four a.m., the weather moderated, and both 
reefs were let out. At eight, it became still more 
moderate, and they made more sail, and set the 
top-gallantsails. The weather was still thick and 
hazy. There was no further observation taken 
except that the vessel made more water. The 
captain was now chiefly employed in painting 
the boat, oars, rudder, and tiller. 

On Monday, June 30, at four p.m., the wind 
was at E.N.E., freshened very much, and blew 
so hard as to make the brig lie along in such a 
manner as to cause general alarm. The captain 
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was now earnestly entreated to put back for New 
York, or to steer for the capes of Virginia. At 
eight o’clock they took in the top-gallantsail, 
and close-reefed both topsails, and were still 
making more water. Then the weather moder- 
ated and they made more sail. 

July 1, at four a.m., it began to blow in squalls 
very hard, and they took a reef in each topsail. 
Thus they continued until eight in the morning, 
the weather being still thick and hazy. 

The next day she made still more water, but as 
every watch pumped it out, this was but little 
regarded. At four p.m., they took a second reef 
in each topsail, close-reefed both, and down top- 
gallant yard, as the gale was still increasing. At 
four A.M., the wind went round to the north, and 
there was no likelihood of its abating. At eight, 
the captain, now being well satisfied that she was 
very crank, and that she ought to have more 
ballast, agreed to make for Bacon Island Road, 
in North Carolina; when, in the very act of wear- 
ing her, a sudden gust of wind laid her down on 
her beam ends, and she never rose again. At this 
time Mr. Purnell was lying in the cabin, with his 
clothes on, not having pulled them off since they 
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had left land. He was at once rolled out of bed 
on to his chest, and it was with great difficulty 
that he reached the round-house door. The first 
salutation he met was from the stepladder that 
went from the quarter-deck to the poop. The 
ladder knocked him against the companion, 
which was lucky for those below, for by laying 
the ladder against the companion it served both 
him and the rest of the people who were in the 
steerage as a conveyance to windward. 

Having previously carried the two after guns 
forward to bring her more by the head, in order 
to make her hold a better wind, they were able 
to climb through the aftermost gun-port on the 
quarter-deck. As the ship was on her broadside, 
every movable rolled to leeward, and as she over- 
set, so did the boat turn bottom upwards. Her 
lashings being cast loose by order of the captain, 
and the boat being the only means left by which 
their lives might be saved, Purnell, with two 
others and the cabin boy, who were excellent 
swimmers, plunged into the water, and with 
great difficulty righted her, when she was brimful 
and washing with the water’s edge. They then 
made fast the end of the main sheet to the ring 
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in her stern-post, and those who were in the fore- 
chains sent down the end of the boom-tackle, to 
which they made fast the boat’s painter. In this 
way they lifted her a little out of the water, so 
that she swam about two or three inches free, but 
almost full. They then put the cabin boy into 
her, and gave him a bucket which had happened 
to float by, and he bailed away as quickly as he 
could. Soon afterwards another man got in with 
another bucket, and in a short time they had all 
the water out of her. They then put into the 
boat two long oars that were stowed in the lar- 
board quarter of the Tyrrell, and rowed right to 
windward in search of oars, rudder, and tiller. 
After a long time they succeeded in picking them 
all up, one after another. They then returned to 
their wretched companions, who were all over- 
joyed to see them, having given them up for lost. 

By this time night drew on very fast, and they 
had no food. While they were in the boat, about 
half a peck of white biscuit floated out of the 
round-house in a small cask, but before it came 
to hand it was so soaked with salt water that it 
was almost in a fluid state. About double the 
quantity of common ship-biscuit also floated, 
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and was in like manner soaked. These were all 
the provisions that they had. Nota drop of fresh 
water could they get, neither could the carpenter 
get at any of the tools to scuttle her sides; for 
could this have been done, they might have 
saved plenty of provisions and water. 

By this time it was almost dark. As they had 
one compass, it was determined to leave the 
wreck and to take the chances in the boat, which 
was nineteen feet long, and six feet four inches 
broad. When they left the ship it was about nine 
o’clock and very dark. They had run about 
three hundred and sixty miles by dead reckoning, 
ona S.E. by E. course. There were seventeen in 
the boat. She was very deep in the water, and 
little hope was entertained either of seeing land 
or of surviving long. The wind got round to west- 
ward, which was the course that they wished to 
steer; but it began to blow and rain so very hard 
that they were obliged to steer the boat before the 
wind and sea to keep her above water. They soon 
shipped two heavy seas, one after another, and it 
was only by keeping her head before the wind that 
they kept afloat. Had she shipped another sea 
she certainly would have been swamped. 
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By sunrise next morning, July 3, they judged 
that they had been running E.S.E., which was 
contrary to their wishes. Then the wind died 
away, and the weather became very moderate. 
The compass which they had saved proved of no 
use, one of the men having trodden on it and 
broken it. It was thrown overboard. They now 
proposed to make a sail of frocks and trousers, 
but they had neither needles nor sewing-twine. 
One of them, however, had a needle in his knife, 
and another had several fishing-lines in his 
pocket. These lines were unlaid by some while 
others were employed in ripping the frocks and 
trousers. By sunset they had provided a toler- 
able lug-sail. Having split one of the boat’s 
thwarts (which was of yellow deal) with a very 
large knife which one of the crew had in his 
pocket, they made a yard, and lashed it together 
with the strands of the foretop-gallant halliards 
that were thrown into the boat promiscuously. 
They also made a mast of one of the long oars, 
and set their sails with sheets and tacks made out 
of the strands of the top-gallant halliards. Their 
only guide was the North Star. They had a tol- 
erably good breeze all night, and the whole of the 
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next day, July 4. The weather continued very 
moderate, and the men were in as good spirits as 
their dreadful situation would permit. 

July 5, the wind and weather continued much 
the same, and they knew by the North Star that 
they were standing in for land. The next day 
some of the men showed signs of fatigue and 
drank some salt water. At this time they imag- 
ined that the wind had got round to the south- 
ward, and they steered, as they thought, by the 
North Star, to the northwest quarter; but by the 
ath, the wind had got back to the northward and 
blew very fresh. They got their oars out for 
the greater part of the night; and the next day, 
as the wind died away, they labored without 
distinction and by turns at the oars. About 
noon the wind sprang up so that they lay on 
their oars, and, as they thought, steered about 
N.N.W., and continued so until about eight or 
_ nine o’clock in the morning of July 9, when they 
all thought that they were upon soundings owing 
to the coldness of the water. They were all in 
fairly good spirits. The weather was still thick 
and hazy, and by the North Star they found that 
they had been steering about north by west. 
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July 10. ... The people had drunk much 
salt water, and it was evident that the second 
mate had lost much of his strength and spirits. 
At noon the carpenter became delirious, and his 
malady increased every hour. About dusk he 
almost overset the boat by an attempt to throw 
himself into the sea, and he otherwise behaved 
very violently. As his strength failed him, he 
became more manageable, and they got him to 
lie down in the middle of the boat among some of 
the men. Mr. Purnell drank once a little salt 
water, but he could not relish it. 

Soon after sunset the second mate lost his 
speech. Mr. Purnell desired him to lean his 
head on him, and he died without a groan or 
struggle on July 11, which was the ninth day 
that they had been in the boat. Within a few 
minutes the carpenter expired, almost in a sim- 
ilar manner. These melancholy scenes made the 
situation of the survivors only the more dreadful. 
It is impossible to describe their feelings. De- 
spair became general. Every man imagined that 
his own end was near. They all now went to 
prayers; some in the Welsh language, some in 
Irish, and others in English. Then after a little 
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deliberation they stripped the two dead men and 
hove them overboard. 

The weather now being very mild, and almost 
calm, they turned to and cleaned the boat. They 
also resolved to enlarge their sail with the frocks 
and trousers of the two dead men. Purnell got 
the captain to lie down with the rest of the 
people, the boatswain and one man excepted to 
assist him in making the sail larger. This they 
completed by six or seven o'clock in the after- 
noon, having made a shroud out of the boat’s 
painter to serve as a shifting back-stay. Purnell 
also fixed his red flannel waistcoat at the mast- 
head, as a signal the most likely to be seen. 

Soon after this some of them observed a sloop 
at a great distance, and coming, as they thought, 
from the land. This roused every man’s spirits; 
they got out their oars and labored in turns, 
exerting all their remaining strength to come up 
with her. But night came on and the sloop got a 
fresh breeze, and they lost sight of her. This 
occasioned a general consternation, but the 
appearance of the North Star, which they kept 
on their starboard bow, gave them hopes that 
they stood in for land. This night one William 
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Wathing died. He was sixty-four years of age, 
and had been to sea for fifty years. He earnestly 
prayed, to the last moment, for a drop of water 
to cool his tongue. Early next morning Hugh 
Williams died, and in the course of the day still 
another of the crew. Entirely exhausted, they 
both expired without a groan. 

Early in the morning of July 13, it began to 
blow very fresh, and the breeze increased so 
much that they were obliged to furl their sail, 
and to keep their boat before wind and sea. This 
drove them off soundings. In the evening the 
gunner died. The weather now became moder- 
ate, and as the wind was in the southwest quarter 
they made sail, not one of them being able to 
pull an oar. They ran all this night with a fine 
breeze. 

The next morning, July 14, two more of the 
crew died, and again two more in the evening. 
They found that they were on soundings again, 
and concluded that the wind had got round to 
the northwest quarter. They stood in for the 
land all this night, and early July 15, two others 
died. The dead were thrown overboard as soon 
as their breath had departed. The weather was 
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now thick and hazy, and they were still certain 
that they were on soundings. 

The cabin boy was seldom required to do any- 
thing, and his intellect at this time was very 
good, and his understanding clear. Mr. Purnell 
thought that he would survive them all, but he 
prudently kept his thoughts to himself. The 
captain also seemed to be tolerably well and to 
have kept up his spirits. 

On account of the haziness of the weather they 
could not so well know how they steered in the 
daytime as at night; for whenever the North 
Star appeared, they tried to keep it on their 
starboard bow. By this means they were certain 
to make the land some time or other. In the 
evening two more of the crew died; and also, 
before sunrise, there died one Thomas Philpott, 
an old experienced seaman, and very strong. He 
died in convulsions, and as he had lost the power 
of speech, what he wished to say could not be 
understood. He was a native of Belfast, Ireland, 
and had no family. The survivors found it very 
difficult to heave his body overboard, as he was 
very stout. 

About six or seven in the morning of July 16, 
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they stood in for land, according to the best of 
their judgment; the weather still being thick and 
hazy. Purnell now prevailed upon the captain 
and boatswain to lie down in the fore part of the 
boat, to bring her more by the head, and so make 
her hold a better wind. In the evening the cabin 
boy, who lately appeared so well, breathed his 
last. This now left only the captain, the boat- 
swain, and Mr. Purnell. 

The next morning, July 7, Purnell asked his 
two companions if they thought that they could 
eat any of the boy’s flesh. They expressed an 
inclination to try, and they made the attempt; 
but so weak were their stomachs that none 
of them succeeded. The body was, therefore, 
thrown overboard. 

Early in the morning of the 18th, Mr. Purnell 
found both his companions dead and cold! Thus 
destitute, he began to think of his own dissolu- 
tion. Though he was feeble, his understanding 
was clear, and his spirits as good as possible in 
his forlorn situation. By the color and coldness 
of the water he knew that he was not far from 
land, and still hoped to make it. The weather 
continued very foggy. He lay-to all this night, 
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which was very dark, and kept his boat’s head 
to the northward. 

In the morning of the 19th, it began to rain 
and he was enabled to relieve to some extent his 
parching thirst. It cleared up in the afternoon, 
and the wind died away; and he was still con- 
vinced that he was on soundings. 

On the 2oth, in the afternoon, he thought that 
he saw land, and stood for it. But night coming 
on and it being very dark, he again lay-to, fearing 
that he might get on some rocks or shoals. 

July 21, the weather was very fine all the 
morning, but in the afternoon it became thick 
and hazy. Purnell’s spirits still remained good, 
but his strength was almost exhausted. 

On the 22d, he saw some barnacles on the 
boat’s rudder, very similar to the spawn of an 
oyster. This filled him with great hopes that he 
was near land. He unshipped the rudder and — 
scraped them off with his knife and ate them. 
He was, however, now so weak, and the boat had 
sO great a motion, that he found it difficult to 
ship the rudder again. 

At sunrise, July 23, he became so sure that he 
saw land that his spirits rose. In the middle of 
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this day he got up, leaned his back against the 
mast, and received succor from the sun. He had 
previously tried to steer the boat in this position. 
The next day he saw, at a very great distance, 
some kind of sail which he judged was coming 
from the land, but he soon lost sight of it. In 
the middle of the day he got up and received 
warmth from the sun as before. He stood on all 
night for the land. 

Very early on the morning of the 25th, after 
drinking some sea-water, to his inexpressible joy 
he sighted a two-masted vessel. He was, how- 
ever, much perplexed, not knowing what to do, 
as she was a great distance astern and to leeward. 
In order to watch her motion better he tacked 
about. Soon after this he saw that she was stand- 
ing on her starboard tack, which was the same 
that he had been standing on for many hours. 
He saw that she approached him very fast, and 
he lay-to for some time, till he believed she was 
within two miles of the boat. She was a topsail 
schooner, and she was nearing him very fast. He 
edged down towards her until he had brought 
her about two points under his lee bow. At the 
distance of about two hundred yards they hove 
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the schooner up in the wind, and kept her so 
until Purnell got alongside. They then threw 
him a rope, still keeping the schooner in the wind. 

They now interrogated him very closely. By 
the manner in which the boat and oars were 
painted, they imagined that she belonged to a 
man-of-war, and that he had run away with her 
from some of His Majesty’s ships at Halifax. 
This made them fear liability to some punish- 
ment if they took him up. They also thought 
that, as the captain and the boatswain were lying 
dead in the boat, they might expose themselves 
to some contagious disorder. Thus they kept 
Purnell in suspense for some time. They told 
him that they had made the land that morning 
from the masthead, and that they were running 
alongshore for Marblehead, to which place they 
belonged, and where they expected to be the 
next morning. At last they told him he might 
come aboard. As he could not do this without 
assistance, the captain ordered two men to help 
him. They took him aft on the quarter-deck 
and left him resting against the companion. 
They were now for casting the boat adrift, but 
Purnell told them that she was new and built in 
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New York, and that if they would hoist her in, 
she would well repay them for their trouble. 
They agreed to this, and after they had thrown 
the two corpses overboard and had taken out 
the clothes left by the deceased, they hoisted 
her in and made sail. 

As soon as he was on board, Purnell had asked 
for water. The captain, whose name was Castle- 
man, ordered one of his sons to bring some. 
When he came with the water his father threw 
part of it away and told his son to give Purnell 
the remainder. Excepting the rain-water, this 
was the first fresh water that he had tasted in 
twenty-three days. As Purnell had been all this 
time leaning against the companion, he had 
become very cold, and begged to be allowed to go 
below. The captain ordered two men to help 
him down to the cabin, where they left him sit- 
ting on the cabin-deck leaning against the lockers, 
while all hands were hoisting in and securing the 
boat. This done, all hands went down to break- 
fast, except the man at the helm. They made 
some soup for Purnell which he thought good, 
but he was unable to eat much of it. In conse- 
quence of some foolish attempts which he had 
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made to slake his thirst in the boat, skin erup- 
tions had broken out on many parts of his body, 
so that he was in great pain whenever he stirred. 
They made a bed for him out of an old sail, and 
were very attentive. While they were at break- 
fast a small squall came on, which called them 
all up on deck. During their absence Purnell 
took up a stone bottle, and without smelling it, 
but thinking that it was rum, he took a hearty 
pull at it, and discovered that it was sweet oil. 
Having placed the bottle where he had found it, 
he lay down. 

It was two nights before they got into port, as 
the wind died away. Purnell all this while was 
as helpless as a child. Some one or other was 
always with him to give him what he wished to 
eat or drink. 

As soon as they came to anchor, Captain 
Castleman went ashore and returned the next 
morning with the owner, John Pickett. Soon 
afterwards they got Purnell into a boat, and car- 
ried him on shore, but he was so feeble that he 
was obliged to have the support of two men. 
Mr. Pickett took a very genteel lodging for him, 
and hired a nurse to attend him. He was immedi- 
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ately put to bed, and in the course of the day he 
was visited by every doctor in town. They all 
gave him hopes for his recovery, but told him 
that it would be some time. They said that the 
stronger the constitution is the longer it takes to 
recover its lost strength. 

Though he was treated with the utmost ten- - 
derness and humanity, it was three weeks before 
he was able to come downstairs. He stayed in 
Marblehead two months, living very comfort- 
ably and recovering his strength. The brig’s 
boat and oars were sold for ninety-five dollars, 
which paid all his expenses and procured him a 
passage to Boston. The nails of his fingers and 
toes withered away, and did not begin to grow 
again for many months. 


An Authentic Account, etc. By R. Thomas. New York: 
Strong, 1836. 
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A LEAP FOR LIFE 


WuiLe Captain Samuel Brady was scouting 
under General Broadhead during the Revolu- 
tionary War, he was dispatched to examine a 
strip of country which was regarded by the 
general as peculiarly dangerous on account of 
the number and hostile character of the savages 
who occupied it. Brady returned from his mis- 
sion with complete success; and as a great deal 
depended upon keeping this dangerous territory 
under constant watch, he was often sent to it 
afterwards. 

One day, while marching through a thickly 
wooded and very rocky part of the country, 
along the banks of the Beaver River, towards 
evening he struck a fresh trail which had evi- 
dently been made a few hours earlier by a large 
war-party. He followed it with all speed till dark; 
and starting betimes the next morning, he had the 
good fortune to overtake the warriors while they 
were seated around their fires eating breakfast. 

Brady’s party numbered five men. The 
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strength of the Indians was at least six times as 
great; but, without the slightest hesitation, the 
brave leader of the spies determined to attack 
them, and depend for victory on the courage of 
his men and the advantages of his position. He 
posted his men carefully, and, giving the signal 
of attack, fired. Three Indians dropped dead; 
and in the midst of the confusion among the 
Indians, the spies hastily began to reload for 
another volley. 

Just as Brady was emptying the powder into 
the muzzle of his gun, one of his men gave a 
quick warning cry; and before he had time to 
understand its meaning or to give orders, a 
dozen rifles opened fire on them from the rear. 
Two of the rangers dropped lifeless, and Brady 
himself narrowly escaped — his tomahawk being 
shot from his belt. His surviving men sprang 
to their feet, and placed themselves on the defen- 
sive just in time to see a band of savages emerge 
from cover in the rear, and with their tomahawks 
raised, advance at full speed to attack them, and 
intercept their flight. 

Captain Brady now realized the peril of his 
situation. It was evident that a trap had been 
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laid for him, and that he had been enticed to 
pursue the first party that the second might 
pursue him, and, while laying his plans for at- 
tack, surround his band, and so render capture 
or extermination inevitable. He was between 
two fires, and, as he had every reason to believe, 
was completely hemmed in on all sides. Resist- 
ance would have been foolhardy. Flight seemed 
to be equally out of the question, since the In- 
dians were as eager to capture the spies as they 
were to escape. Surrender could not be enter- 
tained for a moment; death being far preferable 
to capture and torture. 

Without waiting a second to deliberate, 
Brady, carrying his empty rifle in his left hand 
and flourishing his knife in his right, dashed off 
in the direction of a small creek which flowed 
through a chasm a short distance beyond. Seeing 
his purpose, both bodies of savages raised a shout 
of exultation, for they knew that his capture was 
now as good as accomplished; since on reaching 
the creek he would be obliged to turn round and 
look for some other avenue of escape, as its bank 
was in no place less than twenty-five feet in 
height, and as he could not therefore venture a 
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leap without, as they thought, certain death. 
Throwing down their rifles and brandishing 
their tomahawks, the whole band started in hot 
pursuit, entirely disregarding, in their eagerness 
to secure their arch foe, Brady’s three compan- 
ions, who accordingly made their escape. 

As Brady rushed forward, an Indian, who lay 
in wait for him behind a tree, attempted to bar 
his progress; but a dexterous thrust of the knife 
of the brave spy laid the Indian bleeding on the 
ground. A few yards farther on, a second savage 
emerged from behind a tree, and struck at the 
fugitive with his tomahawk; but as Brady had 
espied the fellow, he was prepared for him, and 
easily dodged the blow. Making straight for the 
bank, he was not slow to comprehend that the 
intention of his enemies was to surround him 
while he paused on the brink of the chasm, and 
there to bring him to bay. He determined that 
the Indians should never make him captive, and 
he boldly resolved to plunge directly over the 
bank, and to trust to fortune for the rest. He 
reached the creek at the spot where it was the 
most precipitous, put his full force into the leap, 
cleared the stream, caught the overhanging 
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branches, and was soon safe on the opposite side. 
The Indians set up a cry of mingled despair and 
admiration as they flocked to the bank, for at this 
point the river was from twenty-two to twenty- 
five feet across. 

Without stopping to breathe, Brady drew his 
ramrod and began to charge his rifle, determined 
to exchange a shot with his enemies before seek- 
ing a place of safety. But before he had finished 
loading, his enemies had wounded him slightly 
in the leg. They dared not follow the bold ad- 
venturer by leaping the chasm, so they had to 
go more than three quarters of a mile to the ford 
at “The Standing Stone,” or below to the little 
island, something over a third of a mile. Some 
went one way, some the other, hoping to head 
Brady off. They felt pretty sure of their prey, 
as they knew he was wounded and that he must 
be greatly exhausted after his run and such a 
Herculean leap. 

Weary as he was in fact, and well knowing 
that his enemies were pursuing him with the 
pertinacity of bloodhounds, Captain Brady did 
not flag in his efforts, but kept on rapidly towards 
the beautiful pond which has ever since borne 
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his name, just two miles from the Narrows where 
he had made his memorable leap. Here he 
plunged into the water where it was some twelve 
feet deep, and hid himself under a large chestnut 
tree which had fallen into the lake at its southern 
end. The pond-lilies and flags screened him as 
he hid, while the Indians trailed his blood upon 
the prostrate tree and walked out upon its trunk. 
They concluded that he had sunk beneath the 
waters, like a brave warrior, rather than suffer 
the loss of his scalp-lock at the hands of his foes. 

The Indians gave up the chase and returned, 
doubtless wondering at Brady’s almost super- 
human leap, and exulting that so determined a 
foe of the red man would trouble them no more. 
But they counted without their host, for Brady 
yet lived to make many of their murderous and 
treacherous race bite the dust. The chestnut tree 
which served the captain so well on this occasion 
was still to be seen in 1812, and was visited by 
General Harris. 


The Backwoodsmen. By W.W. Spooner. Jones Bros. 
Publishing Co.; and an account by General 8. C. D. 
Harris. Also E. O. Randall, Ohio Archeo. & H1st. 
Quarterly, vol. xx. Quoted by permission of the pub- 
lishers, and Dr. E. O. Randall. 
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Amonc all the border stories of perilous adven- 
ture, one of the most interesting, though not the 
best known, is that of the brothers Sammons. 
The English, it cannot too often be repeated, 
should be concerned to think how during the 
Revolutionary War, the frontier settlements of 
New York suffered from the incursions of Indians 
in the British service. The Iroquois tribes, the 
most warlike of all the red men, and the native 
inhabitants of this part of the country, took the 
royalist side in the quarrel, and did all they could 
to harass and ruin the thinly scattered settlers 
who were turning their hunting-grounds into 
fields and villages. Being familiar with every 
path and stream, these Indians were able to 
make frequent raids from Canada upon the more 
exposed situations, killing, burning, and destroy- 
ing, and returning with their prisoners and booty 
before the people had time to gather for defense 
or pursuit. The poor farmer never knew whether 
he should gather the corn which he had planted 
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with so much anxiety, and reaped at the risk of 
his life. No man went to bed without fearing that 
all his property might be destroyed through the 
night, and he and his family obliged to fly or 
fight for their lives before morning. Hundreds 
were killed in these forays, or put to death after- 
wards by tortures which the English officers 
could not always succeed in preventing. Hun- 
dreds of women and children, as well as men, 
were driven into captivity; mothers were torn 
away from their children, husbands from their 
wives. Many families in despair left the neigh- 
borhood, which at the end of the war had only 
one third of its population. 

For seven years this miserable state of things 
lasted. The attacks were generally so sudden 
and so well contrived that the settlers were taken 
by surprise, or assailed by numbers which made 
resistance out of the question. If warned in 
time, they had usually to leave all to the mercy 
of the invaders, and seek refuge in the nearest 
town or fort, where they. were often obliged to 
remain for months at a time, without daring to 
go to their homes. 

This irregular warfare owed its devastating 
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character not alone to Indian ferocity, but to the 
exasperated “Tories” who directed and took 
part in it, often assuming the dress and paint of 
Indians that they might set the torch to their 
old neighbors’ barns, and butcher the men whom 
they had once met as friends at church or market. 
Seldom have the horrors of civil war been more 
clearly revealed. It will be long before Americans 
forget the ravages committed by loyalist parti- 
sans; yet it should also be remembered that these 
men had some reason for exasperation. For no 
other crime than adherence to the king, men of 
the highest character had been mobbed, stripped, 
beaten, ducked, tarred and feathered, ridden on 
rails or in carts, exposed to public ignominy; 
their property had been confiscated, and they 
had been banished from their homes and famil- 
ies. Being thus almost forced into arms against 
what had been their own country, they found 
themselves in no mood to spare the political 
enemies who were triumphing over their poverty 
and exile. To their instigation it must surely 
have been owing that British officers disgraced 
their uniform by offering the Indians a bounty, 
not only upon prisoners, but upon the scalps of 
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people who spoke the same tongue and held the 
same faith. 

One of the most distinguished of the loyalist 
families was that of Sir William Johnson, who 
held a unique position in the American colonies, 
living in almost feudal state on the Mohawk 
River, among a devoted Scotch tenantry, and 
exercising an extraordinary influence both over 
his white neighbors and the restless Iroquois 
tribes. He died at the breaking-out of these 
troubles, seeking death, as some suspect, by his 
own hand rather than join in the bloody struggle 
which he foresaw too clearly. His son, Sir John, 
took the side of the king, and was eventually 
obliged to leave the country along with his 
partisans. He thenceforth played an active part 
in the British attacks from Canada, and proved 
a sore thorn in the side of his rebellious State. 

In May, 1780, Sir John Johnson, at the head 
of several hundred soldiers, Tories, and Indians, 
stole through the woods from Lake Champlain, 
and suddenly appeared in the neighborhood of 
Johnson Hall. His course was marked by mur- 
ders, burning, and plundering of the Whig 
settlers; but the main object of this expedition 
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was a strange enough one — to get possession of 
his own house and to recover his silver plate, 
which had been hid away in a cellar at the time 
of his hasty flight. The inhabitants were so 
much taken by surprise that no effectual resist- 
ance could be offered. Sir John dug up his plate, 
and was able to pass some hours at his old home 
before retreating with the booty and prisoners 
that had fallen into the hands of his forces, and 
also with some score of his negro slaves, who, like 
the rest of his large property, were found in the 
keeping of new masters. 

Among the prisoners were a worthy farmer 
named Sampson Sammons and his three stout 
sons, who had been dragged out of their beds in 
the dead of night, and forced helplessly to wit- 
ness the blazing ruin of their homestead. Sir John 
had, in times past, owed something to the kind- 
ness of old Sammons; so now, at his indignant 
remonstrances, he and a few others were set free 
by the baronet. The youngest son also managed 
to separate himself from the rest of the prisoners, 
and to slip off unseen. But the two elder sons, 
Jacob and Frederick, were carried away with a 
number of their neighbors, whose wives and chil- 
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dren were left houseless and despairing. Such 
were the scenes of that miserable war between 
Christian men. 

The retreat was as hasty as the advance. Be- 
fore the militia could collect in sufficient strength 
to intercept him, Sir John’s forces, slinking . 
through the forest rather like a gang of robbers 
than a royal army, had reached their boats and 
were off up the lake to Canada. In a few days 
Jacob and Frederick Sammons were brought to 
Fort Chambly, on the river Richelieu, or Sorel, 
which was thought far enough from the New 
York frontier to be a safe prison. 

No sooner did the brothers find themselves in 
captivity than they, very naturally, began to 
consider how they should get out of it. Their 
first plan was a bold and a simple one. ‘The garri- 
son seemed to be small and careless; the prisoners 
numbered forty. Every day the place of their 
confinement was visited by an officer and four 
or five men. Jacob Sammons proposed to his 
companions in misfortune that some of them 
should suddenly seize and disarm this little 
party, while the rest ran out and mastered the 
arms of the men on guard, which were piled in 
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the courtyard; then they might make a brave 
fight for their liberty. But the others shrank 
from such a daring attempt, so Jacob and 
Frederick resolved to escape together, and did 
not wait long for an opportunity. 

One day these two were marched out, under 
the care of a guard, to fetch a cask of spruce beer 
from the brewery. They had already agreed on 
what they meant to do, for, observing that the 
soldiers did not keep their muskets primed, they 
thought that this would give them a chance to 
make a run for it. Suddenly they broke away at 
the same moment, dashing off through the woods. 
Then, as they expected, their guards were so 
taken by surprise that, before the guns were 
ready, the fugitives were out of shot. 

Away they went with the soldiers after them, 
and the shouts and shots arousing the garrison, 
others came out to join the chase. But it was not 
easy to catch these active backwoodsmen run- 
ning for their freedom. The two brothers were 
fast gaining on the start which they had got, 
when Jacob unfortunately fell into a ditch and 
sprained his ankle. Frederick turned to help 
him, but he entreated his brother to save himself 
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and to leave him to take his chance. The smoke 
of the guns probably hid this accident from the 
pursuers, and they did not observe that Jacob, 
now unable to keep up with Frederick, turned 
aside into a clump of bushes, where he hid him- 
self between two logs, and lay, with what anxiety 
may be imagined, till the soldiers came up. To 
his great relief they ran past him without sus- 
picion, and he was no less pleased when they 
returned in half an hour, passing so near his 
place of refuge that he could hear them talking 
and laughing, and learned that they had given 
up the chase as a bad job. 

It was now sunset, and Jacob lay close among 
the bushes till the long June evening had faded 
into darkness. An arrangement had been made 
between him and his brother, that, if separated, 
they should meet at a certain place at ten o’clock 
at night. But he had no means of marking the 
time, which must have gone by slowly enough to 
him, and he was either too early, or Frederick 
too late, in keeping this appointment; or possibly 
one of them went to the wrong place. At all 
events, when Jacob arrived at the rendezvous, 
no form but his own appeared in the moonlight, 
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and his voice was echoed back only by the mock- 
ing cries of owls and wolves. After waiting some 
time, and shouting till he feared to bring the 
enemy upon him, he lost all hope of rejoining his 
brother, and set off southward as fast as his 
injured foot would allow him. 

Throughout the night he hobbled on down the 
right bank of the broad stream which connects 
Lake Champlain with the St. Lawrence, and in 
the morning he was near Fort St. John’s. The 
brothers had agreed where they would cross the 
river; but here again some misunderstanding or 
mischance prevented their meeting, and each of 
them well knew how dangerous was delay. When 
Jacob was about to swim across, he found the 
British soldiers too thick in the neighborhood of 
the fort, and to escape attention, took a circuit 
through the woods. He had neither food nor 
arms, nor even shoes, and durst not be seen by 
those who would require him to give an account 
of himself; so we may fancy his pitiful plight as 
he toiled on under the summer sun, starting at 
every sound, and stealing away into cover like a 
wild beast at the sight of his fellow men. Yet it 
were hard to say whether the danger would be 
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greater while he was still near, or when he had 
got clear of the Canadian settlements. 

At noon he came upon a small clearing where 
a man and boy were hoeing potatoes. He fancied 
that these might be French settlers who would 
not be ill disposed towards an enemy of the 
English; and when he saw them called in to 
dinner by the goodwife of their log cabin his 
hunger urged him to throw himself on their 
mercy. He came up to the cabin and begged its 
hospitality, confessing honestly how he came to 
be in such need of food and rest. To his dismay 
it proved that the settler was one who had been 
driven from his home by the rebels, so that he 
was the last man likely to show favor to such a 
fugitive. He welcomed poor Sammons with 
abuse, and threatened to fetch the guard from 
the fort. But his bark proved worse than his 
bite. He and his son went out to their work 
again without making any attempt to call the 
soldiers. And the wife, like a true woman, took 
pity on the guest who had no claim on her but 
misfortune. She gave him a bowl of bread and 
milk, which he ate at the door, that he might 
not be caught in a trap. Distrusting the man’s 
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intentions, he then went back into the woods to 
seek a safe place of repose. But he had noticed a 
gun and ammunition, which he resolved to get 
hold of, by fair means or foul, before setting out 
on the long and perilous journey that now lay 
before him. 

So at nightfall he ventured back to the house, 
the master of which proved, after all, not so 
unfriendly as might be expected. For, while 
Jacob was there, a party of soldiers came to get 
milk, whom, from the upper story to which he 
had betaken himself in haste, he could both see 
and hear through the chinks of the floor, and was 
in terror lest at any moment he should be dis- 
covered. But the settler did not betray him, and 
when the soldiers had gone away, and he stole 
down the ladder, the wife gave him another bowl 
of milk and bread. She strongly advised him to 
surrender himself and become a good subject of 
King George, who, she said, was sure to conquer 
in the end; and as he would not take this advice, 
she offered, if he would stay hiding in the neigh- 
borhood for a day or two, to get him a little store 
of provisions, and perhaps even a pair of shoes. 
But this proposal, too, he declined, being eager 
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to be off from the British posts. The kindness of 
the woman, however, so touched him that he had 
not the heart to help himself to her husband’s 
gun as he had intended, and started on his 
journey without any food or the means of get- 
ting it. 

Now at the outset he met with a piece of good 
luck. Having, through the night, reached Lake 
Champlain, he came upon a hut in which lay a 
party of soldiers fast asleep, with no sentinel to 
watch their canoe on the shore. Cautiously 
approaching and discovering the state of the case, 
the lame and footsore traveler made bold to get 
into the canoe, and paddled gently off without 
arousing its careless owners. Now he trusted 
that he had a clear way by water to the head of 
the lake, where he would find himself among 
friends. 

But alas! this hope was soon disappointed. 
Next night he came to a narrow channel, the 
sides of which were occupied by the soldiers of 
the enemy, who, morevoer, were keeping a 
vigilant guard at this important pass. He judged 
it folly to run the gauntlet of their fire, so he 
landed on the eastern shore, and, when he had 
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slunk round the dangerous point, took his way 
once more on foot, following the line of the lake 
towards Albany. 

It was a terrible journey through the rugged 
waste of wood and water that then separated the 
Canadian from the American settlements. Small 
heart could the poor fellow have had to enjoy 
those grand and picturesque aspects which are 
now the delight of tourists. By day his naked 
feet, bruised and bleeding, could scarcely carry 
him onwards. By night the swarm of wood-lice 
and mosquitoes troubled his sorely needed rest. 
All around him the woods were full of creatures 
preying on each other; man only was like to 
starve amid abundance which he had no means 
to bring within his reach. For four days he lived 
on birch bark and twigs. Then he contrived to 
catch a few fish in a brook, which he ate raw, 
being unable to make a fire. Next day he caught 
a black duck sitting on her eggs. The duck he 
ate raw, but the eggs were past eating. 

On the tenth day he came toa small lake. His 
feet were now in such a horrible state that he 
could hardly crawl along. He bathed them, and 
went on refreshed, but he had barely begun again 
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to drag himself along when he was bitten in the 
right leg by a rattlesnake With his pocket- 
knife he quickly cut away the flesh around and 
below the bite. He then killed the snake and 
ate part of it. His condition, and the wound, 
made it impossible for him to travel farther, so he 
stayed in that place for four days. He now suc- 
ceeded in making a fire with some dry fungus, 
and he cooked the remains of the rattlesnake 
which was his sole food. Stronger for his rest, he 
bound his feet with his hat and waistcoat, and 
struggled on into what he joyfully felt must be a 
friendly country in which he must come across 
some settlement. Norwas he disappointed again, 
for on the second day he saw the smoke of a 
chimney, and was soon among friends. 


To return to Frederick. When the brothers 
separated, he had no sooner got clear of the 
soldiers than he was chased by a party of 
Indians. He escaped these, however, and, as he 
supposed, at the appointed time he arrived at 
the rendezvous where he expected to find Jacob. 
He called out to him so loud and so often as to 
arouse the guard at the fort; and he even ven- 
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tured so near to the walls that he was fired at by 
the sentry, and the soldiers turned out for another 
hunt. Thenhehad to hurry away, but he lingered 
by the river till dawn in the hope of yet falling 
in with his brother. When he no longer dared 
to delay, he crossed the stream in a boat which 
very opportunely presented itself, and in pursu- 
ance of their plan, turned southward along the 
eastern bank. 

His first care was to secure provisons. Look- 
ing on himself as in an enemy’s country, he 
reconnoitred a farmhouse in the early twilight, 
and not being able to lay his hands on any poul- 
try, he took the liberty of killing a bullock, and 
loading himself with one of its quarters. After 
tramping some way, he came in sight of another 
house, where he hoped to provide himself with 
bread and salt, and perhaps with firearms. But 
the inmates turned out to be French people, who 


_ either could not or would not understand a word 


he said. On he went, taking care to steer clear 
of St. John’s, and at night contrived to light a 
fire, at which he dried and smoked the bullock’s 
flesh after cutting it into strips. Out of the hide 
he made himself a sort of haversack to hold his 
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provisions. On the third day he was lucky 
enough to recruit his store by killing a fawn. 
Next day he found the name of some former 
traveler carved on a tree with the information 
that it was only eight miles from Lake Cham- 
plain. He soon struck the shore and found a 
canoe which proved to be so rotten that he was 
glad to scramble ashore again and take to his 
feet. For seven days things went as well with 
him as could be hoped, and he was in high spirits, 
expecting that another day or two would bring 
him to the settlements. But on the eighth 
morning he awoke to find himself prostrated by 
an attack of pleurisy. To add to his misery, the 
rain now came down and continued to pour for 
three days, during which he lay on the wet 
ground without food, fire, or shelter. When on 
the fourth day he tried to feed himself, he found 
that his meat had become uneatable. Intense 
thirst urged him to crawl to a pond of stagnant 
water, from which he might not choose but drink, 
putting aside the green scum as best he could. 
The pond swarmed with frogs which he caught 
and devoured raw, being unable to strike a light. 
Thus he lived for a fortnight, and scarcely hoped 
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to stand on his feet again. At this very time, 
had he only known it, his brother Jacob was 
lying, almost as helpless, not far from him. 
Frederick’s wretched sick-bed was on a high 
bluff, near the lake. Gathering all his strength, 
he managed to hoist his hat upon a pole, where it 
might be seen by some passing vessel. This 
probably proved the means of saving his life, 
though not as he desired. The signal was seen 
from a vessel; a boat was sent ashore; he was 
taken on board, senseless and speechless, and 
came to himself to learn that he was once more 
in the hands of the enemy. Soon he had the 
satisfaction of hearing that his brother Jacob 
had reached home in safety. He did not deny 
who he was, and at the earliest opportunity he 
was sent back to his old quarters at Chambly. 
He was still unable to walk when he arrived 
there, but his jailers did not spare their jovial 
mockery at their unexpected meeting. He was 
now treated with great brutality, being kept in 
close confinement for fourteen months, in irons 
which ate into the flesh, and which gave him a 
gangrened wound on one leg which troubled him 
for more than half a century afterwards. He 
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affirms that the commander of the fort, out of 
spite for his daring attempt to escape, tried to 
prevent the surgeon from removing these irons 
to dress his sores. This British officer was appro- 
priately named Steele. He was a captain in the 
Thirty-second Regiment. 

It may be pleaded with some reason that the 
British were not aways responsible for the ex- 
cesses of their Indian allies; but the unnecessary 
harshness, to give it no uglier a name, which 
they exercised towards prisoners of war, is a blot 
on their annals, and it is little wonder that Eng- 
land should have become a name of hatred to the 
sons of men who pined in such places as the 
Jersey Prison Ship, and the crowded barracks 
of Canada. 

Yet this charge must not be made indiscrimi- 
nately; a different spirit was sometimes shown, 
and against the cruel Captain Steele may be set 
another English officer, who, meeting Frederick 
as they were dragging him to Chambly on a 
wheelbarrow, took pity on him, and slipped a 
guinea and a couple of dollars into his hand, but 
could do no more to favor him. 

Towards the end of next year, Frederick Sam- 
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mons, still wearing handcuffs, was transferred 
with his fellow prisoners to an island in the rapids 
of St. Lawrence. There were two hundred Ameri- 
cans confined here under constant guard, sen- 
tries being placed all round the island when the 
prisoners were loose upon it; though one who has 
seen that foaming channel might think it could 
well supply the place of walls and bars. Yet they 
were driven to such desperation by their troubles 
that plans for escape were constantly being 
formed, and some lost their lives in the rash 
attempt. 

Frederick Sammons was no doubt foremost in 
the schemes for escape which occupied his fellow 
prisoners throughout that wretched winter. On 
one occasion he was detected and once more 
thrown into irons for a time. But no sooner was 
he at liberty than he was again bent on regain- 
ing his freedom. On the 17th of August, two 
years after his recapture, he and a man named 
MacMullen resolved to do it or die. Watching 
the moment when the nearest sentry turned his 
back to them, they ran down the bank and flung 
themselves into the rapid stream, and were borne 
out of shot before their act was observed. The 
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other prisoners saw them wave their hands above 
the water in token of farewell, and they were 
swept into the wildest part of the rapids. 
Fortune favored them. They escaped the 
rocks, and came out unharmed into the quieter 
water below. But the danger was not over. So 
strong was the current that for some miles they 
were hurried on by it, and when they did succeed 
in landing it was on the north bank, the wrong 
side of the river for safety. Before going farther, 
they must get some supplies, and especially 
“fireworks,” as the settlers called the materials 
for striking fire, indispensable to travelers in the 
wilderness. ‘They had tinder-boxes, but no 
tinder. Their first care was to provide themselves 
with stout cudgels, as they had no weapons but 
their knives. Thus armed, they boldly entered a 
little hamlet of French people. Necessity knows 
no law. The two men walked into an old woman’s 
house, and unceremoniously laid hands on some 
clothes, a loaf of bread, and rags to make tinder. 
As soon as she had recovered from her surprise 
at the appearance of these plundering scarecrows, 
the old woman very naturally ran out to give 
the alarm. The people collected with sticks and 
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stones, and the fugitives made for the woods, 
but soon had to turn and show fight. In the end 
they managed to get away with their spoil. 

But one loaf of bread did not go far between 
them after the scanty rations of the prison island; 
so at nightfall they came prowling out and cap- 
tured a calf and a canoe. Thus supplied they 
embarked on the river to cross to the other shore. 
But their paddle broke when they were midway, 
and the stream bore them down towards the 
Cedar Rapids, and apparently to their destruc- 
tion. Luckily, however, there was an island at 
the head of the rapids, where their canoe was 
caught in the branches of a fallen tree and upset. 
Yet they succeeded in clambering on the island, 
calf and all, and after a welcome feast of veal, 
they were next day able to cross to the southern 
bank. 

The road was now clear before them so far as 
human foes were concerned. They struck into 
the wild Adirondack region, part of which even 
now is little known, and after a journey of 
twelve days of excessive hardship, they emerged 
from the woods within six miles of the point for 
which, without chart or compass, Sammons had 
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laid his course. Most of the way they had to live 
on roots and herbs. They used their hats for 
shoes; but wore them out before the journey 
was ended. The prisoners, for greater security, 
perhaps, seem to have been kept barefooted. 
When at last the two men arrived at Schenec- 
tady, more like beasts than men, almost naked, 
with swollen feet, and gaunt, hairy faces, their 
very friends were frightened at the sight of them. 


Men of the Backwoods. By A. R.Hope. Griffith, Far- 
ran & Co., London; and Life of Joseph Brant. Phin- 
ney, Cooperstown, 1845. ; 


IV 
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THE American authorities found much difficulty 
in disposing of their prisoners during the Revolu- 
tion. They had no posts regularly fitted for the 
purpose; and they could suggest no better means 
for securing them than to place them under 
guard in a thickly settled part of the country, 
where the inhabitants were decidedly hostile to 
the English. The town of Lancaster in Pennsyl- 
vania was one of those selected for this purpose. 
The prisoners were confined in barracks, enclosed 
by a stockade, and vigilantly guarded. But in 
spite of all precautions, they often disappeared 
in an unaccountable manner, and nothing was 
heard of them until they had resumed their places 
in the English army. Many and various were the 
conjectures as to the means of their escape; the 
officers inquired and investigated in vain; the 
country was explored to no purpose; the soldiers 
shook their heads, and told of fortune-tellers, 
peddlers, and such characters who had been seen 
at intervals; and sundry of the more credulous 
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could think of nothing but supernatural agency; 
but whether man or spirit was the conspirator, 
the mystery was unbroken. 

When this became known to Washington, he 
sent General Hazen to take this responsible 
charge. This energetic officer, after exhausting 
all resources, resorted to stratagem. He was 
convinced that, as the nearest British post was 
more than a hundred miles distant, the prisoners 
must be aided by Americans, but where the sus- 
picion should fall, he could not even conjecture, 
the reproach of Toryism being almost unknown 
in that region. Having been trained to meet exi- 
gencies of this kind in a distinguished career as 
colonel in the British army, his plan was formed 
at once, and communicated to an officer of his 
own, upon whose talent he relied for its successful 
execution. [his was Captain Lee, whose courage 
and ability fully justified the selection. 

The secret plan concocted between them was 
this. It was to be given out that Lee was absent 
on furlough or command. He meanwhile was to 
assume the dress of a British prisoner, and hav- 
ing provided himself with information, and a 
story of his capture, was to be thrown into the 
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barracks where he might gain the confidence of 
the soldiers, and join them in a plan of escape. 
How well Captain Lee sustained his part may 
be inferred from the fact that when he had disap- 
peared and placed himself among the prisoners, 
his own officers and soldiers saw him every day 
without the least suspicion. The person to whom 
the author of this sketch is indebted for these 
particulars was the intendant of the prisoners, 
and familiar with Lee; but though compelled to 
see him often in the discharge of his duty, he 
never penetrated the disguise. Well it was for 
Lee that his disguise was so complete. Had his 
associates suspected his purpose to betray them, 
his history would have been embraced in the 
proverb, “Dead men tell no tales.” 

For many days he remained in this situation, 
making no discoveries whatever. He thought he 
perceived, at times, signs of intelligence between 
. the prisoners and an old woman, who was allowed 
to bring fruit for sale within the enclosure. She 
was known to be deaf and half-witted, and was 
therefore no object of suspicion. It was known 
that her son had been disgraced and punished in 
the American army, but she had never betrayed 
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any malice on that account, and no one dreamed 
that she could have had the power to do injury 
if she had possessed the will. Lee watched her 
closely, but saw nothing to confirm his suspicions. 
Her dwelling was about a mile distant, a wild 
retreat where she shared her miserable quarters 
with a dog and cat. The former mounted guard 
over her mansion, while the latter encouraged 
superstitious fears which were equally effectual 
in keeping visitors away. 

One dark stormy night in autumn, Lee was 
lying awake at midnight, meditating on the 
enterprise he had undertaken, which, though in 
the beginning it had recommended itself to his 
romantic disposition, had now lost all its charms. 
It was one of these tempests which in our climate 
so often hang upon the path of the departing 
year. His companions slept soundly, but the 
wind, which shook the building to its foundation 
and threw heavy splashes of rain against the 
window, conspired with the state of his mind to 
keep him awake. All at once the door was gently 
opened, and a figure moved silently into the 
room. It was too dark to observe its motions 
narrowly, but he could see that it stooped 
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towards one of the sleepers, who immediately 
rose; next it approached and touched him on the 
shoulder. Lee immediately started up; the 
figure then allowed a slight gleam from a dark 
lantern to pass over his face, and as it did so, 
whispered impatiently, “Not the man, but 
come!” It then occurred to Lee that this was the 
opportunity that he desired. The unknown then 
whispered to him to keep his place till another 
man was called; but just at that moment some 
noise disturbed him, and making a sign to Lee 
to follow, he moved silently out of the room. 
They found the door of the house unbarred, 
and a small part of the fence removed, where 
they passed out without molestation; the sentry 
had retired to a shelter where he thought he 
could guard his post without suffering from the 
rain; but Lee saw that his conductors put them- 
selves in preparation to silence him if he should 
happen to address them. Just without the fence 
appeared a stooping figure, wrapped in a red 
cloak, and supporting itself with a large stick, 
which Lee at once perceived could be no other 
than the old fruit-woman. But the most pro- 
found silence was observed; a man came out of a 
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thicket at a little distance and joined them, and 
the whole party moved on under the guidance of 
the old woman. At first they frequently stopped 
tolisten, but having heard the sentinel cry, “All’s 
well!’’ they seemed reassured, and moved with 
more confidence than before. 

They soon came near to her cottage, under an 
overhanging bank, where a bright light was shin- 
ing out from a little window upon the wet and 
drooping boughs which hung near it. The dog 
received them graciously, and they entered. A 
table was spread with some coarse provisions 
upon it, and a large jug, which one of the sol- 
diers was about to seize, when the man who 
conducted them withheld him. 

“No,” said he, “we must first proceed to 
business.”’ He then went to a small closet, from 
which he returned with what seemed to have 
been originally a Bible, though now it was worn 
to a mahogany color and a spherical form. 
While they were doing this, Lee had time to 
examine his companions, one of whom was a 
large, quite good-looking soldier, the other a 
short, stout man with much the aspect of a 
villain. They examined him in turn, and as Lee 
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had formerly been obliged to punish the shorter 
soldier severely, he felt some misgiving when the 
fellow’s eye rested on him. Their conductor was 
a middle-aged, harsh-looking man, whom Lee 
had never seen before. 

As no time was to be lost, their guide explained 
to them in a few words that, before he should 
undertake his dangerous enterprise, he should 
require of them to swear upon the Scriptures 
not to make the least attempt to escape, and 
never to reveal the circumstances or the agents 
in the proceeding, whatever might befall them. 
The soldiers insisted, however, on deferring this 
measure till they had formed some slight ac- 
quaintance with the contents of the jug, and 
expressed their sentiments on the subject rather 
by actions than by words. In this they were 
joined by Lee, who by this time had begun to 
contemplate the danger of the enterprise, in a 
new and unpleasant point of view. If he were 
compelled to accompany his party to New York, 
his disguise would at once be detected, and it is 
certain he would be hanged as a spy. He had 
supposed, beforehand, that he should find no 
difficulty in escaping at any moment; but he 
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saw that their conductor had prepared arms for 
them, which they were to use in taking the life 
of any one who should attempt to leave them — 
and then the oath. He might possibly have 
released himself from its obligations, when it 
became necessary for the interests of his country; 
but no honorable man can well bear to be driven 
to an emergency in which he must violate an 
oath, however reluctantly taken. He felt that 
there was no retreating, when there came a 
heavy shock, as of something falling against the 
sides of the house; their practiced ears at once 
detected the alarm-gun; and their conductor, 
throwing down the old Bible, which he had held 
all the while impatiently in his hand, directed 
the party to follow him in close order, and imme- 
diately quitted the house, taking with him his 
dark lantern. 

They went on with great dispatch, but not 
without difficulty. Sometimes their footing 
would give way on some sandy bank or slippery 
field ; and when their path led through the woods, 
the wet boughs dashed heavily in their faces. 
Lee felt that he might have deserted his precious 
companions while they were in this hurry and 
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alarm; but he felt that as yet he had made no 
discoveries; and however dangerous his situation 
was he could not bear to confess that he had not 
the nerve to carry it through. On he went, 
therefore, for two or three hours, and was begin- 
ning to sink with fatigue, when the barking of a 
dog brought the party to a stand. Their con- 
ductor gave a low whistle, which was answered 
at no great distance, and a figure came forward 
in the darkness, which whispered to their guide, 
and then led the way up to a building, which 
seemed, by the shadowy outline, to be a large 
stone barn. They entered it, and were severally 
placed in small nooks where they could feel that 
the hay was all around them, except on the side 
of the wall. Shortly after, some provisions were 
brought to them with the same silence, and it 
was signified to them that they were to re- 
main concealed through the whole of the com- 
ing day. 

Through a crevice in the wall Lee could dis- » 
cover, as the day came on, that the barn was 
attached to a small house. He was so near the 
house that he could overhear the conversation 
which was carried on about the door. The morn- 
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ing rose clear, and it was evident from the in- 
quiries of horsemen, who occasionally galloped 
up to the door, that the country was alarmed. 
The farmer gave short and surly replies, as if 
unwilling to be taken off from his labor; but the 
other inmates were eager in their questions, and, 
from the answers, Lee gathered that the means 
by which he and his companions had escaped 
were as mysterious as ever. 

The next night, when all was quiet, they re- 
sumed their march, and explained to Lee that, 
as he was not with them in their conspiracy, and 
was accidentally associated with them in their 
escape, they should take the precaution to keep 
him before them, just behind the guide. He sub- 
mitted without opposition, though the arrange- 
ment considerably lessened the chances in favor 
of his escape. He observed, from the direction 
of the stars, that they did not move in a direct 
line toward the Delaware, but they changed 
their course so often that he could not conjecture 
at what point they intended to strike the river. 
He endeavored, whenever any peculiar object 
appeared, to fix it in his memory as well as the 
darkness would permit, and succeeded better 
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than could have been expected, considering the 
agitated state in which he traveled. 

For several nights they went on in this manner, 
being delivered over to different persons from 
time to time; and as Lee could gather from their 
whispering conversation, they were regularly 
employed on occasions like the present, and were 
well rewarded by the British for their services. 
Their employment was full of danger; and though 
they seemed like desperate men, he could observe 
that they never remitted their precautions. 
They were concealed by day in barns, cellars, 
caves made for the purpose, and similar retreats, 
and one day was passed in a tomb, the dimen- 
sions of which had been enlarged, and the 
inmates, if there had been any, banished to make 
room for the living. The burying-grounds were 
a favorite retreat, and on more occasions than 
one they were obliged to resort to superstitious 
alarms to remove intruders upon their path. 
Their success fully justified the experiment, and 
unpleasantly situated as he was, in the prospect 
of soon being a ghost himself, he could not avoid 
laughing at the expedition with which old and 
young fled from the fancied apparitions under 
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clouds of night, preferring to meet such enemies, 
like Ajax, in the light of day. 

Though the distance to the Delaware was not 
great, they had now been twelve days on the 
road, and such was the vigilance and suspicion 
prevailing throughout the country that they 
almost despaired of effecting their object. The 
conductor grew impatient; and Lee’s compan- 
ions, at least one of them, became ferocious. 
There was, as we have said, something unpleas- 
ant in the glances of this fellow towards him, 
which became more and more fierce as they 
went on; but it did not appear whether it was 
owing to circumstances or to actual suspicion. 
It so happened that, on the twelfth night, Lee 
was placed in a barn, while the rest of the party 
sheltered themselves in a cellar of a little stone 
church, where they could talk and act with more 
freedom, both because the solitude of the place 
was not often disturbed even on the Sabbath, 
and because even the proprietors did not know 
that illegal hands had added a cellar to the con- 
veniences of the building. 

The party were seated here as the day broke, 
and the light, which struggled in through crev- 
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ices opened for the purpose, showed a low room 
about twelve feet square, with a damp floor and 
large patches of white mould upon the walls. 
Finding, probably, that the pavement afforded 
no accommodations for sleeping, the worthies 
were seated each upon a little cask, which seemed 
like those used for gunpowder. Here they were 
smoking pipes with great diligence, and at fre- 
quent intervals drank from a huge canteen. 
While they were thus engaged, the short soldier 
asked them, in a careless way, if they knew whom 
they had in the party. The others started back, 
and asked him what he meant. 

“T mean,” said he, “that we are honored with 
the company of Captain Lee, of the rebel army. 
The rascal once punished me, and I never mis- 
take my man when I have a debt of that kind to 
pay. Now I shall have my revenge.” 

The others hastened to express their disgust 
at his ferocity, saying that if, as he had said, 
their companion was an American officer, all 
they had to do was to watch him closely. They 
said that, as he came among them uninvited, 
he must go with them to New York and take 
the consequences; but meantime it was their 
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interest not to seem to suspect him, otherwise 
he might give an alarm, whereas it was evidently 
his intention to go with them until they were 
ready to embark for New York. The other per- 
sisted in saying that he would have his revenge 
with his own hand, upon which the conductor, 
drawing a pistol, declared to him that if he saw 
the least attempt to injure Captain Lee, or any 
conduct that would lead him to suspect that 
his disguise was discovered, he would at that 
moment shoot him through the head. The soldier 
put his hand upon his knife, with an ominous 
scowl, but seeing that he had to do with one who 
was likely to be as good as his word, he restrained 
himself, and began to arrange some rubbish to 
serve him for a bed. The other soldiers followed 
his example, and their guide withdrew, locking 
the door after him. 

The next night they went on as usual, but the 
manner of their conductor showed that there 
was more danger than before; in fact, he ex- 
plained to the party that they were now not far 
from the Delaware, and hoped to reach it before 
midnight. ‘They occasionally heard the report 
of a musket, which seemed to indicate that some 
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movement was going on in the country. Thus 
warned, they quickened their steps, and it was 
not long before they saw a broad gleam of light 
in front of them, such as is reflected from calm 
waters even in the darkest nights. They moved 
up to it with deep silence; there were various 
emotions in their breasts. Lee was hoping for 
an opportunity to escape from an enterprise 
which was growing too serious, and the principal 
objects of which were already answered; the 
others were anxious lest some accident might 
have happened to the boat on which they de- 
pended for crossing the stream. 

When they came to the bank there were no 
traces of a boat on the waters. Their conductor 
stood still for a moment in dismay; but, recol- 
lecting himself, he said that it was possible it 
might have been secured lower downstream, and, 
forgetting everything else, he directed the larger 
soldier to accompany him, and giving a pistol 
to the other, he whispered, “If the rebel officer 
attempts to betray us, shoot him; if not, you 
will not for your own sake make any noise to 
show where we are.” In the same instant they 
departed, and Lee was left alone with the ruffian. 
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He had suspected before that the fellow knew 
him, and now doubts were changed to certainty 
at once. Dark as it was, it seemed as if fire 
flashed from his eye, now that he felt revenge 
was in his power. Lee was as brave as any officer 
in the army; but he was unarmed, and though 
he was strong, his adversary was still more 
powerful. While he stood, uncertain what to do, 
the fellow seemed to be enjoying the prospect of 
revenge, as he looked upon him with a steady eye. 
Though the officer stood in appearance unmoved, 
the sweat rolled in heavy drops from his brow. 
He soon took his resolution, and sprang upon his 
adversary with the intention of wresting the 
pistol from his hand; but the other was upon his 
guard, and aimed with such precision, that, had 
the pistol been charged with a bullet, that 
moment would have been his last. But it seemed 
that their conductor had trusted to the sight of 
his weapons to render the use of them unneces- 
sary, and had therefore loaded them only with 
powder. As it was, the shock threw Lee to the 
ground, but fortunately, as the fellow dropped 
the pistol, it fell where Lee could reach it, and as 
his adversary stooped and was drawing his knife 
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from his bosom, Lee was able to give him a stun- 
ning blow. He immediately threw himself upon 
the assassin, and a long and bloody struggle 
began. They were so nearly matched in strength 
and advantage that neither dared unclench his 
hold for the sake of grasping the knife; and the 
combat would have probably ended in favor of 
the assassin, when steps and voices were heard 
advancing, and they found themselves in the 
hands of a party of countrymen, who were armed 
for the occasion and were scouring the banks of 
the river. They were forcibly torn apart, but so 
exhausted and breathless that neither could 
make an explanation, and they submitted them- 
selves quietly to the disposal of their captors. 
The party of armed countrymen, though they 
had succeeded in their attempt, and were suffi- 
ciently triumphant on the occasion, were sorely 
perplexed to determine how to dispose of their 
prisoners. After some discussion, one of them 
proposed to obtain the decision of the wisdom of 
the nearest magistrate. They accordingly pro- 
ceeded with their prisoners to his mansion, about 
two miles distant, and called on him to rise and 
attend to business. A window was hastily thrown 
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up, and the justice put forth his night-capped 
head, and with more wrath than became his 
dignity ordered them off; and in requital for 
calling him out of bed in the cold, generously 
wished them to the warmest place which then 
occurred to his imagination. However, resist- 
ance was in vain. He was compelled to rise, and 
as soon as the prisoners were brought before him, 
he ordered them to be taken in irons to the city 
of Philadelphia. Lee improved the opportunity 
to take the old gentleman aside, and told him 
who he was, and why he was thus disguised. The 
justice only interrupted him with the occasional 
inquiry, “Most done?” When he had finished, 
the magistrate told him his story was very well 
made, and related in a manner very creditable 
to his address, and that he should give it all 
the weight that it seemed to require. All Lee’s 
remonstrances were unavailing. 

As soon as they were fairly lodged in prison, 
Lee prevailed on the jailer to carry a note to 
General Lincoln, informing him of his condition. 
The General received it as he was dressing in the 
morning, and immediately sent one of his aides 
to the jail. That officer could not believe his 
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eyes when he saw Captain Lee. His uniform, 
worn out when he had assumed it, was now hang- 
ing in rags about him, and he had not been 
shaved for a fortnight; he wished, very naturally, 
to improve his appearance before presenting 
himself before the Secretary of War; but the 
orders were peremptory to bring him as he was. 
The general loved a joke full well; his laughter 
was hardly exceeded by the report of his own 
cannon, and long and loud did he laugh that day. 

When Captain Lee returned to Lancaster, he 
immediately attempted to retrace the ground; 
and so accurate, under all the unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, had been his investigation, that he 
brought to justice fifteen persons, who had aided 
in the escape of British prisoners. Like many 
other Revolutionary officers whose services were 
of as great a value, Captain Lee received no 
reward whatever for his hazardous and effective 
work. 

From The New England Magazine, vol. 1. Reprinted 


in The Romance of the Revolution. Edited by O. P. Bunce. 
Bunce & Brother, New York, 1852. 


V 


FREEING A CAPTIVE 


CapTaIN SamuEL Brapy the noted spy and 
ranger was born in 1758, in the town of Ship- 
pensburg in Pennsylvania. He was of Irish ex- 
traction — his grandfather, Hugh Brady, having 
emigrated to America early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His father, John Brady, fought bravely 
and with distinction in the French and Indian 
War, receiving a captain’s commission as a re- 
ward for meritorious conduct; and throughout 
the border troubles with the Indians he rendered 
active and very efficient service as a frontiersman 
of marked courage and as a scout of enterprise 
and intrepidity. 

In 1775, at the age of seventeen, Samuel Brady 
enlisted in a volunteer rifle company, commanded 
by Captain John Lowden. In the various en- 
gagements of the Revolution, he bore, for one of 
his years, a very conspicuous part; and it was 
not long before the value of his services received 
substantial recognition, for he was raised to a 
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before he had reached the age of twenty-one, he 
was placed in command of a company in the 
regiment of General Broadhead, and dispatched 
for duty in the West. 

Soon after his arrival in Pittsburg, in April, 
1779, he received the news of the murder of his 
father by the Indians, while, but a few months 
before, his younger brother had been cruelly 
butchered. The deaths of his father and brother 
following so closely upon one another, and occur- 
ring under circumstances so terrible, made a 
profound impression on Brady’s mind; and the 
spirit of retaliation was so deeply aroused within 
him that he took a solemn oath that he would 
devote the remainder of his life to avenging the 
wrongs of his people, and to waging an extermin- 
ating warfare against the Indians. 

The army commanded by General Broadhead, 
quartered at Pittsburg, was entrusted with the 
defense of the frontier. The country to the north 
and west of the Allegheny River was held by the 
Indian allies of the British; and as it was highly 
important that the enemy should not be per- 
mitted to come beyond the border, General 
Broadhead found it necessary to send out num- 
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erous scouting expeditions to watch their move- 
ments, and obtain information respecting their 
intentions. 

Early in 1780, he received instructions from 
General Washington to dispatch a competent 
officer to Sandusky, with orders to examine that 
place and ascertain the strength of the British 
and Indians assembled there. Without waiting 
to consult any of his aides, General Broadhead 
summoned Captain Brady to his presence, 
showed him Washington’s letter, gave him a 
rough chart or map of the country, and commis- 
sioning him to perform the service, told him to 
select the men whom he wished to accompany 
him, and be off without delay. 

Highly gratified at the confidence reposed in 
him by his superior officer, Brady was not long in 
making his preparations. Choosing a number of 
soldiers for his companions, and selecting four 
Chickasaw Indians as guides, he crossed the 
Allegheny River, and advanced into the enemy’s 
country. 

Attired in the full war-dress of an Indian, and 
well prepared to act the part of the skillful 
strategist, Brady set out with his band early in 
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the month of May, 1780. The season was very 
wet, and every stream was swollen to nearly 
twice its usual size. The country afforded no 
houses for shelter and no roads or bridges for 
passage. The chart given to Brady proved so 
defective that the party several times lost its 
way; adding greatly to the discomfort of the 
march. The supplies which had been taken were 
inadequate, and the adventurers were obliged 
to depend for support, in great part, upon pro- 
visions picked up by the way, while they crept, 
rather than marched, through the wilderness by 
night, and lay concealed in the branches of trees 
by day. 

After a journey of several days, the party 
arrived in the neighborhood of the Sandusky 
towns without seeing a single hostile Indian. 
Approaching the villages, Brady advanced with 
caution; for he knew that the savages were en- 
camped in great force, and that straggling parties 
were likely to be met at almost every turn. 

While carefully making his way toward the 
Indian encampment, Brady suddenly heard, a 
short distance ahead of him, the sound of soft 
voices. Signaling his men to halt, he went for- 
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ward alone, rifle in hand, to make observations. 
He soon perceived a faint glimmering light; and, 
advancing noiselessly towards it, discovered two 
squaws sitting by the embers of a camp-fire. 
Too brave to take advantage of the weak and 
defenseless, he left them unharmed and returned 
as he came. 

He found his men lying quietly where he had 
left them; but by their dark looks, and sharp, 
surly answers, he judged that some unpleasant 
incident had occurred. Concluding that they 
were dissatisfied with something, and that they 
would soon make their troubles known, he did 
not think it prudent to question them too closely ; 
and, sitting down unconcernedly, busied himself 
in putting his rifle in order. This done he com- 
manded them to hand him their powder-horns 
and pouches, in order that he might divide the 
remaining powder and ball equally among them. 

Instead of obeying his command, the men 
looked at each other for a moment in silence, 
and then, grasping their rifles, flatly refused. 
Brady demanded an explanation, when one of the 
soldiers, acting as spokesman for his comrades, 
asked him whether he had seen or heard any- 
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thing of the Chickasaw guides; and told him 
that if he had not, he would probably hear from 
them shortly, and in a manner not much to his 
liking. He then informed Brady that while he 
had been absent reconnoitring the camp, the 
Indians had stolen away, taking with them all 
the remaining provisions. It was now evident, 
he said, that the treacherous guides had gone 
over to the enemy; and that in the course of a 
very short time, they would lead an overwhelm- 
ing force to the place of concealment, when death 
or capture would be inevitable. He added that 
the only recourse of the party was to retire as 
rapidly as the darkness of the night would per- 
mit; and declared that he and his comrades had 
resolved upon immediate flight, whatever might 
be the determination of their leader. 

When he had finished speaking, Brady very 
calmly asked him what preparations had been 
_ made for the journey. For his part, he said, he 
was in a much better plight to meet hostile 
Indians than to starve in the wilderness. ‘Then, 
taking his powder-horn from his belt, he handed 
it to one of his men, requesting him to turn 
it upside down, and see how much powder it 
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contained. An examination proved that there 
was not a grain left, and Brady informed his men 
that the last charge was in his rifle. But, he 
added, instead of keeping his last shot for defend- 
ing himself from the Indians, he would use it for 
maintaining his authority; and raising the gun to 
his shoulder, he asked them whether they pre- 
ferred that he should discharge it at one of them, 
or that he should wait until necessity demanded 
that he should employ it for his own and their 
protection. 

This signal instance of resolution on the part 
of their leader put the men to confusion and 
shame; and, signifying their acquiescence, they 
told him that they were content, and would 
follow wherever he might lead. Brady com- 
mended their devotion; and selecting one man 
to accompany him, he concealed the rest in a 
ravine which afforded good means of protection 
from an attacking force, and then set out towards 
the villages to accomplish the object of his enter- 
prise. He reached the river, waded it to a small 
island opposite the town, and, hiding himself 
with his comrade in some thick bushes, waited 
anxiously for morning. 
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The day dawned with a heavy fog which ob- 
scured everything but objects immediately at 
hand. It did not clear off until about noon, when 
the sun suddenly came out very bright, reveal- 
ing the whole position of the enemy, which was 
so conspicuous and open that the spies had every 
opportunity of making observations. 

The Indians numbered about three thousand, 
and had just returned from an expedition into 
Kentucky or Virginia. They had captured a 
great many horses, and were very gay and frolic- 
some, riding the animals at full speed over a long 
race-course. The antics of the Indians afforded 
Brady and his companion a deal of amusement; 
and, from the good humor of the Indians, it was 
evident that as yet they had not received infor- 
mation of the presence of an enemy, and conse- 
quently that the Chickasaw guides had deserted 
from some other motive than that of treachery. 

Leaving the island in the evening, Brady 
waded to the shore, and lost no time in rejoining 
his companions. Before setting out on his return 
march, he determined to make another visit to 
the camp which he had observed the night before. 
Taking with him two of his men, he approached 
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it slowly and cautiously. He found the two 
squaws still there, and rushing suddenly towards 
them with his tomahawk raised, he compelled 
them to surrender, bound them, and, returning 
to his comrades, gave the word to proceed. 

As the Chickasaws had stolen all the provis- 
ions, the adventurers were reduced to great 
extremities from hunger. Their ammunition 
was nearly exhausted, and they consequently 
could not spare much for shooting at game. As 
Brady was the best marksman of the company, 
his comrades, by mutual consent, left the hunting 
to him. He succeeded in killing an otter, but its 
flesh was so tough and unwholesome that it 
could not be eaten. For many days they sub- 
sisted almost entirely on strawberries. Journey- 
ing on, they finally came to a country where 
neither game nor fruit was to be found. The 
powder-horns were by this time entirely empty, 
and there was only one of the party whose gun 
was charged. By the unanimous voice of the 
men, the loaded rifle was given to Brady, and the 
forlorn march was resumed. 

While casting their eyes around, looking for 
some trace of game, Brady discovered to his 
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great joy the track of a deer. Leaving his com- 
panions, he followed it-and soon came up to his 
game. He raised his rifle, and pulled the trigger; 
but, to his intense disappointment, the powder 
flashed in the pan, and the deer bounded off. 
Brady now sat down and picked the touch-hole 
of his gun, then started on after the deer. Before 
he had gone far he heard the tramp of a horse and 
the sound of voices, and, concealing himself in 
the underwood, he soon discovered a party of 
Indians approaching along the path. They were 
led by a tall, powerful-looking savage on horse- 
back, who carried a white child in his arms. A 
woman, evidently the child’s mother, sat behind 
him. The warriors, about ten in number, were 
all completely armed, and were returning from 
some expedition, for they had several scalps and 
carried a quantity of provisions. 

Once more examining his rifle, Brady advanced 
to the edge of the bushes and waited for the 
Indians to come up. His purpose was to lie con- 
cealed until the party had passed, shoot the hind- 
most savage, secure his ammunition; and then, 
before the rest of the warriors could recover from 
their surprise, make off through the forest, and 
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rejoin his comrades. But as they came up, 
Brady saw that the woman had been brutally 
used by her captors. Her face was cruelly 
scratched and her dress was torn to shreds, 
while one of her arms hung limp and powerless, 
evidently from the effects of a blow. Brady’s 
sympathies were excited, and forgetting his own 
danger in his desire to alleviate the woman’s 
sufferings, he resolved to try to rescue her. 

When the Indian on horseback had come 
within a few rods, Brady leveled his rifle and 
touched the trigger ready to shoot, when the 
Indian, catching up the child, which had dropped 
asleep, shook it violently, bidding it wake up. 
This movement upset Brady’s aim; and, before 
he could take another, the horse had passed and 
the woman’s body came between him and the 
savage. Gliding silently from his hiding-place, 
he ran swiftly ahead, and again concealed him- 
self. 

As his enemy approached, Brady fired, and the 
Indian dropped dead from his horse, bringing the 
mother and child with him. Instantly springing 
forward, Brady uttered a terrible yell, and to 
deceive the warriors as to the strength of his 
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party, he waved his tomahawk over his head and 
shouted to his comrades to surround the enemy 
and take them prisoners. The Indians were 
thrown into the direst confusion, and, dashing 
their arms on the ground, stood huddled to- 
gether, waiting for the appearance of their foe 
and begging for quarter. In an instant Brady 
had reached the fallen Indian. Seizing his 
powder-horn, he tugged at it, but could not 
break it loose. His next care was to rescue the 
mother and child; but, as he was dressed as an 
Indian, the woman at first mistrusted his motives 
and reproached him for shooting his brother. 
He answered by another yell to his men, that he 
was Captain Brady, and that he would rescue 
her if she would follow him. He seized the 
woman’s hand, caught up the child, and ran 
swiftly away. 

The brief delay caused by his efforts to get the 
powder-horn, enabled the warriors to recover 
somewhat from their confusion; and they picked 
up their rifles again and fired a volley at the fugi- ~ 
tives. Their shots did no harm and Brady was 
soon out of range. As the Indians dreaded an 
ambuscade, they did not pursue him; so, making 
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the best of his escape, he arrived the next day 
with the woman and child at Fort McIntosh, 
where he found his men. They had fled at the 
sound of his first whoop, as they had no ammuni- 
tion and feared a massacre if they stayed to help 
him. 

The Backwoodsmen. By W. W. Spooner. Jones Bros. 


Publishing Co., Cincinnati. Quoted with the permission 
of the publishers. 


VI 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE HUNTER 


Ear y in the spring of 1780, Alexander McCon- 
nel, of Lexington, Kentucky, went into the woods 
on foot to hunt deer. He soon killed a large buck, 
and returned home for a horse, in order to bring 
itin. During his absence, a party of five Indians, 
on one of their skulking expeditions, accidentally 
stumbled on the body of the deer, and perceived 
that it had been recently killed; they naturally 
supposed that the hunter would soon return to 
secure the flesh. Three of them, therefore, took 
their stations within close rifle-shot of the deer, 
while the other two followed the trail of the 
hunter, and waylaid the path by which he was 
expected to return. 

McConnel not thinking of danger, rode care- 
lessly along the path which the scouts were 
watching, until he had come within view of the 
deer, when he was fired on by the whole party 
and his horse killed. While laboring to extricate 
himself from the dying animal, he was seized 
by his enemies, overpowered, and borne off a 
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prisoner. His captors, however, seemed a merry, 
good-natured set of fellows, and permitted him 
to accompany them unbound — and, what was 
rather extraordinary, allowed him to retain his 
gun and hunting accoutrements. He accom- 
panied them with great apparent cheerfulness 
throughout the day, and displayed his dexterity 
by shooting deer for the use of the company, 
until they began to regard him with great par- 
tiality. Having traveled with them in this man- 
ner for several days, they at length reached the 
banks of the Ohio River. 

Heretofore the Indians had taken the precau- 
tion to bind him at night, although not very 
securely; but on that evening he remonstrated 
with them on the subject, and complained so 
strongly of the pain that the cord gave him that 
they merely wrapped the buffalo tug about his 
wrists, and having tied it in an easy knot, and 
then attaching the ends of the rope to their own 
bodies, in order to prevent his moving without 
awakening them, they very composedly went 
to sleep, leaving the prisoner to follow their 
example, or not, as he pleased. 

McConnel determined to effect his escape that 
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night if possible, as on the following morning 
they would cross the river, which would render it 
more difficult. He therefore lay quietly until 
midnight, anxiously ruminating on the best 
means of effecting his object. Accidentally cast- 
ing his eyes in the direction of his feet they fell 
on the glittering blade of a knife, which had 
escaped from its sheath, and was now lying near 
the feet of one of the Indians. 

To reach it with his hands, without disturbing 
the two Indians to whom he was fastened, was 
impossible, and it was very hazardous to attempt 
to draw it up with his feet. This, however, he 
attempted. With much difficulty he grasped the 
blade between his toes, and after repeated and 
long-continued efforts he succeeded at length in 
bringing it within reach of his hands. To cut the 
cords was then but the work of a moment, and 
gradually and silently extricating his person he 


_ walked to the fire and sat down. He saw that 


his work was but half done. That if he should 

attempt to return home without destroying his 

enemies, he would assuredly be pursued and 

probably overtaken, when his fate would be 

certain. On the other hand, it seemed almost 
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impossible for a single individual to succeed in a 
conflict with five Indians, even though they were 
unarmed and asleep. He could not hope to deal 
a blow with a knife so silently and fatally as to 
destroy each one of his enemies in turn, without 
awakening the rest. Their slumbers were pro- 
verbially light and restless— and if he failed 
with a single one he must inevitably be overpow- 
ered by the survivors. The knife was, therefore, 
out of the question. 

After anxious reflection for a few minutes 
he formed his plan. The guns of the Indians 
were stacked near the fire— their knives and 
tomahawks were sheathed by their sides. The 
latter he dared not touch for fear of arousing 
their owners; but the former he carefully re- 
moved, with the exception of two, and hid them 
in the woods, where he knew that the Indians 
would not readily find them. He then returned 
to the spot where the Indians were still sleep- 
ing, ignorant of the fate preparing for them, 
and taking a gun in each hand, he rested the 
muzzles upon a log, within six feet of his victims, 
and having then taken deliberate aim at the 
head of the one and the heart of the other, he 
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pulled both triggers at the same moment. Both 
shots were fatal. 

At the report of their guns, the others sprang 
to their feet, and glared wildly about them. 
McConnel who had run to the spot where the 
other rifles were hidden, hastily seized one of them 
and fired at two of his enemies who happened to 
be standing in a line with each other. The near- 
est fell dead, being shot through the centre of 
the body, the second fell also, bellowing loudly, 
but, soon recovering, limped off into the woods as 
fast as possible. The fifth, the only one who re- 
mained unhurt, darted off like a deer, with a yell 
that announced equal terror and astonishment. 
McConnel, not wishing to fight any more such 
battles, selected his own rifle from the stack, 
and made the best of his way back to Lexington, 
where he arrived in two days. 

A short time afterwards, Mrs. Dunlap, of 
Fayette, who had been for several months a 
prisoner among the Indians on Mad River, made 
her escape and returned to Lexington. She 
reported that the survivor returned to his tribe 
with a lamentable tale. He related that they 
had taken a fine young hunter near Lexington, 
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and had brought him safely as far as the Ohio 
River; that while encamped on the river bank, a 
large party of white men had fallen upon them 
in the night and had killed his companions, 
together with the poor defenseless prisoner, who 
lay bound hand and foot, unable either to escape 
or to resist! 


The American and Gazette, January 22, 1853. 
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JOHN SLOVER’S STORY 


Havinc in the last war been a prisoner among 
the Indians many years, and so being well 
acquainted with the country west of the Ohio, I 
was employed as a guide in the expedition under 
Colonel William Crawford against the Indian 
towns on or near the river Sandusky. It will be 
unnecessary for me to relate, what is so well 
known, the circumstances and unfortunate 
events of that expedition; it will be sufficient to 
observe, that having, on Tuesday, the 4th of 
June, fought the enemy near Sandusky, we lay 
that night in our camp, and the next day fired 
on each other at the distance of three hundred 
yards, doing little or no execution. In the even- 
ing of that day it was proposed by Colonel 
Crawford, as I have since been informed, to 
draw off with order; but at the moment of our 
retreat the Indians (who had probably perceived 
that we were about to retreat) firing alarm-guns, 
our men broke and rode off in confusion, treading 
down those who were on foot, and leaving the 
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wounded men, who supplicated to be taken with 
them. 

I was with others on the rear of our troops, 
feeding our horses in the glade, when our men 
began to break. The main body of our people 
had passed me by a considerable distance before 
I was ready to set out. I overtook them before 
they crossed the glade, and was advanced almost 
in front. The company in which I was had sepa- 
rated from me, and had endeavored to pass a 
morass. On coming up, I found that their horses 
had stuck fast, and in endeavoring to pass, mine 
also in a short time stuck fast. I tried for a long 
time to disengage my horse, until I could hear 
the enemy just behind me, and on each side, but 
in vain. Here I was obliged to leave him. The 
morass was so unstable that I was up to my 
middle in it, and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that I got across it; but having at length 
succeeded, I came up with the six men who had 
left their horses as I had, and two of them, more- 
over, had lost their guns. 

We traveled that night towards Detroit that 
we might avoid the enemy. We supposed that 
they had taken the paths by which the main 
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body of our people had retreated. Just before day 
we got into a second deep morass, and were 
obliged to wait until it was light to see our way 
through it. 

The whole of this day we traveled towards the 
Shawanese towns, with a view of throwing our- 
selves still farther out of the reach of the enemy. 
About ten o’clock this day, Thursday, we sat 
down to eat a little, having tasted nothing since 
Tuesday, the day of our engagement, and now 
the only thing we had to eat was a scrap of pork 
to each. 

We had sat down by a warrior’s path which 
we had not suspected, when eight or nine war- 
riors appeared. Running off hastily we left our 
baggage and provisions, but were not discovered 
by the party; and skulking some time in the grass 
and bushes, we returned to the place and recov- 
ered our baggage. The warriors had hallooed as 
they passed, and were answered by others on our 
flanks. 

In our journey through the glades or wide 
extended dry meadows, about twelve o’clock 
this day, we discovered a party of Indians in 
front, but skulking in the grass and bushes we 
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were not seen by them. In these glades we were 
in great danger, as we could be seen at a great 
distance. In the afternoon of this day there fell 
a heavy rain, and then, traveling on, we saw a 
party of the enemy about two hundred yards 
before us. By hiding ourselves in the bushes we 
had again the good fortune not to be discovered. 
This night we got out of the glades, having in the 
night crossed the paths by which we had ad- 
vanced to Sandusky. 

It was our design to leave all these paths to the 
right and to come in by the Tuscarawas. We 
should have made a much greater progress had 
it not been for two of our companions who were 
lame; the one having his foot burnt, the other 
with a rheumatic swelling on his knee. 

On this day, which was the second after the 
retreat, one of our company, the man with the 
rheumatic swelling, was left some distance behind 
in a swamp. Waiting for him awhile, we saw 
him coming, within one hundred yards, as I 
sat on the body of an old tree mending my 
moccasins; but taking my eye from him I saw 
him no more. He had not observed our tracks, 
but had gone a different way. We whistled on 
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our chargers, and afterwards hallooed for him, 
but in vain. Nevertheless he was fortunate in 
missing us, for he afterwards came safe into 
Wheeling, which is a post of ours on the Ohio, 
about seventy miles below Fort Pitt. We trav- 
eled on until night, and were on the waters of 
the Muskingum from the middle of this day. 
Having caught a fawn, we made a fire in the 
evening and had a repast, having in the mean time 
eaten nothing but the small bit of pork I men- 
tioned before. We set off at break of day. About 
nine o'clock the third day we fell in with a party 
of the enemy about twelve miles from the Tus- 
carawas, which is about one hundred and thirty- 
five miles from Fort Pitt. They had come upon 
our tracks, or had been on our flanks, and had 
discovered us, and then, having gone before, had 
waylaid us, and fired before we perceived them. 
At the first fire one of my companions fell before 
me and another just behind me; these two had 
guns. There were six men in company, and four 
guns, two of these rendered useless by the water 
when coming through the swamp the first night. 
We tried to discharge them, but could not. When 
the Indians fired, I ran to a tree, but an Indian 
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presenting himself fifteen yards before me, 
directed me to deliver myself up and I should 
not be hurt. My gun was in good order, but 
fearing the enemy behind might discharge their 
pieces at me, I did not risk firing. I had after- 
wards reason to regret this when I found what 
was to be my fate, and that the Indian who was 
before me and presented his gun was one of those 
who had just fired. Two of my companions were 
taken with me in the same manner, the Indians 
assuring us that we should not be hurt; but one 
in the company, James Paul, who had a gun in 
order, made his escape and has since come into 
Wheeling. One of these Indians knew me, and 
was of the party by whom I was taken in the 
last war. He came up and spoke to me, calling 
me by my Indian name Mannuchothee, and up- 
braiding me for coming to war against them. 

[Slover had lived for six years with the Indians 
after they captured him at New River when he 
was eight years of age. Ed.] 

The party by whom we were made prisoners 
had taken some horses, and had left them at the 
glades we had passed the day before. They had 
followed on our tracks from those glades, on our 
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return to which we found the horses and rode. 
We were carried to Wachatomakak, a town of 
the Mingoes and Shawanese. I think it was on 
the third day we reached the town. When we 
were approaching it our captors began to look 
sour. [hey had been kind to us up to this time, 
and had given us a little meat and flour to eat, 
which they had found or taken from some of our 
men on their retreat. This town is small, and, so 
we were told, was about two miles distant from 
the main town to which they intended to carry us. 

The inhabitants from this town came out with 
clubs and tomahawks, and struck, beat, and 
abused us greatly. One of my two companions 
they seized, and having stripped him naked, 
blacked him with coal and water. This was the 
sign that he would be burnt. The man seemed to 
surmise it and shed tears. Heasked me the mean- 
ing of being blacked; but I was forbid by the 
enemy, in their own language, to tell him what 
was intended. In English, which they spoke 
easily, having been often at Fort Pitt, they 
assured him that he was not to be hurt. I know 
of no reason of making him the first object of 
their cruelty, unless it was that he was the oldest. 
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A warrior had been sent to the great town to 
acquaint them of our coming and prepare them 
for the frolic; for on our coming to it, the inhab- 
itants came out with guns, clubs, and tomahawks. 
We were told that we had to run to the council 
house, about three hundred yards. The man 
that was blacked was about twenty yards in 
front of us in running the gauntlet. They made 
him their principal object; men, women, and 
children beating him; and those who had guns 
firing loads of powder on him as he ran naked, 
putting the muzzles of their guns to his body, 
shouting, hallooing, and beating their drums in 
the mean time. 

The unhappy man had reached the door of the 
council house, beaten and wounded in a manner 
shocking to the sight; for having arrived before 
him, we had it in our power to view the spec- 
tacle — it was, indeed, the most horrid that can 
be conceived. They had cut him with their 
tomahawks, shot his body black, burnt it into 
holes with loads of powder blown into him; a 
large wadding had made a hole in his shoulder 
whence the blood gushed. 

Agreeable to the declaration of the enemy, 
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when he first set out he had reason to think him- 
self secure when he had reached the door of the 
council house. This seemed to be his hope, for, 
coming up with great struggling and endeavors, 
he laid hold of the door, but was pulled back 
and drawn away by them. Finding that they 
intended no mercy, but to put him to death, he 
attempted several times to snatch or lay hold 
of some of their tomahawks, but being weak he 
could not effect it. We saw him borne off, and 
they were a long time beating, wounding, pursu- 
ing, and killing him. 

That same evening I saw the dead body of this 
man close by the council house. He was later 
dismembered, and his limbs and head erected 
on poles outside the town. 

Three others had been put to death in the 
same way before we reached the town. One was 
Colonel Harrison, and another a son of Colonel 
Crawford. The third I did not know. The next 
day their limbs and heads were also stuck on 
poles outside the town. 

My surviving companion was sent to another 
town shortly after we had reached the council 
house, and I presume that he was burnt or 
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executed in the same manner. In the evening 
the men assembled in the council house; this is a 
large building about fifty yards in length, about 
twenty-five yards wide, and about sixteen feet 
in height, built of split poles covered with bark. 
Their first object was to examine me. This they 
could do in their own language, inasmuch as I 
could speak the Miame, Shawanese, and Dela- 
ware languages, which I had learnt in my former 
captivity. I found that I had not forgotten them, 
especially the two former. 

They began interrogating me as to the situa- 
tion of our country, our provisions, our numbers, 
the state of the war between us and Great 
Britain. I informed them that General Corn- 
wallis had been taken, but the next day, when 
Mathew Elliot with James Girty came, he said it 
was a lie; and the Indians seemed to give full 
credit to his declaration. 

Hitherto I[ had been treated with some appear- 
ance of kindness, but now the enemy began to 
alter their behavior towards me. Girty had told 
them that when he asked me how I liked to live 
there, I had said that I intended to take the 
first opportunity to take a scalp and run off. It 
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was, to be sure, very probable that, if I had 
such intention, I would communicate it to him! 
Another man came to me and told me a story of 
his having lived on the south branch of the 
Potomac in Virginia, and of having three brothers 
there. He pretended that he wished to get away, 
but I suspected his design; nevertheless he re- 
ported that I had consented to go. In the mean 
time I was not tied, and could have escaped, 
but having nothing to put on my feet, I waited 
some time longer to provide for this. 

I was invited every night to the war dance, 
which they usually continued until almost day. 
I could not comply with their desire, believing 
these things to be the service of the Devil. 

The council lasted fifteen days; fifty to one 
hundred warriors being usually in council, and 
sometimes more. Every warrior is admitted to 
these councils: but only the chiefs or head war- 
riors have the privilege of speaking. The head 
warriors are accounted such from the number of 
scalps and prisoners they have taken. 

The third day McKee was in council, and after- 
wards was usually present. He spoke little, and 
did not ask any questions or speak to me at all. 
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He lives about two miles out of town, has a 
house built of square logs with a shingle roof; he 
was dressed in gold-laced clothes. I had seen him 
at the former town through which we passed. 

I think it was on the last day of the council, 
save one, that a speech came from Detroit, 
brought by a warrior who had been counseling 
with the commanding officer at that place. The 
speech had been long expected, and was in an- 
swer to one sent some time before from the town 
to Detroit. It was in a belt of wampum, and 
began by addressing them, “My children,” and 
inquiring why they continued to take prisoners. 
“Provisions are scarce; when prisoners are 
brought in we are obliged to maintain them, and 
still some of them are running away and carry- 
ing tidings of our affairs. When any of your peo- 
ple fall into the hands of the rebels, they show 
no mercy; why, then, should you take prisoners? 
Take no more prisoners, my children, of any 
sort; man, woman, or child.” 

Two days later, a party being collected of every 
nation that was near, it was determined to take 
no more prisoners of any sort. They had held a 
large council, and the determination was, that 
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if they were to find a child of merely a span or 
three inches in length, they would show no mercy 
to it. At the conclusion of the council it was 
agreed upon by all the tribes present, namely, the 
Tawawa, Chippewa, the Wyandots, the Min- 
goes, the Delawares, the Shawanese, Munses, 
and a part of the Cherokees, that should any of 
the nations who were present take any prisoners, 
these tribes would rise against them, take away 
the prisoners and put them to death. 

In the course of these deliberations I under- 
stood perfectly what was said. They laid plans 
against our settlements of Kentucky, the Falls, 
and towards Wheeling. These it will be unneces- 
sary for me to mention in this narrative, more 
especially as the Indians, finding me to have 
escaped, and knowing that I would not fail to 
communicate these designs, will be led to alter 
their resolutions. 

There was one council held at which I was not 
present. The warriors had sent for me as usual, 
but the squaw with whom I was quartered would 
not suffer me to go, but hid me under a large 
quantity of skins. It may have been from an 
unwillingness that I should hear in council the 
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determination with respect to me that I should 
be burnt. 

About this time, twelve men were brought in 
from Kentucky, three of whom were burnt on 
this day; the remainder were distributed to other 
towns, and, as the Indians informed me, all were 
burnt. This was after the speech came from 
Detroit. 

The day after the council I have mentioned, 
about forty warriors, accompanied by George 
Girty, came early in the morning round the 
house where I was. The squaws gave me up. 
I was sitting before the door of the house. They 
put a rope round my neck, stripped me naked, 
tied my arms behind my back, and blacked me 
in the usual manner. As soon as I was tied, 
George Girty cursed me, and said that I should 
now get what I had deserved many years. I was 
led away to a town distant about five miles, to 
which a messenger had been dispatched to desire 
them to prepare to receive me. 

Arriving at this town, I was beaten with clubs 
and the pipe ends of their tomahawks, and was 
kept for some time tied to a tree before a house 
door. In the mean time the inhabitants set out 
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to another town, about two miles distant, where 
I was to be burnt, and where I arrived about 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Here also was a council house, part of it cov- 
ered and part of it without a roof. In the part 
of it where no cover was, but only sides built up, 
there stood a post about sixteen feet in height; 
and in the middle of the house around the post, 
there were three piles of wood built about three 
feet high and four feet from the post. 

Being brought to the post, my arms were tied 
behind me, and the thong or cord with which 
they were bound was fastened to the post; a 
rope also was put about my neck, and tied to the 
post about four feet above my head. During the 
time they were tying me, piles of wood were 
kindled and began to flame. 

Death by burning, which now appeared to be 
my fate, I had resolved to sustain with patience. 
The divine grace of God had made it less alarm- 
ing to me; for on my way this day I had been 
greatly exercised in regard to my latter end. I 
knew myself to have been a regular member of a 
church, and to have sought repentance for my 
sins; but though I had often heard of the faith of 
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assurance, I had known nothing of it. But, early ' 
this day, instantaneously by a change wrought 
upon me, sudden and perceivable as lightning, 
an assurance that my peace was made with God 
sprang up in my mind. 

The following words were the subject of my 
meditation, — “In peace thou shalt see God. 
Fear not those who can kill the body. In peace 
shalt thou depart.’”’ On this occasion, by a con- 
fidence in mind not to be resisted, I was fully 
assured of my salvation. This being the case I 
was willing, satisfied, and glad to die. 

I was tied to the post, as I have already said, 
and the flame was now kindled. The day was 
clear; nota cloud to be seen. If there were clouds 
low in the horizon, the sides of the house pre- 
vented me from seeing them, but I heard no thun- 
der, nor observed any sign of approaching rain. 
Just as the fire of one pile began to blaze, the wind 
arose, and in about fifteen minutes after they had 
tied me to the post, it blew a hurricane, and the 
rain followed in less than three minutes. The rain 
fell violently; and the fire, though it had begun 
to blaze considerably, was instantly extinguished. 
The rain lasted about a quarter of an hour. 
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The savages stood amazed when it was over, 
and were a long time silent. At last one said, 
“We will let him alone till morning, and take a 
whole day’s frolic in burning him.”” The sun at 
this time was about three hours high. It was 
agreed upon, and the rope about my neck was 
untied. Then making me sit down, they began 
to dance round me. They continued dancing in 
this manner until eleven o’clock at night; in the 
mean time, beating, kicking, and wounding me 
with their tomahawks and clubs. 

At last one of the warriors, the Half Moon, 
asked me if I was sleepy. I answered, “Yes.” 
The head warrior then chose out three warriors 
to take care of me. I was taken to a blockhouse; 
my arms were tied until the cord was hid in the 
flesh. They were tied in two places, round the 
wrist and above the elbows. A rope was fastened 
about my neck and tied to a beam of the house, 
but permitting me to lie down upon a board. 
The three warriors were constantly harassing and 
troubling me, saying, “ How will you like to eat 
fire to-morrow? You will kill no more Indians 
now.” I was hoping the while that they would 
go to sleep, when at length, about an hour before 
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daybreak, two lay down. The third smoked a 
pipe, talked to me, and asked the same painful 
questions. About half an hour afterwards, he 
also lay down; I heard him begin to snore. In- 
stantly [ went to work, and as my arms were 
numbed by the cord, I laid myself down upon my 
right arm, which was behind my back, and keep- 
ing the cord fast with my fingers, which still had 
some life and strength, I slipped it from my left 
arm over my elbow and my wrist. One of the 
warriors now got up and stirred the fire. I was 
apprehensive lest I should be examined, and 
thought that it was all over with me, but he lay 
down again, and my hopes revived. I then 
attempted to unloose the rope about my neck; 
tried to gnaw it, but it was in vain, as it was as 
thick as my thumb and as hard as iron, being 
made of a buffalo hide. I wrought with it for a 
long time, gave it up, and could see no relief. At 
this time I saw daybreak and heard the cock 
crow. I made a second attempt, almost without 
hope, pulling the rope by putting my fingers 
between it and my neck, and to my great sur- 
prise it came easily untied. It was a noose with 
two or three knots tied over it. 
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I stepped over the warriors as they lay, and 
being clear of the house, I looked back to see if 
there was any disturbance. I then ran through 
the town towards a cornfield. As I went, I sawa 
squaw with four or five children lying asleep 
under a tree. I avoided them and reached the 
field, where I untied my arm which was swollen 
and black by this time. Having seen a number of 
horses in the glade as I ran through it, I went 
back to catch one, and on my way I found a piece 
of an old rug, or quilt, hanging on the fence. 
This I took with me. Having caught the horse, 
the rope with which I had been tied served for a 
halter, and I rode off. The horse was strong and 
swift, and the woods being open, and the country 
level, about ten o’clock that day I crossed the 
Scioto River at a place, by computation, fifty 
full miles from the town. I had ridden about 
twenty-five miles on this side of the Scioto by 
_ three o’clock in the afternoon, when the horse 
began to fail, and could no longer go on a trot. 
I instantly left him, and, on foot, ran about 
twenty miles farther that day, making in the 
whole a distance of near one hundred miles. In 
the evening I heard hallooing behind me, and for 
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this reason did not halt until about ten o’clock 
at night, when I sat down, was extremely sick, 
and vomited. But when the moon rose, which 
might have been about two hours later, I went 
on and traveled until day. 

During the night I had a path, but in the 
morning I judged it prudent to forsake the path 
and take a ridge for the distance of fifteen miles, 
in a line at right angles to my course, as I went 
along, putting back with a stick the weeds which 
I had bent, lest I should be tracked by the enemy. 
I lay the next night on the waters of the Muskin- 
gum. The nettles had been troublesome to me 
after my crossing the Scioto, having nothing to 
defend myself but the piece of rug which I had 
used as a saddle while I rode. The briars and 
thorns were now painful, too, and prevented me 
from traveling in the night until the moon 
appeared. In the mean time I was prevented 
from sleeping by the mosquitoes, and even in the 
day I was obliged to travel with a handful of 
bushes to brush them from my body. 

The second night I reached Cushakim. The 
next day I came to Newcomer’s Town, where I 
got about seven raspberries, which were the first 
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thing I had eaten since the morning on which the 
Indians had taken me to burn me. 

It was now about three o’clock of the fourth © 
day. I felt very little hunger, but was extremely 
weak. I swam the Muskingum River at Old- 
comer’s Town. It was two hundred yards wide. 
Having reached the bank, I sat down, looked 
back, and thought that I had a start of the 
Indians if any should pursue. That evening I 
traveled about five miles, and the next day I 
came to Stillwater, a small river, in a branch of 
which I got two crawfish to eat. The next night 
I lay within five miles of Wheeling, but I had not 
slept a wink during the whole time, on account of 
the mosquitoes. 

The next day I came to Wheeling, and saw a 
man on the island in the Ohio opposite to that 
post. By calling to him, and by asking for par- 
ticular persons who had been on the expedition, 
and by telling him that I was Slover, at length, 
with great difficulty, he was persuaded to come 
Over in his canoe and carry me across. 

Narratives of the Perils and Sufferings of Dr. John 


Knight and John Slover, among the Indians, during the 
Revolutionary War. James. Cincinnati, 1867. 


VIII 


A PIRATE'S BLUNDER 


On the morning of the 29th of August, 1832, 
the brig Mexican, Joseph Peabody, owner, sailed 
from Salem, Massachusetts, under command of 
John G. Butman, captain, having a crew of 
twelve men; I had shipped as ordinary seaman on 
board the Mexican, signing the papers in Pea- 
body’s office at the foot of Elm Street. I was at 
Peabody’s storehouse at about seven o'clock on 
the morning of the day of sailing, and others of 
the crew came soon after. After waiting quite a 
while it was suggested that we go after the cook, 
Ridgely, who then boarded with a Mrs. Ranson, 
a colored woman living on Becket Street, so we 
set out, three or four of us, to find him. He was 
at home, but disinclined to go, as he wished to 
pass one more Sunday at home. However, after 
some persuading, he got ready, and we all started 
out of the gate together. Here one little incident 
happened, illustrative of sailors’ superstition, and 
as it afterwards turned out might be applied to 
this particular narrative. A black hen was in 
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the yard, and as we came out, the bird flew upon 
the fence, and flapping her wings gave a loud 
crow. Ihe cook was wild with terror, and in- 
sisted that something was going to happen; that 
such a sign meant harm; and he ran about in 
search of a stone or something capable of knock- 
ing out the brain of the offending bird. The poor 
darky did not, however, succeed in his murder- 
ous design, but followed us grumbling. 

At about ten o’clock we mustered all present 
and accounted for, and commenced to carry the 
specie, with which we were to purchase our re- 
turn cargo, on board the brig in a sailboat from 
Peabody’s Wharf. We carried aboard twenty 
thousand dollars in silver, in ten boxes of two 
thousand dollars each; we also had on board 
about one hundred bags of saltpetre, and one 
hundred chests of tea. The silver was stored in 
the run under the cabin floor, and there was not 
a man on board but knew where the money was 
stored. The brig lay in the harbor about oppo- 
site Phillips’ Wharf, well over towards Naugus 
Head. 

At last everything being ready, we hove anchor 
and stood out to sea in the face of a southwest 
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wind, under the pilotage of old Captain Joseph 
Perkins, of Baker’s Island. The wind continued 
ahead all day; we kept beating, making little 
headway, but by night we had made good offing, 
and were out of sight of land. As soon as we got 
outside and stowed anchor, cleared ship, the 
captain called all hands and divided the crew 
into watches; as near as I can remember, the 
mate’s watch was Jack Ardissone, Israel Lus- 
comb, and myself [John Battis]. Benjamin Reed 
was first mate. The captain’s watch was com- 
posed of Benjamin Daniels, Benjamin Larcom, 
Fred Trask, Theodore Siesbuttel, and Thomas 
Fuller. John R. Nichols was second mate. 

On account of the several acts of piracy pre- 
viously committed on Salem ships, Captain 
Butman undoubtedly feared, or, perhaps, had a 
premonition of a like happening to his vessel, for 
the next day, while I was aft at work on the main 
rigging, I heard the captain and first mate talk- 
ing about pirates. The captain said he would 
fight a long while before he would give his money 
up. They had a long talk together, and he seemed 
to be very much worried. I think it was the next 
day after this conversation between Captain 
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Butman and Mr. Reed that I was at the wheel 
steering, when the captain came and spoke to me. 
He asked me how I felt about leaving home, and 
I replied that I felt the same as ever, all right. 
I learned that he had put this question to all the 
rest of the crew. 

We sailed along without anything occurring 
worthy of note until the night of the 19th of 
September. After supper we were all sitting 
together during the dog watch (this being be- 
tween six and eight o’clock p.m.), when all 
seemed bent on telling pirate yarns, and, of 
course, got more or less excited. I went below 
at twelve o'clock, and at four the next morning 
my watch was called. Upon coming on deck, the 
first mate came forward and said that we must 
keep a sharp lookout, as there was a vessel 
around, and that she had crossed our stern and 
had gone to leeward. I took a seat between the 
night heads, and had been sitting there but a 
few minutes when a vessel crossed our bows and 
went to the windward of us. We were going at a 
pretty good rate at that time. I sang out and the 
mate came forward with a glass, but said he could 
not make her out. I told him he would see her 
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to the windward at daylight. At dawn we dis- 
covered a topsail schooner about five miles off 
our weather quarter, standing on the wind on 
the same tack we were. The wind was light, at 
5.5.W., and we were standing about S.E. At 
seven o clock, the captain came on deck, and this 
was the first he knew of the schooner being 
about us. I was at the wheel when the captain 
came out of the cabin; he looked toward the 
schooner, and as soon as he perceived her, reached 
and took his glass and went up into the main- 
top. He came down and, closing his glass, said, 
“That’s the very man I’ve been looking for. I 
can count thirty men on his deck.” He also said 
that he saw one man on the foretop-gallant yard, 
looking out, and that he was very suspicious of 
her. He then ordered us to set all sail, as the 
schooner did not seem to sail very fast, thinking 
that we might get away from her. 

While I was up loosing the main-royal I sat 
on the yard, and let them hoist me up to the 
truck, so that I could have a good look around. 
I saw another vessel, a brig, to the eastward of 
us, away ahead, and reported it. The schooner 
had in the mean time sailed very fast, for when I 
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started to come down, she was off our beam. 
From all appearances and her manner of sailing, 
we concluded afterwards that she had a drag out. 
We then went to breakfast, the schooner went 
ahead of us, and appeared to be after the other 
vessel. Then the captain altered the brig’s 
course, tacking to the westward, keeping a little 
off from the wind to make good way through the 
water, to get clear of her if possible. After break- 
fast, when we came on deck, the schooner was 
coming down on us under a full press of sail. I 
noticed two kegs of powder alongside of two short 
carronades, the only guns we had. Our means of 
defense, however, proved utterly worthless, as 
the shot was a number of sizes too large for the 
guns. A few moments before this, the schooner 
had fired a shot at us to heave to, which Captain 
Butman was on the point of doing as I came on 
deck. The schooner then hoisted patriotic colors, 
the Columbian flag, backed her main-topsail and 
lay to about half a mile to the windward, within 
hailing distance. 

The schooner was a long, low, straight, topsail 
schooner of about one hundred and fifty tons 
burden, painted black, with a narrow white 
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streak, a large head with a horn of plenty painted 
white; a mast raked aft, and a large main-top- 
mast, a regular Baltimore clipper; we could not 
see any name. She carried thirty or more men, 
with a long thirty-two pounder swivel amidships, 
with four brass guns, two on each side. A hail 
came in English from the schooner, asking us 
where we were from, where bound, and what our 
cargo was. Captain Butman replied, “Tea and 
saltpetre.” The same voice from the schooner 
then hailed us for the captain to lower a boat 
and come alongside, and bring with him his pa- 
pers. [he boat was got ready, and Captain But- 
man and four men — Jack Ardissone, Thomas 
Fuller, Benjamin Larcom, and Fred Trask — got 
in and pulled to the schooner. When they 
started, Captain Butman shook hands with 
the mate, Mr. Reed, and told him to do the 
best he could if he never saw him again. The 
Mexican’s boat pulled up to the gangway of 
the schooner, but they ordered it to go to the 
fore-chains, then five of the pirates jumped into 
our boat, not permitting any of our men to go on 
board the schooner, and pushed off, ordering the 
captain back to the brig; they were armed with 
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pistols in their belts, and long knives up their 
sleeves. While at the schooner’s side, after get- 
ting into our boat, one of the pirates asked their 
captain, in Spanish, what they should do with 
us, and his answer was, “‘ Dead cats don’t mew — 
have her thoroughly searched, and bring aboard 
all you can — you know what to do with them.” 
The orders of the captain of the schooner, being 
in Spanish, were understood by only one of the 
Mexican’s crew then in the boat, namely, Ardis- 
sone, who burst into tears, and in broken English 
declared that all was over with them. 

It was related to me by one of our crew that 
while the Mexican’s boat was at the fore-chains 
of the schooner, the brig before mentioned was 
plainly seen to the eastward, and the remark was 
made to Thomas Fuller that it would be a good 
thing to shove off and pull for the vessel in sight, 
to which proposition Fuller scornfully answered, 
_ “Twill do no such thing; I will stay and take my 
chances with the boys.” 

Our boat returned to the brig, and Captain 
Butman and the five pirates came on board; two 
of them went down in the cabin with him, and 
the other three loafed around the decks. Our 
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first mate came up from the cabin and told us to 
muster aft and get the money up. Luscomb and 
I, being near the companionway, started to go 
down into the cabin, when we met the boatswain 
of the pirate coming up, who gave the signal for 
attack. The three pirates on deck sprang on 
Luscomb and myself, striking at us with the 
long knives across our heads. A Scotch hat I 
happened to have on, with a large cotton hand- 
kerchief inside, saved me from a severe wound- 
ing, as both were cut through and through. Our 
mate, Mr. Reed, here interfered and attempted 
to stop them from assaulting us, whereupon they 
turned on him. 

We then went down into the cabin and into 
the run; there were eight of us in all. Six of our 
men then went back into the cabin, and the 
steward and myself were ordered to pass the 
money up, which we did onto the cabin floor, 
and our crew then took it and carried it on deck. 
In the mean time the pirate officer in charge 
(third mate) had hailed the schooner and had 
told them they had found what they were looking 
for. The schooner then sent a launch containing 
sixteen men, which came alongside us, and they 
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boarded us. They made the crew pass the boxes 
of money down into their boat, and it was then 
conveyed on board the pirate. 

The launch came back, with about a dozen 
more men, and the search began in earnest. 
Nine of them rushed down into the cabin where 
the captain, Jack Ardissone, and myself were 
standing. They beat the captain with their long 
knives, and battered a speaking-trumpet to 
pieces over his head and shoulders. Seeing that 
we could do nothing, I made a break to reach 
the deck by jumping out of the cabin window, 
thinking I could get there by grasping hold of 
the boat’s davits and pulling myself up on deck. 
Jack Ardissone, divining my movement, caught 
my foot as I was jumping and saved me, as I 
should probably have missed my calculation and 
gone overboard. Jack then ran and I after him, 
and the pirates after both of us, leaving the 
captain, whom they had continued to beat and 
abuse, demanding more money. We ran into 
the steerage. Jack, not calculating the break of 
the deck, soon went over into the hold, and I on 
top of him. For some reason the pirates gave up 
the chase before they reached the break between 
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decks, or they would have gone down with us. 
By the fall Jack broke two of his ribs. Under 
deck we had a clean sweep, there being no cargo, 
so we could go from one end of the vessel to the 
other. The crew then got together in the fore- 
castle and stayed there; we had n’t been there 
long before the mate, Mr. Reed, came rushing 
down, chased by the boatswain of the pirate, 
demanding his money. The mate then told Lus- 
comb to go and get his money, which he had 
previously given Luscomb to stow away for him 
in some safe place. There were two hundred dol- 
lars in specie, and Luscomb had put it under 
the wood in the hold. Luscomb went and got it, 
brought it up, and gave it to the pirate, who 
untied the bag, took a handful out, re-tied the 
bag, and went up on deck and threw the handful 
of money overboard so that those on the schooner 
could see that they had found more money. 
Then the pirates went to Captain Butman and 
told him that if they found any more money 
which we had n’t surrendered they would cut all 
our throats. I must have followed them into the 
cabin, for I heard them tell the captain this. 
Previous to this, we of the crew found that we 
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had about fifty dollars, which we secured by put- 
ting into my pickle keg, and this was secretly 
placed in the breast-hook forward. On hearing 
this threat made to the captain, I ran back and 
informed the crew what I had heard, and we 
took the money out of my keg and dropped it 
down the air-streak, which is the space between 
the inside and the outside planking. It went 
away down to the keelson. Our carpenter after- 
wards located its exact position and recovered 
every cent of it. Strange to say, the first thing 
they searched, on coming below, was the pickle 
keg. The search of our effects by the pirates was 
pretty thorough, and they took all new clothes, 
tobacco, etc. In the cabin they searched the 
captain’s chest, but failed to get at seven hun- 
dred dollars which he had concealed in the false 
bottom. They had previously taken from him 
several hundred dollars which he had in his 
pocket, and his gold watch, and had also relieved 
the mate of his watch, and when they finally 
departed, took our boat and colors. 

About noon it appeared to be very quiet on 
deck, we having been between decks ever since 
the real searching party came on board. We all 
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agreed not to go on deck again, and to make 
resistance with sticks of wood if they should 
attempt to come down, determined to sell our 
lives as dearly as possible. Being somewhat curi- 
ous, I thought that I would peep up and see what 
they were doing; as I did soa cocked pistol was 
pressed to my head, and I was ordered to come on 
deck, and went, expecting to be thrown overboard. 
One took me by the collar and held me out at 
arm’s length to plunge a knife into me. I looked 
him right in the eye, and he dropped his knife 
and ordered me to get the doors of the forecastle, 
which were below. I went down and got them, 
but they did not seem to understand how they 
were to be used, and they made me come up and 
ship them. They were not doors in the same sense 
as those now in use, but were merely boards 
fitting into grooves, as in a coal bin. There were 
three of them, and as I was letting the last one 
in, I caught the gleam of a cutlass being drawn, 
so, taking the top of the door on my stomach, I 
turned a quick somersault and went down head 
first into the forecastle; the cutlass came down, 
but did not find me; it went into the companion- 
way quite a depth. Then they hauled the slide 
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over and fastened it, and we were all locked 
below. They fastened the aft companionway 
leading down into the cabin, locking our officers 
below as well. From noises that came from over- 
head, we were convinced that the pirates had 
begun their work of destruction. 

All running rigging, including tiller ropes, was 
cut, sails slashed into ribbons, spars cut loose, 
ship instruments and all movable articles on 
which they could lay hands were demolished, the 
yards were tumbled down and we could hear the 
main boom swinging from side to side. They 
then, as appears by later developments, filled 
the caboose, or cook’s galley, with combustibles, 
consisting of tar, tarred rope-yarn, oakum, etc., 
setting fire to the same, and lowered the dis- 
mantled mainsail so that it rested on the top of 
the caboose. In this horrible suspense we waited 
for an hour or more, when all became quiet, save 
the wash of the sea against the brig. All this time 
the crew had been cooped up in the darkness of 
the forecastle, of course unable to speculate as 
to what would be the next move of the enemy, 
or how soon death would come to each and all 
of us. 
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Finally, at about three in the afternoon, 
Thomas Fuller came running forward and in- 
formed us that the pirates were leaving the ship; 
one after another of the crew made their way to 
the cabin, and in peering out of the two small 
stern windows saw the pirates pulling for the 
schooner. Captain Butman was at this time 
standing on the cabin table, looking out from 
a small skylight, the one means of egress the 
pirates had neglected to fasten. We told him 
that from the odor of smoke we believed that 
they had fired the brig; he said that he knew it 
was so, and ordered us to remain quiet.. He then 
stepped down from the table and for several 
moments knelt in prayer, after which he calmly 
told us to go forward and he would call us when 
he wanted us. We had not been in the forecastle 
long before he called us back, and directed that 
we all get buckets under deck and fill them with 
water from casks in the hold. On our return he 
again opened the skylight and drew himself up 
on deck. We then handed him a small bucket of 
water and he crept along the deck in the direc- 
tion of the caboose, keeping well under the rail 
in order to escape observation from the schooner, 
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and pushing the bucket before him. The fire 
was just breaking through the top of the caboose, 
when he arrived in time to throw several hand- 
fuls of water on top so as to keep it under. This 
he continued to do for a long time, not daring 
to extinguish it immediately, lest the pirates 
should notice the absence of smoke and know 
that their plan for our destruction had been 
frustrated. When the fire had been reduced to a 
reasonable degree of safety, he came and opened 
the aft companionway and let us all up. The 
schooner, being a fast sailor, was in the distance 
about hull down. The fire in the caboose was 
allowed to burn in a smouldering condition for 
perhaps a half-hour or more, keeping up a dense 
smoke. By this time the pirate schooner was 
well-nigh out of sight, or nearly topsails under 
to the eastward. On looking about us, we found 
the Mexican in a bad plight; all sails, halyards, 
and running-gear were cut, head-sails dragging 
in the water, and on account of the tiller ropes 
being cut loose, the brig was rolling about in the 
trough of the sea. 

We at once set to work repairing damages as 
speedily as possible, and before dark had bent 
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new sails and repaired our running-gear to a 
great extent. 

Fortunately, through the shrewdness and fore- 
sight of Captain Butman, our most valuable 
ship’s instruments, compass, quadrant, sextant, 
etc., had escaped destruction. It seems that 
immediately on discovering the true character 
of the stranger, he had, without mentioning the 
fact to any one, placed them in the steerage and 
covered them with a quantity of oakum, making 
quite a pile; this the pirates somehow overlooked 
in their search, although they passed and repassed 
it continually during their visit. 

The brig was then put before the wind, steer- 
ing north, and as by the intervention of Divine 
Providence a strong wind came up, which before 
dark developed into a heavy squall with thun- 
der and lightning, we let the brig go before 
the fury of the gale, not taking in a stitch of 
canvas. 

On attempting to provide a mess, we found 
that the pirates had, in their search for money, 
not neglected to pay a visit to the galley, for they 
had, much to our disgust, run their knives through 
and through the duff bags, pudding and all. Of 
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course that was speedily thrown overboard as 
unfit for men to eat. 

We steered north till the next morning, when 
the brig’s course was altered and we stood due 
west, tacking off and on several courses for a day 
or two, when finally a homeward course was 
taken which was kept up until we reached Salem, 
October 12, 1832. 


So ended the voyage of the brig Mexican; but 
those who like to see poetic justice done to the 
villains of the story will be glad to learn what 
became of the pirates. A description of the 
rakish craft was sent broadcast, and before long 
she was run down on the west coast of Africa by 
the British warship Curlew. The pirates fled 
ashore, but four of them were soon captured, 
and five more of them taken at Fernando Po, 
and still more of them apprehended at St. 
Thomas. The British courts handed the pris- 
oners over to the United States, and after a 
carefully conducted trial at Boston, the pirate 
captain and six of his rascals were condemned to 
death. One of them was pardoned because he 
had saved the lives of more than seventy persons 
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from a wreck in the Bahamas, but the rest were 
hanged. The name of the pirate ship was the 
Panda, and that of her pirate commander, Pedro 
Gibert. In the course of the trial it was confessed 
that when Gibert found that the crew of the 
Mexican had merely been battened down and 
left to burn with the ship, he was furious and at 
once put the Panda about and searched for the 
burning ship for several days, intending if he 
found her to cut the throats of all on board. His 
motto, as we have seen, was “Dead cats don’t 
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The Brig Mexican of Salem captured by pirates, and her 
escape. By Edward C. Battis. A paper read before the 
Essex Institute, February 21, 1898. Quoted with the 
author’s permission. 


IX 


A SLAVE’S DASH FOR FREEDOM 


Tom STOWE was a slave, whose owner lived on 
a plantation about eighteen miles from Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, and was known from New Orleans 
to Baltimore as an enterprising, reckless, and gen- 
erally successful sporting man, but not as a com- 
mon gambler. He kept from ten to twenty race- 
horses and a half-dozen fighting dogs, and he 
never failed to buy the smartest fighting-cocks 
no matter what their price might be. Tom said 
that he had paid as high as a thousand dollars 
for a single bird. 

Stowe was head man in this sporting estab- 
lishment, managed the training, grooming, feed- 
ing, and fitting of all the animals and birds. He 
had become so necessary to the welfare of the 
concern that his owner more than once refused to 
sell him for three thousand dollars, offered by 
rival sportsmen. They usually started North in 
April, by way of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, 
and had some sport at Memphis, Louisville, 
and Cincinnati. Then, leaving the steamboat at 
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Wheeling, they went up to Morgantown, where 
they stayed to recruit and fit the horses and 
fighting-cocks for the June races and sporting in 
Baltimore. His owner would often leave Tom in 
charge of the establishment while it was recruit- 
ing in Morgantown, and go to Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 

Morgantown is only six miles from the Penn- 
sylvania line on the Monongahela River. The 
grocer of whom Tom bought supplies was in the 
habit of talking to him about free States, and 
told him that he could get to Canada if he would 
try; but Tom answered him that he had many 
times passed up the Ohio, and knew he was near 
the free States, but he did not wish to go away; 
adding that his master could not spare him. ‘Tom 
had known this man for four or five years, but 
was shy of him, supposing that he intended to 
betray him for a reward if he were to listen to 
his suggestions. 

After the races in Baltimore, Tom was usually 
left in that city in charge of the stock, while his 
owner went North to New York and Saratoga. 
In the fall their sporting tour towards home was 
through Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, and 
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New Orleans. Thus by travel and extensive 
business intercourse, Tom became well informed, 
and carried about with him a heart-yearning for 
freedom. He was always well fed, well dressed, 
and trusted with money even when left by his 
master on the very borders of the free States. 
He remained faithful to his trust, and his master 
knew that he would, and knew the reason why. 

In size and form Tomwasa splendid specimen 
of a man; tall, straight, and handsome. He was 
nearly white, weighed about two hundred pounds, 
and had not a spare ounce of flesh about him. 
Lucy his wife was also nearly white, an octoroon, 
one of those whose rare beauty and accomplish- 
ments are the greatest misfortunes that can 
befall one of their race. She had been brought 
up in the house, and she was lady’s maid to 
her owner’s wife. Stowe had consented to their 
marriage, hoping thereby to prevent Tom from 
availing himself of the Underground Railroad. 
The two slaves had a boy who was the pride and 
joy of his mother. Stowe had bought some colts 
in Texas, and had sent Tom to bring them home, 
and while he was absent the old man sold the 
little boy, only three years old, to a trader, in a 
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paroxysm of rage because Lucy would not be 
unfaithful to Tom. When he came home, Tom 
found her but just alive, only able to tell him 
that Georgie had been sold to a trader by the 
name of Austin, and carried off. In a short 
time she died of a broken heart for the loss of 
her boy. It was difficult for Tom to get through 
this part of his story, and the meanest Copper- 
head in our village, could he have heard and 
seen him, would never again dispute that a 
slave has a soul. 

After Tom had buried his wife, his first im- 
pulse was to find his boy, but he determined not 
to leave his owner before he had learned where 
the boy was. His master now avoided their usual 
Northern route, fearing, no doubt, that he would 
lose his man. At the end of two years Tom saw 
Austin, who told him that he had sold Georgie 
to a lawyer in Savannah; and soon afterwards, 
being in that city with his master, he called on 
the lawyer at his office and asked him if he had 
bought such a boy. “Yes,” he said, “I bought 
him, though I was always opposed to owning 
slaves. They were selling the little fellow at 
auction. He would have sold for $50 but for his 
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beauty. They had bid $700, but his beauty and 
his grief were too much for my caution and my 
principles, and on the spur of the excitement I 
bid $800, and no one would raise the bid. Now,” 
said he, “I suppose that he must be related to 
you, as you are inquiring about him, and he looks 
like you.”’ He directed Tom to his house and said 
he would be home soon. When Tom called, he 
was invited into the parlor, where he found 
Georgie and his mistress, who had been teaching 
him to read. 

I cannot describe Tom’s interview with his 
boy, and with the kind gentleman and lady with 
whom he was living. They would not regard him 
as a slave, and said that if ever Tom should find 
himself in a position to take care of his son he 
should have him. I suppose that Tom went for 
him with Sherman on his march to the sea, and 
that he found him in Savannah. If it were so, I 
wish that I might have seen their meeting. 

Tom’s master never learned that he had found 
his boy, and as he had shown no disposition to 
abscond, the old man went North again by the 
old route next spring, stopping again at Morgan- 
town to fit up for the sporting season. He did 
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not leave Tom as formerly, but stayed there to 
keep an eye on him. 

Tom found his old friend, who advised him 
not to let this chance slip by without an effort 
toescape. He told him to cross over to the west 
side of the Monongahela River, to keep along as 
near as possible to the top of the mountain as 
far as Pittsburg, and he described the city so that 
Tom would know it. He told him to go down the 
mountain so as to be at the bridge about dusk 
of the evening, to cross over, to pass through the 
city, to cross the Allegheny River and follow it 
till he arrived in Canada. “Well,” said I, when 
Tom was telling his story, “the river does not 
reach all the way to Canada.” “I found that 
out,’ said Tom. “But if I had not been picked 
up and put on this route, I’d have followed that 
river as far as there was a drop of water in it.” 
His friend gave him some bread, and Tom 
started. He climbed the mountain, cut a heavy 
hickory cane, traveled in the daytime and slept 
at night. He never left the highest part of the 
mountain except when a ravine crossed his path, 
and he arrived in sight of the city of Pittsburg, 
having set eyes on but one man. 
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The third day, about noon, he went down into 
a deep ravine, and came upon six men eating their 
dinner. One of them said, “There is that two- 
thousand dollar nigger,’ and, seizing an axe, 
came at him, ordering him to surrender. With 
the butt of his hickory cane Tom knocked the 
man down, and then another man struck at him 
with an axe. He stepped back, the axe missed 
him, and swung the man round so that Tom’s 
bludgeon hit square across his mouth. He then 
ran up the ravine and began to climb the almost 
perpendicular face of the mountain, rolling a big 
stone down on the only man who attempted to 
follow him. As he turned to take a last look, he 
saw that the other three men were carrying off 
that man’s body. Having learned by the remark 
of these men, as he supposed, that a reward of 
two thousand dollars was offered for him, he 
feared to go within speaking distance of any one. 
But he managed to get through Pittsburg, and fol- 
lowed along the rocky crest of the mountain with- 
in sight of the Allegheny River until near Franklin. 

As he approached the road, he saw a negro 
coming towards him, and ventured to ask him 
to get some bread for him. He was nearly 
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starved, and was hardly able to walk owing toa 
sprained ankle. His fear of being sent back was 
so great that he could hardly be persuaded to 
see the face of a white man. He supposed that 
everybody had seen the advertisement, and he 
even suspected his negro brother. He was, how- 
ever, in safe hands. His friend took him to our 
depot near Franklin, Pennsylvania, where he 
could not be induced to stay until his foot recov- 
ered, though it was much swollen and gave him 
great pain. 

His route from Franklin came through Warren, 
Jamestown, Ellington, and Leon. He asked me 
to put my name on his paper. I did so, and found 
on it the names of all the conductors who had 
put him through. He could be persuaded to stay 
one day only, so the “train” started at midnight. 
He forded the river, and going through the dark 
woods, a horrible road in those days, he arrived 
before daylight at friend Andrew’s hospitable 
“station.” Another idle day was passed, and the 
next morning, about break of day, when Andrew 
put him on a boat at Black Rock, Tom sent his 
trusty hickory back to me. I had asked for it, 
and had offered a good cane in exchange, but he 
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declined to part with it until he was beyond the 
force of the “fugitive slave” law. It had been 
his sole weapon, and in his strong arm it had 
proved more than a match for six men, backed 
by a reward of two thousand dollars. 

Tom was often hard put to it for food to carry 
him on his way, and as he was in the enemy’s 
country he sometimes had to follow the example 
of the strategists whose motto is “live on the 
enemy.” He told of one laughable instance. A 
little before daylight one morning, being very 
hungry, he looked into a cabin window, and there 
he saw a table all set for breakfast, with the 
mistress sound asleep in a chair before the fire. 
No one else was in sight, so Tom opened the door, 
helped himself to a loaf of bread and a ball of 
butter, and fled. As he passed the old barn he 
heard a man, but he escaped unmolested. Tom’s 
description of the woman was ludicrous, and I 
always laugh when I try to imagine the con- 
sternation of those people when they sat down to 
that early breakfast. 

Sketches in the History of the Underground Railroad. 


By Eber M. Pettit. McKinstry & Son, Fredonia, N.Y. 
Quoted by permission of Mr. Louis McKinstry. 


AS HE PASSED THE OLD BARN HE HEARD A MAN 
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GeorcE had been his young master’s body 
servant; was of medium height and fine propor- 
tions, intelligent, respectful, and uncommonly 
efficient in business. Clara was his sister; she 
had been lady’s maid, and had never been over- 
tasked with hard work. Both of them had seen 
a good deal of polite society, and availed them- 
selves of such advantages as came in their way 
to acquire information, and some of the rudi- 
ments of an education. They were polite and 
respectful in their manners, and were as con- 
tented and happy as people in their condition 
could be, and perhaps they would have remained 
in slavery, rather than run the risk of the terrible 
punishment that they knew awaited them if they 
should be captured, had not her master sold 
Clara to a trader, who boasted that he could sell 
her in New Orleans for three thousand dollars. 
His excuse for selling her, when his family 
remonstrated, was that she was insolent and 
refused to obey him. The usual remedy for such 
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fault having failed, he sold her. The matter in 
which she had been disobedient he said little 
about, — whatever it was, it had not reduced 
her market value. 

A warm affection had always existed between 
the brother and sister. Few slaves had as many 
comforts and advantages as George, yet he loved 
his sister more than all other things, and when he 
heard that she was sold, and her probable fate, he 
decided at once to save her or to die in the 
attempt. Having traveled with his master, he 
knew the roads, and what was of more import- 
ance, he knew many slaves in most of the towns 
along their route. 

From the time they started from near the 
capital of Kentucky, until they arrived at 
Oberlin, a noted “Underground Railroad Sta- 
tion,” within a few miles of Lake Erie, was many 
weeks, yet there was hardly an hour in which 
they were not in imminent danger of being cap- 
tured. Major Curtis, their master, employed 
“Bill” Shea, the most noted slave-catcher in the 
State, to aid in capturing them, but George 
managed to throw the dogs off the track. They 
went southeast, then turning northeast they got 
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- into the mountains, and after four weeks they 
crossed the Ohio River, near Parkersburg, in 
West Virginia. Our enterprising conductor near 
that town had them in charge before they 
crossed over. The pursuit was so hot and well 
conducted, that, although their track had been 
often lost, it had been as often recovered, and the 
conductors were many times driven to their 
wit’s end in eluding the pursuers. When they 
arrived at the aforesaid “‘station,”’ they were safe 
for the time; they might stay there, for they 
were well secreted; besides, slave-hunters them- 
selves were not in a safe place if found prowling 
about Oberlin College. 

Curtis was determined to catch them at all 
hazards. He employed spies at different points 
along the line, and at all lake ports, from Cleve- 
land all the way to Buffalo. He stayed at Cleve- 
land, but Shea was setting his traps along the 
line. As soon as it was supposed that the pursuit 
had been abandoned, George and Clara were 
started east along the line, with a sharp lookout 
ahead. The spies had been outwitted, and the 
fugitives had passed this point, when a dispatch 
camealong the line (not by telegraph, no wires had 
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then been put up), that all the crossings at Buffalo, 
Black Rock, and Niagara Falls were unsafe. 
They were then hidden away until an oppor- 
tunity offered to smuggle them, in disguise, on 
board of a steamboat at her first stopping-place 
on her way from Buffalo to Detroit. When the 
boat came to the dock it was ten o’clock in the 
evening, and when the crew commenced ,“wood- 
ing up,’ two new hands, dressed as sailors came 
from among the wood-piles. Though somewhat 
awkward, they worked with all their might, and 
when the wood was all loaded, they went aboard 
with the sailors, and were soon on their way. 
Meanwhile “Bill” Shea, Curtis’s accomplice, 
having been baffled, had returned to Cleveland 
to consult with Curtis. They decided to abandon 
the pursuit and take the first boat to Sandusky, 
thence by stage to Cincinnati. The boat on which 
our fugitives had taken passage was one of the 
finest side-wheel steamers on the lake, com- 
manded by Captain Titus, a very popular cap- 
tain, and the officer who was in command of the 
Erie when she burned off Silver Creek. The boat 
stopped at Cleveland for passengers, and just as 
she was starting off, Curtis and Shea came run- 
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ning, and jumped on board. When they called at 
the office to pay their passage to Sandusky, the 
clerk said, “We do not stop there, we run to 
Detroit direct.” “Well, Major,” said Shea, “we 
are in for it; I guess it is your treat,” and they 
passed down towards the bar. Shea could never 
pass anybody without looking to see if he an- 
swered the description of some slave advertise- 
ment, of which he had his hat full. In pursuit of 
this laudable object, he stopped to look at two 
individuals dressed in sailor costume, seated 
among the bales of freight. At the first glance 
he knew his man. Stepping back, he seized the 
Major and turned him about, saying, “There 
he is; Major, if that is n’t George, may I never 
see “Lize again or have a nibble at her corn 
dodgers.” Curtis looked at them, recognized 
both, and said, “Shea, the other one is the girl, 
dressed up in sailor toggery.”’ By this time the 
fugitives had seen and recognized their pursuers, 
and were so agitated that they could not utter a 
syllable. Curtis walked up to them and said, 
“How d’ ye do? Got into business, ha? How 
do you like it? Was n’t aware that you under- 
stood this business. Clara could do better with 
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women’s clothes on. Come, go with me, I’ll intro- 
duce you to the captain; it would be the making 
of this boat to have you in the ladies’ cabin. I 
should think by your appearance that you are 
sick of the business, and maybe you would like 
to go home; if so, you can go with us, as we are 
going right back. How lucky for you that we 
happened to meet.” This talk was embellished 
with horrid oaths, and continued long without 
a word in answer from the frightened fugitives. 

Captain Titus happened to be passing and 
stopped to witness the scene. He saw and heard 
it all. When Curtis saw him he said, ‘Well, 
Captain, I am in luck this time! Here I have 
been chasing these slaves of mine up and down 
this lake shore about a month, and finally lost 
track of them and started for home. Shea and I 
have, I fear, committed a sin in swearing about 
getting on the wrong boat, and now it appears 
that a kind Providence has directed our steps all 
the time without our asking. How long have 
they been in your employ? One of them is a girl! 
— did n’t you know it?” When he stopped and 
gave a chance to answer, the captain said, “I 
know nothing about it. I saw them here this 
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morning, and suppose that they came aboard 
somewhere last night.” “All right,”’ said Curtis, 
“and, Captain, I want you to do mea favor. 
You go to Detroit, I believe?” “Yes,” said the 
captain. “Well, if you will stop your boat at a 
convenient place in Detroit River, and let us 
ashore, I will give you a hundred dollars. The 
city of Detroit is a very unsafe place in which 
to handle this kind of property.” “Very well,” 
said the captain, “I will land at any place you 
choose, and will charge you nothing for it.” 
“Thank you,” said Curtis, “but I shall pay you 
well for the favor.”’ 

The captain turned and walked towards his 
office, beckoning his mate, who had heard the 
last part of the conversation, to go with him. 
They entered the office and the captain locked 
the door, and, taking a seat, he exclaimed, “Pay 
well for the favor! I’ll put him and his hound 
ashore as I promised, without reward, but as for 
those poor frightened fugitives, nothing was said 
about them, and there is not money enough in 
Kentucky to induce me to put them ashore with 
him. Pay well for the favor! I have already 
been paid well for the favor that shall be theirs.” 
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Captain Titus was deeply affected, and sat 
some time, apparently unable to speak. As soon 
as he could, he said to his mate, “William, you 
were not on that unfortunate boat with me when 
she was burned, and I think you never saw James 
Bullock, my colored steward on that boat. He 
was of the same race as the millions of men, 
women, and children that are held in bondage 
under the flag that flies at our masthead. The 
only shameful thing that can be said of the old 
flag is that it protects men in doing so foul a deed. 
I did not always feel so about it; in fact, I thought 
little about it one way or the other, but it is a 
live question with me now, and I will tell you how 
it came about, for I wish you to aid me in this 
matter, and hope to have your sympathy also. 
I will not recall the terrible scenes through which 
we passed in that awful hour. James stood by 
me to the last, and when the officers and crew 
had manned the boats and gone ashore with as 
many as they could carry, there were still men 
struggling in the water, and trying to keep afloat 
until a vessel that was in sight could come to our 
rescue. James was a good swimmer, but I could 
not swim at all. The flames would soon drive 
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us to the water, and I said, ‘Could you swim 
ashore!’ “Oh, yes,’ said he, ‘easily enough, but, 
Captain, I shall stay by you.’ I felt sure that 
there was no help for me, and that he could 
render me no assistance, so I urged him to try to 
save himself. He made no answer, and we were 
soon driven into the water. He gave me directions 
how to manage, that in holding on to him I left 
him as free in his motions as possible. I cannot 
dwell on this subject. In short, I became too 
much exhausted to hold on to him, when he held 
me with one hand and sustained us both. I 
urged him to save himself, as I was sure he could 
not save both of us. ‘But,’ said he, ‘Captain, do 
you think I’ll desert my best friend in such a 
place as this? No, sir! if you go down, we will go 
together.’ When we were picked up I was insen- 
sible. I soon recovered, but he never entirely re- 
covered. Now William, you will have to ‘wood up’ 
at Malden, I suppose?” — “‘ Yes, Captain; cannot 
possibly go to Detroit without, you know.” 
When the boat approached the wharf at the 
old town of Malden, Canada West, Curtis and 
Shea were playing cards. Looking up, they saw 
that the boat was stopping, and asked, “Where 
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are we?” The answer was, “We are going to 
take on wood at Malden.” “But this won’t do,” 
said Curtis, and he ran to find the captain. To 
him he began to remonstrate in a violent manner, 
and Shea meanwhile, by giving orders to the new 
hands, was trying to prevent their landing. 

“But,” said Curtis, “you promised to land me 
in Michigan.” 

“T’ll do so when we get into the river,” said 
the captain. 

“Tf youland here, my niggers will escape,”’ said 
Curtis. 

“T can’t help that; we can’t go without wood,” 
said the Captain. 

“T’ll give you a thousand dollars to land me 
and the niggers in Michigan,” said Curtis. 

“T can’t do it without wood,” said the Captain. 

“T shall hold you to your promise,” said 
Curtis. 

“Of course you will; I’ll land you. I did not 
promise to land your niggers,”’ said the captain. 

Curtis now began to swear and to use brutal 
language, when Captain Titus told him to stop 
that, or he would have him arrested as soon as 
they should touch the wharf. 
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George and Clara were among the hands at 
the gangway, as they had been instructed by the 
mate; and when the plank was thrown out they 
ran into the town, Curtis and Shea after them, 
crying, “Stop, thief!” in great excitement. If 
they had taken time to think, they would not 
have ventured on shore; as it was they were 
roughly handled, and glad when they found shel- 
ter on the boat again. 

Some two years afterwards, I was on a steam- 
boat from Detroit to Cleveland. We stopped for 
wood at Malden, and while there I fell into con- 
versation with an intelligent man, and inquired 
if he knew of George and Clara, relating some 
of the above incidents. He said that he knew 
them; they were prospering in business and much 
respected. He said that he saw the chase in the 
streets and gave a very amusing account of the 
way the Kentucky gentlemen were handled. 

Sketches in the History of the Underground Railroad. 
By Eber M. Pettit. W. McKinstry & Son, Fredonia, 


N.Y., 1879. Quoted with permission of Mr. Louis 
McKinstry. 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE CHASE IN GEORGIA 


WILLIAM PITTENGER was one of the men de- 
tailed to accompany Andrews in his famous 
scouting expedition, and the following story of 
the locomotive chase is given as nearly as possi- 
ble in his own words as he told it on his return, 
and after he had escaped being hanged as a spy. 


In order to understand why the destruction of 
the Georgia State Railroad was of so much con- 
sequence, I will refer to the situation in the 
Southwest, in the opening of the spring of 1862. 

The year began very auspiciously for our arms. 
Fort Donelson had fallen, after a desperate con- 
test, and nearly all its garrison were taken pris- 
oners. The scattered remains of the rebel army, 
under Johnston, had retreated precipitately from 
Kentucky. Columbus and Nashville were evac- 
uated, and fell into our hands. Island No. 10 
was invested, and the Tennessee River groaned 
beneath a mighty army afloat, the same that had 
conquered Donelson, under its popular leader, 
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General Grant, and which, it was fondly hoped, 
would strike far away into the centre of the rebel 
States. Throughout the North, men talked of 
the war as done, and speculated as to the terms 
of the peace that was soon to come. 

But the end was not yet. The rebel leaders, 
who had embarked their all in this cause. . . 
with a wonderful energy, passed the conscrip- 
tion law, abandoned the posts they still held 
on the frontier, and concentrated their forces on 
a shorter line of defense. 

The eastern part of this line extended from 
Richmond, through Lynchburg, to East Ten- 
nessee. In the west, it was represented by the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad, extending 
from Memphis, through Corinth, Huntsville, 
Chattanooga, and Atlanta to Charleston. Here 
they poured forward their new levies, and began 
to prepare for another desperate contest. 

The unaccountable inertness of the Eastern 
army of the Union, under McClellan, gave them 
time to strengthen their defenses, and reinforce 
their army, which had dwindled to a very low 
ebb during the winter. But while the commander 
of the East was planning strategy that, by the 
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slowness of its development, was destined to dim 
the lustre of the Union triumphs, and lose the 
results of a year of war, the West was in motion. 
Down the Mississippi went our fleet, with an 
army on shore to second its operations. Up the 
Tennessee steamed Grant’s victorious army, and 
Buell, with forty thousand men, was marching 
across the State of Tennessee, to reach the same 
point. My own division, under the lamented 
General Ormsby MacKnight Mitchel, was also 
marching across the State, but in a different 
direction, having Chattanooga as its ultimate 
aim, while Morgan, with another strong force, 
many of whom were refugees from East Ten- 
nessee, lay before Cumberland Gap, ready to 
strike through that fastness to Knoxville, and 
thus to reach the very heart of rebellion. 

To meet these powerful forces, whose destina- 
tion he could not altogether foresee, Beauregard, 
who commanded in the West, concentrated his 
main army at Corinth, with smaller detachments 
scattered along the railroad to Chattanooga. The 
railroads on which he relied for supplies and rein- 
forcements, as well as for communication with 
the eastern portion of rebeldom, formed an 
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irregular parallelogram, of which the northern 
side extended from Memphis to Chattanooga, the 
eastern from Chattanooga to Atlanta, the south- 
ern from Atlanta to Jackson, Mississippi; and 
the western, by a network of roads, from Jackson 
to Memphis. The great East Tennessee and 
Virginia Railroad, which has not inaptly been 
called the backbone of the rebellion, intersected 
this parallelogram at Chattanooga. Thus it will 
be seen that to destroy the northern and eastern 
sides of this parallelogram isolated Beauregard, 
and left East Tennessee, which was then almost 
stripped of troops, to fall easily before General 
Morgan. 

So important was this destruction of communi- 
cation deemed by those in power that it was at 
first intended to reach both sides, and destroy 
them by armies; but the distance was so great 
that this design was abandoned. 

However, just at this time, J. J. Andrews, who 
was a secret agent of the United States, and had 
repeatedly visited every part of the South, pro- 
posed to accomplish the same object by means of 
a secret military expedition, to burn the bridges 
on the road, and thus interrupt communication 
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long enough for the accomplishment of the 
schemes which were expected to give rebellion 
in the Southwest its death-blow. He first made 
the proposition to General Buell, who did not, 
for some reason, approve of it. Afterwards he 
repeated it to General Mitchel, who received it 
with more favor. 

Our division was at this time lyingat Murfrees- 
boro’, repairing some bridges that had been 
destroyed, preparatory to an onward march 
farther into the interior. All at once eight men 
were detailed from our regiment — four of them 
from my own company. No one knew anything 
of their object or destination, and numberless 
were the conjectures that were afloat concerning 
them. Some supposed they had gone home to 
arrest deserters; others, that they were deserters 
themselves. But this last idea was contradicted 
by the fact that they were seen in close and con- 
fidential communication with the officers just 
before their departure, as well as by the character 
of the men themselves, who were among the 
boldest and bravest of the regiment. Many sup- 
posed that they were sent into the enemy’s 
country as spies; but the idea of sending such a 
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number of spies from the privates in the ranks 
was so obviously absurd that I did not seriously 
consider it. However, I was not long to remain 
in uncertainty, for an officer, who was an inti- 
mate friend of mine, revealed the secret to me. 
The enterprise was so grand and audacious that 
it instantly charmed my imagination, and I at 
once went to Colonel L. A. Harris, of the Second 
Ohio, and asked as a favor from him that if any 
detail was made for another expedition of the 
same kind, I should be placed on it. 

Soon after, one of the party, from Company C, 
returned, and reported that he had ventured as 
far as Chattanooga, and there had met a Con- 
federate soldier who recognized him as belonging 
to the Union Army; and while for the sake of old 
friendship, he hesitated to denounce him to the 
authorities, yet advised him to return, which he 
immediately did, and arrived safely in camp ina 
few days. He would give no details that would 
embarrass his companions, who were still press- 
ing their way into the Confederacy. 

A short time after this all the party came back, 
and I received full details of their trip. They had 
gone in citizens’ dress, on foot and unsuspected, 
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to Chattanooga; there they had taken cars for 
Atlanta where they had arrived safely. Here 
they expected to meet a Georgia engineer, who 
had been running on the State road forsome time, 
and, with his assistance, intended to seize the 
passenger train, at breakfast, and run through 
to our lines, burning all the bridges in their rear. 
For several days they waited for him, but he did 
not come. They afterwards learned that he had 
been pressed to run troops to Beauregard, who 
was then concentrating every available man at 
Corinth, in anticipation of the great battle which 
afterwards took place. Thus foiled, and having 
no man among them capable of running an 
engine, they abandoned the enterprise for that 
time, and quietly stole back to our lines. Had 
they had an engineer with them, they would, in 
all probability, have been successful, as the 
obstacles which afterwards defeated us did not 
then exist. 

Andrews returned to our camp on Monday, 
April 7. The camp had been moved from Mur- 
freesboro’ to Shelbyville. He had spent some 
time along the line of the Georgia State road, and 
on his return reported to General Mitchel that 
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the scheme was still feasible, and would be of 
more advantage than ever. He asked for a 
larger detail of men, and twenty-four were given 
from the three Ohio regiments then in Sill’s 
brigade. One man was detailed from a company, 
though all the companies were not represented, 
and I believe in two instances, two men were 
detailed from one company — they were prob- 
ably intimate friends, who wished to go together. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon 
when we left camp, and started for the place of 
‘rendezvous at Shelbyville. From thence we left . 
in small squads, as ordered by Andrews, for two 
or three miles and then halted and waited for 
him. 

In a little thicket of dead and withered trees, 
sufficiently open to assure us that no listening 
ear was near, we halted, and Andrews revealed 
to us his plans. We were to break up into small 
squads of three or four, and travel as far south as 
Chattanooga. If questioned, we were to tell any 
plausible tale to avoid arousing suspicion. We 
were to travel rapidly, and, if possible, reach 
Chattanooga on Thursday evening at five o’clock. 
This was Monday, and the distance was one 
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hundred and three miles, a heavy travel on foot; 
but we were allowed to hire conveyances if 
we could. Andrews gave us some Confederate 
money to bear our expenses, and we parted. 

We encountered pelting rainstorms, swollen 
streams, and did most of the journey until Wed- 
nesday night on foot, and by then we were still 
a long way from Chattanooga. We had designed, 
notwithstanding our weariness, to travel all that 
night, but accidentally met some of our comrades 
who had seen Andrews, who informed them that 
he had postponed the enterprise one day longer. 
That one day’s delay was fatal. On Friday there 
would have been no extra trains to meet, and 
our success would have been sure. But this we 
did not know at the time. 

On Thursday night we stayed at Widow Hall’s, 
and there met Andrews and some of our other 
comrades. This was on the banks of the Ten- 
nessee River, and Andrews advised us to cross 
there, and to take passage on the cars at Shell 
Mound Station, as there had been a stringent 
order to let no one cross above who could not 
present good credentials. Andrews had these, 
but we had not. It was therefore advisable for 
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us to be challenged as few times as possible. At 
last morning came, and we went down to the 
bank of the river to cross. The ferryman had 
Just swung the boat into the stream, and we were 
getting into it, when a man arrived with positive 
orders from the military authorities to let no one 
across for three days. 

Affairs now looked dark. We could not cross 
except at the upper ferries, and not there unless 
our credentials were good. However, we resolved 
to persevere, and thinking in this case, as in 
many others, the boldest plan would be the 
safest, we again struck over the wild spurs of the 
Cumberland, which here sweep directly down to 
the river, on in the direction of Chattanooga, 
with the intention of trying to cross there at 
headquarters. After losing our way several 
times, we at last reached the river and found a 
number of persons on the bank waiting to go 
over. [he ferryman was there with a horse-boat, 
but the wind was so high that he feared to 
attempt the crossing. We waited as patiently as 
we could, though the time for the cars to start 
on the other side had nearly arrived, and we 
could not‘ well afford to miss them. At length 
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the ferryman agreed to attempt the passage. He 
found it very difficult. We were about an hour in 
crossing, though the river was only a few hun- 
dred yards in width. Several times we were 
beaten back to our own side, but at last perse- 
verance conquered, and we landed at Chatta- 
nooga. The passage was an anxious one, for we 
expected to find the guard waiting for us on the 
other side. Judge, then, of our delight when we 
saw no guard there, and were permitted to pass 
unmolested and unquestioned on our route. I 
do not yet know the reason of this sudden relax- 
ation of vigilance. Perhaps it was because all 
their attention was directed to Huntsville which 
was now occupied in force by General Mitchel. 
The panic produced by this occupation was 
immense, as the only communication it left them 
with Beauregard was by the circuitous route 
through Atlanta, and when, the next day, this 
too was endangered, their excitement knew no 
bounds. 

At midnight we were awakened by the con- 
ductor calling “Marietta.” The goal was 
reached. We were in the centre of the Confeder- 
acy, with our deadly enemies all around. Before 
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we left, we were to strike a blow that would make 
all rebeldom vibrate to the centre, or we our- 
selves should be at the mercy of the merciless. 
We slept at the Tremont House — the last time 
that we slept on a bed for many weary months. 

The waiter aroused us at four o’clock in the 
morning, as we told him that we wished to take 
the train at that hour back to Camp McDonald, 
which is eight miles north of Marietta, and also 
is a breakfast station. Andrews had gone to 
another hotel, and warned the members of the 
party there to be in readiness to take passage. 
Two of them, Hawkins and Porter, who had 
arrived earlier, were not warned, and were there- 
fore left behind. 

There were just twenty of us on the train, 
Andrews and nineteen others, of whom several 
were engineers. We went along very quietly and 
inoffensively, just as any other passengers would 
do, until we reached Big Shanty. I knew that we 
were to take possession of the train at this place, 
but did not know just how this was to be done. 
I thought that we would probably have to fight, 
and compel the conductor, train-hands, and 
passengers to get off. We might have done this, 
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but it would have required very quick work, for 
there were some ten thousand troops, mostly 
conscripts, camped there, and a guard was 
placed there watching the train. But a far better 
plan was adopted. 

As soon as we arrived, the engineer, conductor, 
and many of the passengers went over to the 
eating-house. Now was our opportunity! Our 
hearts throbbed thick and fast with emotions 
we dared not manifest to those who were loafing 
indifferently around. In a minute, which seemed 
an hour, Andrews came back, opened the door, 
and said, very quietly and carelessly, “Let us go 
now, boys.” Just as quietly and carelessly we 
rose and followed him. The passengers who were 
lazily waiting for the train to move saw nothing 
to excite their suspicions. Leisurely we moved 
forward — reached the head of the train — then 
Andrews, Brown our engineer, and Knight, who 
also could run an engine, leaped on the locomo- 
tive. Alfred Wilson took the top of the cars as 
brakeman, and the remainder of us clambered 
into the foremost baggage-car, which with two 
others had previously been uncoupled from the 
hinder part of the train. For one moment of 
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most intense suspense all was still — then a pull 
—a jar—a clang — and we were flying away 
on our perilous journey. It was a moment of 
triumphant joy that will never return again. 
Nota dream of failure now shadowed my rapture. 
All had told us that the greatest difficulty was to 
reach and take possession of the engine, and after 
that success was certain. 

Away we scoured, passing field, and village, 
and woodland. At each leap of the engine our 
hearts rose higher, and we talked merrily of the 
welcome that would greet us when we dashed into 
Huntsville a few hours later, our enterprise done, 
and the brightest laurels of the guerrilla Morgan 
far eclipsed! 

There was no telegraph station where we took 
the train, but we knew not how soon our enemies 
might reach one, or whether they might have a 
portable battery at command. To obviate all 
danger on this point we stopped, after running 
some four miles, and cut the wire. John Scott, 
an active young man, climbed the pole and with 
his hand knocked off the insulated box at the 
top, and swung down on the wire. Fortunately 
there was a small saw on the engine, with which 
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the wire was soon severed. While this was being 
done, another party took up a rail, and put it 
into the car to carry off with us. This did not 
long check our pursuers, but we had the satisfac- 
tion of learning later that it threw them down the 
embankment. 

When the engine first stopped, Andrews 
jumped off and clasped our hands in ecstasy, con- 
gratulating us that or difficulties were now all 
over; that we had the enemy at such a disadvan- 
tage that he could not harm us, and exhibited 
every sign of joy. Said he, “Only one more train 
to pass, and then we will put our engine at full 
speed, burn the bridges after us, dash through 
Chattanooga, and on to Mitchel at Huntsville.” 
The programme would have been filled if we had 
met only one train. 

We were ahead of time, and in order to meet 
the down train just on time, we were obliged to 
stop on the track awhile. These were tedious 
moments while we waited, but soon we moved on 
very slowly again. At the next station Andrews 
borrowed a schedule [time-table] from the tank- 
tender, telling him that he was running an 
express powder train through to Beauregard. He 
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gave the schedule saying that he would send his 
shirt to Beauregard if he wanted it. When asked 
afterwards if he did not suspect anything, he 
said that he would as soon have thought of sus- 
pecting Jeff Davis as one who talked with so 
much assurance as Andrews did. 

On we went till we reached the station where 
we were to pass what we believed to be the last 
train. Here the switch was not properly adjusted, 
and Andrews entered the station house, without 
asking leave of anybody, took down the keys and 
adjusted the switch. This raised some disturb- 
ance on the part of those around the station, but 
it was quieted by telling them the same powder 
story. After waiting a short time, the down train 
arrived, and we passed it without difficulty. But 
we observed on it what we did not like — a red 
flag, indicating that another train was behind. 

This was most discouraging, for we had now 
hoped to have the road exclusively to ourselves. 
But still we did not despair. However, we had 
yet to run on regular time, which was, unfortu- 
nately, very s/ow time, not more than twelve or 
fifteen miles an hour. Thus unavoidably con- 
suming our precious moments, we glided on till 
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we reached the station where we expected to 
meet what we were now sure would be our last 
hindrance. We stopped on a side track to wait 
for it, and there had to remain twenty-five min- 
utes. Just as we had determined to go on and to 
risk a collision, the expected train hove in sight. 

It was safely passed, as the other one had been 
- before; but judge of our dismay when we beheld 
a red flag on this one also! Matters now began to 
look dark. Much of our precious time which we 
had reserved as a margin for burning bridges, was 
now gone, and we were still tied down to the slow 
regular rate of running. Yet we could not retreat, 
and had no resource but to press firmly on. This 
we did, and obstructed the track as well as we 
could, by laying on cross-ties at different places. 
We also cut the telegraph wire between every 
station. 

Finally, when we were near to the station 
where we expected to meet the last train, we 
stopped to take up a rail. We had no instruments 
for doing this, except a crowbar, and, instead of 
pulling out the spikes, as we could have done 
with the pinch-burrs used for that purpose by 
railway men, we had to batter them out. This 
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was slow work. We had loosened this rail at one 
end, and eight of us took hold of it to try to pull 
the other end loose. Just as we were going to 
relinquish the effort in despair, the whistle of an 
engine 1m pursuit sounded in our ears! The effect 
was magical. With one convulsive effort we 
broke the rail in two, and tumbled pellmell over 
the embankment. Noone was hurt, and we took 
up our precious half-rail, which insured us time 
to pass the train ahead before our pursuers 
could be upon us. 

We were not a moment too soon, for we were 
scarcely out of sight of where we had taken up 
the last rail, before the other train met us. This | 
was safely passed, and when our pursuers came 
to the place where we had broken the rail, they 
abandoned their own train, and ran on foot till 
they met the one we had just passed, and turned 
it back after us, running with great speed. 

We were now aware of our danger, and adopted 
every expedient we could think of to delay pur- 
suit; but as we were cutting the wire near Cal- 
houn they came in sight of us. Then ensued the 
most terrible and thrilling chase ever known on 
the American continent. 
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We instantly put our engine at full speed, and 
in a moment its wheels were striking fire from 
the rails in their rapid revolutions. The car in 
which we were rocked furiously, and threw us 
from one side to the other like pease. Still on 
after us relentlessly came the pursuers. The 
smoke of their engine could be distinguished in 
every long reach, and the scream of their whistle 
sounded in our ears around every curve. It was 
still necessary for us to cut the wire, and in order 
to gain time for that, we dropped a car on the 
track, and, soon after, another. This left us with 
only the locomotive, tender, and the baggage- 
car. Each time when we stopped to cut the wire, 
we would try to take up another rail; but before 
we could loosen its fastenings with our imperfect 
tools, the approach of our enemies would compel 
us to hasten on. The thought of a new expedient 
crossed my mind, which saved us for some time 
longer. It was to knock out the end of our car, 
and drop the rails out on the track as we ran. 
Soon after one of our necessary stoppages to 
take care of the telegraph, we loaded on some 
cross-ties, which we threw out in the same man- 
ner. One rail I reserved for a particular purpose. 
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When we stopped again, I took it, and placed 
one end under the track, and let the other pro- 
ject upward, pointing towards the advancing 
train. It was very nearly effectual. The engineer 
of the train in pursuit, who afterwards visited us 
in prison, said that if it had been only one inch 
higher, nothing could have saved their train from 
wreck, because, being so dark and small, it was 
not noticed till too late to stop. However, it was 
a little too low to hook on to the bars of the cow- 
catcher as I had intended. 

Our enemies pursued us with great determina- 
tion. One man rode on the cow-catcher, and, 
springing off, would throw the obstructions from 
the track, and jump on again while they had 
merely checked the engine. So great was our 
velocity that most of the ties we threw out 
bounced off the track; but the few that remained 
enabled us several times to get out of sight of 
them. When this was the case, we would stop, 
and again try to take up a rail, which would 
have given us leisure for the greater operation of 
burning a bridge. 

By this time we had a few more instruments, 
which Andrews and Wilson had simultaneously 
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procured from a switch tender. We worked 
faithfully, but each time, before we had loosened 
a rail, the inexorable pursuers were again visible. 

I then proposed to Andrews a plan that 
afforded a hope of final escape. It was to let our 
engineer take our engine on out of sight, while 
we hid in a curve after putting a tie on the track, 
and waiting for the pursuing train to come up; 
then, when they checked to remove the obstruc- 
tion, we could rush on them, shoot every person 
on the engine, reverse it, and let it drive at will 
back as it came. It would have chased all the 
trains following, of which there were now two or 
three, back before it, and thus have stopped the 
whole pursuit for a time. This would have 
required quick work, and have been somewhat 
dangerous, as the trains were now loaded with 
soldiers; but it afforded a chance of success. 
Andrews said it was a good plan — looked all 
around, and then hurried to the engine, and I 
had no further opportunity of discussing the 
subject. After we were in prison, he said that he 
was very sorry that we had not made the effort. 

All this time we were rushing along through 
towns and villages at terrific speed. Some pas- 
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sengers came down when they heard our whistle, 
to go aboard, but they all shrank back when 
they saw us pass with the noise of thunder and 
the speed of lightning. Still more were they as- 
tonished when they saw three other trains dash- 
ing by in close pursuit, and loaded with excited 
soldiers. Thus the breakneck chase continued 
through Dalton, Ringgold, and the other small 
towns on the route. 

But it soon became evident that it could not 
continue much longer. We had taken on wood 
and water before we were so closely pressed, but 
now our supply was nearly exhausted, and our 
pursuers were too close behind to permit us to 
replenish it. But before yielding we resolved to 
try one more expedient. 

For this purpose we broke open the forward 
end of the only box car we had left, and with the 
fragments endeavored to kindle a fire in it. Had 
we succeeded, we would have detached it, left it 
burning on a bridge, and run on with the loco- 
motive alone. But the fuel on the latter was too 
nearly gone to afford us kindling wood, and the 
draught through the car, caused by our rapid 
motion, blew our matches out. At length we 
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succeeded in kindling a small fire, but the driz- 
zling rain, which had been falling all morning, — 
blew in on it and prevented it from burning 
rapidly enough to be of any service. Thus our 
last hope expired, and our magnificent scheme, 
on which we had so long thought and toiled, 
was a failure. But one thing more now remained 
— to save ourselves if possible. 

We were within perhaps fifteen miles of Chat- 
tanooga, when we resolved to abandon the engine. 
Having made this resolve, we did not cut the 
telegraph wire, and then for the first time they 
succeeded in sending a message ahead of us. 

It was at this point, when he saw every scheme 
we attempted to execute completely foiled, that 
Andrews’s presence of mind, for a time, seemed 
to desert him. It was only fifteen miles across 
the country to the Tennessee River, and we 
could have reached it ahead of any opposition, 
had we all stuck together. One man had a com- 
pass, and with that, and Andrews’s knowledge 
of the country, we could have gained and crossed 
the Tennessee, and struck into the mountains 
beyond, before the country could have been 
aroused around us. Once there in those inter- 
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minable forests, it would have been almost im- 
possible for them to capture us, well armed as 
we were, before we could have reached the shelter 
of our army. But this was not done, and this 
last chance of escape was lost. The locomotive 
was run on till the wood and water were com- 
pletely exhausted, and the pursuers plainly in 
view. Then Andrews gave the order for us to 
leave the train, disperse, and for every man to 
save himself if he could. We obeyed, jumping 
off the train while still in motion, and were soon 
making the best of our way through the tangled 
pines of Georgia. 


Thus far Pittenger has told us his story. The 
end was a foregone conclusion. In various ways 
and at different times these brave guerrillas were 
captured one by one, and thrown into prison. 
They were in the heart of the enemy’s country, 
and the country was up and hunted them with 
every kind of means, including bloodhounds. 
They lay in prison for many months when seven 
of them were tried, sentenced to death as spies 
and hanged, Andrews among them. Mitchel so 
disturbed the proceedings by his shelling of 
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Chattanooga and the active proximity of his 
army that the rest were not brought to trial. 
Eight of them broke away from their prison in 
broad daylight, successfully escaped, and made 
their way to the Northern forces. The rest 
were exchanged. 


The Story of the Locomotive Chase in Georgia. By 
W. Pittenger. Daughaday, Philadelphia, 1863. 


XII 


A SPY FOR THE UNION 


Joun Morrorp was not the spy’s real name, but 
that is what we will call him. He was born near 
Augusta, Georgia, of Scotch parents, in the year 
1832. He was a blacksmith by trade, but he had 
early engaged in railroading, and at the opening 
of the rebellion he was a master-mechanic upon a 
prominent Southern road. Being a strong Union 
man, and making no secret of it, he was dis- 
charged from his situation, and was not allowed 
employment on any other road. A company of 
cavalry was sent to his farm and stripped it. 
Aggrieved at this wholesale robbery, Morford 
went to John H. Morgan, then a captain, and 
asked him if he would not pay him for the prop- 
erty thus taken. Morgan replied that he should 
have his pay if he would only prove his loyalty to 
the South. Morford acknowledged this to be 
impossible, and was thereupon very liberally 
cursed and vilified by Morgan, who accused him 
of harboring negroes and traitors, and threatened 
to have him shot. Finally, however, he was con- 
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tent with simply arresting him and sending him, 
charged with disloyalty, to one Major Peyton. 
The Major seems to have been a somewhat 
talkative and argumentative man; for upon 
Morford’s arrival he endeavored to reason him 
out of his allegiance to the Union, asking him 
in the course of a lengthy conversation, many 
questions about the war, demonstrating, to his 
own satisfaction, at least, the necessity and jus- 
tice of the position assumed by the seceding 
states, and finishing, by way of clenching the 
argument, with the inquiry, “How can you, a 
Southern man by birth and education, be op- 
posed to the South?” Morford replied that he 
saw no reason for the rebellion, that the Union 
was good enough for him, that he should cling 
to it, and, if he could obtain a pass, would aban- 
don the Confederacy and cast his lot with the 
North. The Major then argued still more at 
length, and, as a last resort, endeavored to 
frighten him with a vivid description of the 
horrors of negro equality — to all of which his 
hearer said that he was not afraid; whereupon, 
as unskillful advocates of a bad cause are prone 
to do, the Major became very wrathful and 
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vented his anger in a torrent of oaths and vile 
epithets, and told Morford that he ought to 
be hanged, and that he should be hanged in 
two weeks. The candidate for hempen honors 
seemed not at all alarmed, and replied, coolly, 
that he was sorry for that, as he wished to live 
a little longer; but if it must be so, he could not 
help it. Peyton meantime cooled down, and told 
him that if he would give a bond of one thousand 
dollars and take the oath of allegiance to the 
Southern Confederacy, he would release him and 
protect his property. After some hesitation — 
no other plan of escape occurring to him — 
Morford assented, and took the required oath, 
upon the back of which Peyton wrote, “If you 
violate this I will hang you.” 

With this safeguard Peyton returned to his 
farm and lived a quiet life. Buying a span of 
horses, he devoted himself to the cultivation of 
his land, seeing as few persons as he could, and 
talking to none. His house had previously been 
the headquarters of the Union men, but was now 
deserted by them; and its owner endeavored to 
live up to the letter of the obligation he had 
taken. For a short time all went well enough, 
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but one day a squad of cavalry came with a 
special written order from Major Peyton to take 
his two horses, which they did. This was too 
much for human nature; and Morford, seeing 
that no faith could be placed in the assurances of 
those in command, determined to be revenged 
upon them and their cause. His house again 
became a secret rendezvous for Unionists; and 
by trusty agents he managed to send regular and 
valuable information to General Buell, then in 
command in Tennessee. At length, however, in 
May, 1862, he was betrayed by one in whom he 
had placed confidence, and arrested upon the 
charge of sending information to General Crit- 
tenden at Battle Creek. He indignantly denied 
the charge, and declared that he could easily 
prove himself innocent if released for that pur- 
pose. After three days’ confinement, this was 
assented to; and Morford, knowing full well that 
he could not do what he had promised, made a 
hasty retreat and fled to the mountains, whence, 
some days afterwards, he emerged, and went to 
McMinnville, at which place General Nelson 
was then in command. 

Here he remained until the rebel force left that 
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vicinity, when he again went home, and lived 
undisturbed upon his farm until Bragg returned 
with his army. The presence in the neighbor- 
hood of so many officers cognizant of his former 
arrest and escape rendered flight a second time 
necessary. He now went to the camp of General 
Donelson, with whom he had some acquaintance, 
and soon became very friendly there — acting the 
while in the double capacity of beef-contractor for 
the rebel army and spy for General Crittenden. 

Leaving General Donelson after some months’ 
stay, although earnestly requested to remain 
longer, Morford next found his way to Nash- 
ville, where he made numerous expeditions as a 
spy for General Negley. Buell was at Louisville, 
and Nashville was then the Federal outpost. 
Morford traveled about very readily upon 
passes given him by General Donelson, making 
several trips to Murfreesborough, and one to 
Cumberland Gap. 

Upon his return from the latter place, he was 
arrested near Lebanon, Tennessee, about one 
o'clock at night, by a party of four soldiers on 
picket duty at that point. They halted him, and 
the following conversation occurred : — 
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“Where do you live?” 

“Near Stewart’s Ferry, between here and 
Nashville.” 

“Where have you been, and what for?” 

“Up to see my brother, to get from him some 
jeans cloth, and socks for another brother in the 
Confederate army.” 

“How does it happen that you are not in the 
army yourself? That looks rather suspicious.” 

“Oh, I live too near the Federal lines to be 
conscripted.” 

“Well, we’ll have to send you to Murfrees- 
borough. I reckon you are all right; but those 
are our orders, and we cannot go behind them.” 

To this Morford readily consented, saying 
that he had no objection; and the party sat down 
by the fire and talked in a friendly manner for 
some time. Morford soon remembered that he 
had a bottle of brandy with him, and generously 
treated the crowd. Further conversation was 
followed by a second drink, and soon by a third. 
One of the party now proposed to exchange his 
Rosinantish mare for a fine horse which Morford 
rode. The latter was not inclined to trade; but 
objection was useless, and he finally yielded, 
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receiving seventy-five dollars in Confederate 
money, and the mare. The trade pleased the 
soldier, and a present of a pair of socks still 
further enhanced his pleasure. His companions 
were also similarly favored, and testified their 
appreciation of the gift by endeavoring to pur- 
chase the balance of Morford’s stock. He would 
not sell, however, as he wished to send them to 
his brother at Richmond, by a person who had 
given public notice that he was soon going there. 
A fourth drink made all “supremely happy”; at 
which juncture their prisoner asked permission 
to go to a friend’s house, only a quarter of a mile 
off, and stay until morning, when he would go 
with them to Murfreesborough. His friend of the 
horse-trade, now very “mellow,” thought that he 
need not go to Murfreesborough at all, and said 
that he would see what the others said about it. 
Finally it was concluded that he was “right,” 
and might go; whereupon he mounted the skele- 
ton mare and rode rejoicing into Nashville. 

On his next trip southward he was arrested 
by Colonel John T. Morgan, just as he came out 
of the Federal lines, and, as his only resort, joined 
Forrest’s command, and was furnished with a 
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horse and gun. The next day Forrest made a 
speech to his men, and told them that they now 
were going to capture Nashville. The column 
immediately began its march, and Morford by 
some means managed to have himself placed in 
the advance. Two miles below Lavergne a halt 
for the night was made; but Morford’s horse was 
unruly, and could not be stopped, carrying its 
rider ahead and out of sight. It is needless to 
say that this obstinacy was not overcome until 
Nashville was reached, nor that when Forrest 
came the next day, General Negley was amply 
prepared for him. 

At this time Nashville was invested. Buell was 
known to be advancing towards the city, but no > 
scouts had been able to go to or to come from 
him. A handsome reward was offered to any one 
who would carry a dispatch safely through to 
Bowling Green, and Morford undertook to do it. 
_ Putting the document under the lining of his 
boot, he started for Gallatin, where he arrived 
safely. 

For some hours he sauntered around the place, 
lounged in and out of bar-rooms, made friends 
with the rebel soldiers, and, towards evening, 
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purchased a small bag of cornmeal, a bottle 
of whiskey, a pound or two of salt, and some 
smaller articles, which he threw across his shou]- 
der; and started up the Louisville road, with hat 
on one side, hair in admirable disorder, and 
apparently gloriously drunk. The pickets jested 
and made sport of him, but permitted him to 
pass. The meal, etc., was carried six miles, when 
he suddenly became sober, dropped it, and 
hastened on to Bowling Green, and there met 
General Rosecrans, who had just arrived. His 
information was very valuable. Here he re- 
mained until the army came up and passed on, 
and he then set out on his return on foot as he 
had come. He supposed that our forces had gone 
by way of Gallatin, but when near that place 
learned that it was still in possession of the 
rebels, and so he stopped for the night in a 
shanty between Morgan’s pickets, on the north 
side, and Woolford’s (Union), on the south side. 
During the night the two had a fight which 
finally centred around the shanty, and resulted 
in driving Morford to the woods. In two or 
three hours he came back for his clothes, and 
found that the contending parties had disap- 
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peared, and that the railroad tunnels had been 
filled with wood, and fired. Hastily gathering 
his effects together, he made his way to Three 
- Springs, and thence to Nashville. 

For a short time he acted as a detective of the 
army police at Nashville, assuming the character 
of a rebel soldier, and living in the families of 
prominent secessionists. In this work he was 
very successful, but it had too little of danger 
and adventure, and he returned again to his 
scouting, making several trips southward, some- 
times without trouble, but once or twice being 
arrested and escaping as best he could. In these 
expeditions he visited McMinnville, Murfrees- 
borough, Altamont, on the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, Bridgeport, Chattanooga, and other places 
of smaller note. He traveled usually in the guise 
of a smuggler, actually obtaining orders for 
goods from prominent rebels, and sometimes the 
money in advance, filling his orders in Nashville, 
and delivering the articles upon his next trip. 

Just before the battle of Stone River, he 
received a large order to be filled for the rebel 
hospitals, went to Nashville, procured the medi- 
cine, and returned to McMinnville, where he 
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delivered some of it. Thence he traveled to 
Bradyville, and thence to Murfreesborough, 
arriving there just as the battle began. Present- 
ing some of the surgeons with a supply of mor- 
phine, he assisted them in attending the wounded 
for a day or two, and then went to a hospital tent 
in the woods near the railroad, where he also 
remained one day and part of another. The fight 
was now getting hot, and fearful that somebody 
would recognize him, he left Murfreesborough on 
Friday and went to McMinnville. He had been 
there but little more than an hour, having barely 
time to put up his horse and step into a house 
near by to see a wounded man, when two soldiers 
arrived in search for him. Their’ description of 
him was perfect; but he escaped by being out of 
sight — the friend with whom he was supposed 
to be, though closely questioned, declaring that 
he had not seen and knew nothing of him. Ina 
few minutes pickets were thrown out around the 
town, and it was two days before he could get 
away. 

Obtaining a pass to Chattanooga at last, only 
through the influence of an acquaintance, a lady, 
with it he passed the guards, but, when once out 
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of sight, turned off from the Chattanooga road, 
and made his way safely to Nashville. 

General Rosecrans was now in possession of 
Murfreesborough, and thither Morford pro- 
ceeded with some smugglers’ goods, with a view 
to another trip. The necessary permission was 
readily obtained, and he set out for Woodbury. 
Leaving his wagon outside the rebel lines, he 
proceeded on foot to McMinnville, arriving 
there on January 19, and finding General John 
H. Morgan, to whom he represented himself as 
a former resident in the vicinity of Woodbury. 
His family, however, had moved away, and he 
would like his permission to take his wagon and 
bring away the household goods. This was 
granted, and the wagon brought to McMinn- 
ville, whence Morford went to Chattanooga, 
representing himself along the road as a fugitive 
from the Yankees. Near Chattanooga he began 
selling his goods to Unionists and rebels alike, at 
enormous prices, and soon closed them out at a 
profit of from four to five hundred dollars. At 
Chattanooga he remained a few days, obtained 
all the information he could, and returned to 
Murfreesborough without trouble. 
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His next and last trip is the most interesting 
and daring of all his adventures. Making a few 
days’ stay in Murfreesborough, he went to 
McMinnville and remained there several days, 
during which time he burned Hickory Creek 
Bridge, and sent a report of it to General Rose- 
crans. This he managed to do with so much 
secrecy and skill as to escape all suspicion of 
complicity in the work, mingling freely with the 
citizens and talking the matter over in all its 
phases. From McMinnville, Morford went to 
Chattanooga, and remained there nearly a week, 
when he learned that three of our scouts were 
imprisoned in the Hamilton County jail, at 
Harrison, Tennessee, and were to be shot on the 
first Friday in May. Determined to attempt 
their rescue, he sent a Union man to the town to 
ascertain who was the jailer, what was the num- 
ber of the guards, how they were placed, and > 
to inquire into the condition of things in gen- 
eral about the jail. Upon receipt of his report, 
Morford gathered about him nine Union men, 
on the night of Tuesday, April 21, and started 
for Harrison. Before reaching the place, how- 
ever, they heard rumors that the guard had been 
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greatly strengthened; and fearful that it would 
prove too powerful for them, the party retreated 
to the mountains on the north side of the Ten- 
nessee River, where they remained concealed 
until Thursday night. On Wednesday night the 
same man who had previously gone to the town 
was again sent to reconnoitre the position. 
Thursday morning he returned and said that 
the story of a strong guard was all false; there 
were but two in addition to the jailer. 
Morford’s party was now reduced to six, in- 
cluding himself, but he resolved to make the 
attempt that night. Late in the afternoon all 
went down to the river and loitered around till 
dark, when they procured boats and crossed to 
the opposite bank. Taking the Chattanooga and 
Harrison road, they entered the town, looked 
around at leisure, saw no soldiers nor anything 
unusual, and sauntered towards the jail. Ap- 
proaching quite near, they threw themselves 
upon the ground and surveyed the premises 
carefully. The jail was surrounded by a high 
board fence, in which were two gates. Morford’s 
plan of operations was quickly arranged. Mak- 
ing a prisoner of one of his own men, he entered 
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the enclosure, posting a sentinel at each gate. 
Once inside, a light was visible in the jail, and 
Morford marched confidently up to the door and 
rapped. The jailer thrust his head out of a 
window and asked what was wanted. He was 
told, “Here is a prisoner to put in the jail.” 
Apparently satisfied, the jailer soon opened the 
door and admitted the two into the entry. Ina 
moment, however, he became alarmed, and 
hastily exclaiming, “Hold on!’’ stepped out. 
For ten minutes Morford waited patiently for 
his return, supposing, of course, that he could 
not escape from the yard, both gates being 
guarded. Not making his appearance, it was 
found that the pickets had allowed him to pass 
them. This rather alarming fact made haste ne- 
cessary, and Morford, returning to the jail, said 
he must put his prisoner in immediately, and 
demanded the keys forthwith. The women de- 
clared in positive terms that they had n’t them, 
and did not know where they were. One of the 
guards was discovered in bed and told to get the 
keys. Proving rather noisy and saucy, he was 
reminded that he might get his head taken off if 
he were not quiet — which intimation effectually 
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silenced him. Morford again demanded the keys, 
and the women, somewhat frightened, gave him 
the key to the outside door. Unlocking it, and 
lighting up the place with candles he found 
himself in a room around the sides of which was 
ranged a line of wrought-iron cages. In one of 
these were five persons, four white and one negro. 
Carrying out the character he had assumed of a 
rebel soldier in charge of a prisoner, Morford 
talked harshly enough to the caged men, and 
threatened to hang them at once, at which they 
were very naturally alarmed, and began to beg 
for mercy. For a third time the keys to the inner 
room in which the scouts were were demanded, 
and a third time the women denied having them. 
An axe was then ordered to be brought, but there 
was none about the place, so they said. Morford 
now saw that they were trifling with him and 
determined to stop it. Snatching one of the jail- 
er’s boys who was standing near, by the collar, 
and drawing his sabre, he told him he would cut 
his head off if they did not bring him an axe in 
two minutes. This had the desired effect, and 
the axe was forthcoming. 

Morford now began cutting away at the lock, 
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when he was startled to hear the word “Halt!”’ 
at the gate. Of his five men, two were at the 
gates, two were inside as a guard, and one was 
holding the light. Ready for a fight, he went out 
to see what was the matter. The sentinel report- 
ing that he had halted an armed man outside, 
Morford walked out to him and demanded: — 

“What are you doing here with that gun?” 

“Miss Laura said that you were breaking 
down the jail, and I want to see McAllister the 
jailer. Where is he?” was the prompt reply. 

“Well, suppose I am breaking down the jail: 
what are you going to do about it?”’ 

“T am going to stop it if I can.” 

“What is your name?”’ 

“Lowry Johnson.” 

By this time Morford had grasped the muzzle 
of the gun, and told him to let go. Instead of 
complying, Johnson tried to pull it away; but a 
blow upon the neck from Morford’s sabre soon 
made him drop it. Morford now began to search 
him for other weapons, but before he had con- 
cluded that operation, Johnson broke away, 
leaving a part of his clothing in Morford’s 
hands. The latter drew his revolver and pursued, 
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firing five shots at him, sometimes at a distance 
of only six or eight paces. A cry as of pain 
showed that the man was struck, but he man- 
aged to reach the hotel (kept by his brother), 
and, bursting in the door, which was fastened, 
escaped into the house. Morford followed, but 
too late. Johnson’s brother now came out and 
rang the bell in front, which gathered a crowd 
about the door. Morford, not at all daunted, 
told them that if they wanted to guard the jail 
they had better be about it quickly, as he was 
going to burn it and the town into the bargain. 
This so frightened them that no further demon- 
stration was made, and Morford returned to the 
jail unmolested. There he and his men made so 
much shouting and hurrahing as to frighten the 
people of the town beyond measure, and many 
lights in upper story windows were extinguished, 
and the streets were deserted. 

A half-hour’s work was necessary to break off 
the outside lock, a splendid burglar-proof one. 
Morford now discovered that the door was 
double, and that the inner one was made still 
more secure by being barred with three heavy 
log-chains. These were cut with the axe; but the 
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strong lock of the door still remained. He again 
demanded the key, and told the women that if 
it was not produced he would murder the whole 
of them. The rebel guard, Lew. Luttrell by 
name, was still in bed. Rising up he said that 
the key was not there. Morford now ordered 
Luttrell to get out of bed, in a tone so authori- 
tative that he deemed it advisable to comply. 
Scarcely was he out when Morford struck at him 
with his sabre; but he was too far off, and the 
blow fell upon one of the children, drawing some 
blood. This frightened the women, and, con- 
cluding that he was about to put his threat into 
execution and would murder them surely enough, 
they produced the key without further words. 
No time was lost in unlocking the door and in 
releasing the inmates of the room. Procuring 
their clothes for them and arming one with 
Johnson’s gun, the whole party left the jail and 
hurried towards the river. Among the released 
prisoners was a rebel with a wooden leg, the 
original of which he had lost at Manassas. He 
persisted in accompanying them, and was in- 
duced to go back only by the intimation that 
dead men tell no tales. 
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They crossed the river in the boats, which they 
removed to a place at some distance away, to 
preclude the possibility of being tracked and 
followed. ‘They then hid themselves in the 
mountains, and when they judged that the 
search for them had quieted down, they made 
their way safely through the Confederate pickets 
at Woodbury, and under the nose of some cav- 
alry, to Murfreesborough. 

Thrilling Stories of the Great Rebellion. By Lieuten- 


ant-Colonel Charles S. Green. John E. Potter & Co., 
Philadelphia, 1864. 
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A GALLANT SOUTHERNER 


AssuREDLY, Lieutenant Washington, the hero of 
the following tale, deserves a place in history, if 
not for his own exploits, for the reason that he is 
a fine type of a numerous class in the Confeder- 
ate army, who figured very little in official reports, 
but were potent factors in the conflict. They 
were educated gentlemen, some rich, all in com- 
fortable circumstances, who entered the ranks, 
and indifferent to position, fought through the 
war for an honorable peace. Their highest am- 
bition was “to live and die like a gentleman.” 
They might be seen in every camp and on every 
battlefield. They were plainly and sometimes 
shabbily dressed, but always with arms ready 
for use and with hearts full of all gentleness and 
courtesy. In conversation, bright yet kindly wit 
revealed the polish of their minds and the qual- 
ity of their breeding. In intercourse they were 
modest and unassuming, and on the march, 
patient and helpful to others, but they rushed 
to the fray as to a feast, and in battle were eff- 
cient, brave, and aggressive. 
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Lieutenant Washington was a lineal descend- 
ant of a half-brother of General Washington, 
and was a grandson of Charles Washington, 
after whom the town of Charlestown, West Vir- 
ginia, was named. His immediate ancestor set- 
tled in the beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah, 
made classic by many a hard-fought battle dur- 
ing the war, but long before legend or story had 
invested it with a romantic interest, as the 
enchanted ground that allured across the Blue 
Ridge the Knights of the Golden Horseshoe, with 
Governor Spottiswood. 

At the breaking-out of hostilities Lieutenant 
Washington, though yet a boy, enlisted as a 
private in the Bott’s Grays, afterward Company 
G, in the Second Virginia Regiment of Infantry, 
Stonewall Brigade. At the close of the year he 
was transferred to Company B, Twelfth Regi- 
ment, Virginia Cavalry, and remained in that 
command till the surrender. 

The following narrative is by one of his 
comrades. 


In 1863, the Federal cavalry were retiring from 
Culpeper Court-House, marching in column. 
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General Rosser was following them, and General 
Fitz Lee was expected to strike their flank by 
moving from the direction of Stephensburg. 
Rosser’s advance regiment was the Twelfth 
Virginia Cavalry, and Company B was in front. 
By the way, General J. E. B. Stuart said to 
the writer once in his tent near Orange Court-— 
House, that Company B (Baylor’s company), of 
the Twelfth, and Company D (Clark’s Cavalry), 
of the Sixth Virginia Cavalry, were, take them 
all in all, the best fighting companies in the cav- 
alry corps, but that they were like sora; as soon 
as the frost came, they would go home in spite 
_of the camp guards. 

The dust raised by both parties was so great 
that the Federals did not recognize the enemy 
before the order to charge was given, and Com- 
pany B had dashed right into the midst of them. 
Company B was, however, far in advance of its 
‘support. 

The Federals soon perceived that Company B 
was far ahead of its support. Accordingly, they 
formed squadrons, charged, and drove the com- 
pany back by their overwhelming numbers. 

All the men succeeded in getting back safely 
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to the main column except Private B. C. Wash- 
ington. The account of his capture is so graphic 
that it had better be told in his own words. 
“Ditches form a large part of the native products 
of Culpeper County. I thought, on this occasion, 
that the crop seemed the largest I had ever seen 
—at least ten per acre. Most of our fellows 
cleared the ditches in true fox-hunter style, 
leaving the hounds behind them. But my horse 
was a Yankee horse, captured by me a few days 
before at the ‘Jack’s Shop’ fight from one Major 
McEwing, of Kilpatrick’s staff, and this horse of 
Northern extraction, ‘put up a job’ on me by 
refusing the ditch, and, veering to the right, 
started on a tour of discovery for the end of the 
ditch. By this time some half-dozen Yankees 
were after me at full speed, yelling and firing. A 
bullet struck my gallant steed, which, aided by a 
tremendous effort on my part, accelerated a leap 
at the ditch. He cleared it but landed in a bog 
with his head under his knees, and over I went 
into the mud. A similar performance was en- 
acted by several of the pursuers, most of them 
being unhorsed, and each demanding a complete 
and unconditional surrender to himself individ- 
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ually. I don’t like to boast, but I must say that 
this surrender of mine is a thing over which I 
_ have had moments of great inward pride. It is 
an easy thing to shine out in the supreme hour 
of victory, and ride with ten fellows after one 
retreating Yankee, yelling out, ‘Give him the 
devil,’ but when the supreme hour is reversed, 
and ten Yanks are after you, in the situation just 
described, yelling “Surren-dar!’ at the tops of 
their voices, requiring you to hand your pistol 
to each of them individually, each one with 
pistol pointed so straight at one’s head that if he 
had ten eyes he could have seen down the barrels 
of each of them —I say, a situation like this 
develops a man; it is a crucial test of what is in 
him, and it developed my military talents in the 
twinkling of an eye. And now I make the fol- 
lowing claim: I am the champion surrenderer 
im America, tf not 1n the world, for I surrendered, 
under the aforesaid circumstances, to not less 
than five armed Yankees.” 

He was taken to the North, back of the Rappa- 
hannock, which river Meade made his line of 
defense. Private Washington was placed with a 
number of other prisoners, and a strong guard 
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surrounded them. He had been a captive in a 
Yankee prison in the early part of the war, hav- 
ing been captured at Kerrstown while attempt- 
ing to carry off his wounded brother. The recol- 
lection of a six-months’ sojourn in a Yankee prison 
naturally made him rather depressed on this oc- 
casion. So he determined to make his escape if 
a ghost of a chance was shown him. The chance 
came. The guard was ordered to move the prison- 
ers farther back from the river. The prisoners 
were formed in column and marched off. 

A large body of Yankee troops were encamped 
on the plain, and they gathered in crowds to get 
a sight of the rebels as they were marched off. It 
was about an hour after sunset, and as the 
column of prisoners marched along between two 
walls of spectators, Washington quietly stepped 
out of the column of prisoners and joined the 
spectators. The darkness and the crowd helped 
him, his change of base was unobserved, and 
after watching the line pass by, he concluded 
that it would probably be conducive to his health 
to take a little stroll down to the banks of the 
lovely Rappahannock. Accordingly he took off his 
gray jacket (possibly being rather warmed up by 
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the proximity of so many men), rolled it up in a 
bundle, tucked it under his arm, and having on a 
pair of blue pantaloons, he was not molested in 
his quiet stroll to the river. The river was not 
wadable, as he found by trial, and the only way 
to reach his Southern friends was by way of the 
railroad bridge. 

Naturally Major-General Meade had placed a 
guard at the bridge, for at sunset this astute 
general had removed his headquarters from the 
saddle, and desired rest with security. Private 
Washington observed the sentinel, and examined 
the surroundings for a long time before a plan — 
- a daring plan — occurred to him. He walked 
down the bank to the front of the abutment, 
climbed up to it, and when he reached the 
wooden streets, climbed out on them, and up on 
to the bridge to the south of the sentinel. Gayly 
he walked the bridge, almost ready to whistle, he 
felt so joyous. But alas! As he neared the south- 
ern end, out against the sky he saw the form of 
another sentinel! He watched that sentinel a long 
time, saw no chance of surprising him, and knew 
that when daylight came, he would be discovered 
and ingloriously led back to prison. 
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After gazing at that sentinel as long, as in- 
tently, and as silently as a lover gazes at his 
sweetheart, he heard a tramp, tramp, tramp, 
behind him. The guard was coming to relieve 
the sentinel. Quick as lightning an idea strikes 
him. He gets behind an upright beam, waits till 
the last man passes, falls in the rear, and, for the 
time being, becomes a Yankee soldier. The rear 
man looked around, seemed to study awhile how 
there could be two last men in a column, gave it 
up as an insoluble problem, and marched on 
without saying a word. When the south end of 
the bridge was reached, the officer ordered his 
men in line to be counted. It occurred to Private 
Washington that the term of his enlistment in 
the Yankee army had better cease. So, taking 
advantage of the darkness, he gradually sidled 
off, made his way off the bridge, took a bee-line 
south as gay as any lark you ever saw. Alas! 
alas! He had not proceeded far before his heart 
sank into his boots again, and he felt that some 
Yankee prison must have marked him for its 
own, for right in front he saw a line of sentinels. 

He got down on the ground and crawled up as 
near as he dared, to a point where two adjacent 
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sentinels joined each other in their beat back- 
ward and forward. The only chance was to get 
through the line before daybreak, for then he 
certainly would be discovered; and yet he lay on 
the ground watching those walking sentinels for 
fully an hour, afraid to try to cross the path lest 
he lose all that he had so far gained. At last, 
growing desperate, he waited till the two senti- 
nels met each other, turned back to back, and 
walked apart. Then he rose, stepped quickly and 
lightly across the path, and when the sentinels 
turned again, Washington was twenty yards 
south of their line, and flat on the ground. He 
soon crawled out of all danger from the sentinels, 
arose and walked off rapidly to find some Con- 
federate camp. The boldness of his escape caused 
his promotion, and shortly afterwards Washing- 
ton became an officer in the company in which he 
had. been a private. 


Told by J. S. B. in The Southern Bivouac for 1883- 
84, Pp. 356-60. 
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LIEUTENANT J. M. WELLs with two other officers 
of the Eighth Michigan Cavalry, and a number 
of soldiers, were riding in the rear of their small 
troop which was retreating northward from the 
village of Calhoun on the Hiawassee River, when 
they were captured by their pursuers under ; 
General Forrest at daylight of September say 
1863. They were stripped of their personal 
possessions, good boots and uniforms, and were 
given in exchange the tatterdemalion equipments 
of their captors. They were then hurried by 
wearisome marches and by still more tiring 
journeys in open box-cars, to Atlanta. Here they 
were kept for two weeks in a stockade with about 
fifteen hundred other prisoners, mostly captured 
at Chickamauga, and many of them wounded. 
Then those who were able to travel were again 
shipped into open cars and sent to Richmond, 
Virginia. The journey took fourteen days, and 
the men were kept quiet by false promises of 
exchanges to be made as soon as they arrived at 
their destination. 
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It was not until they were halted in front of 
the entrance to a brick building which bore the 
sign A. Libby and Son, Ship Chandlers and 
Grocers, that they realized that they were about 
to be locked up in Libby Prison, and that they 
were disillusioned of their dreams of exchange. 
The officers were separated from the enlisted men 
and were duly registered at the prison office. 
They were then marched upstairs to the floor 
above and turned in among the rest of the 
prisoners. The enlisted men were sent to other 
prisons and stockades, in and near Richmond. 

There were about twelve hundred men — all 
officers in the Northern army — in Libby Prison. 
Almost every trade and profession was to be 
found amongst them. Writers, scientists, artists, 
preachers, painters, sculptors, orators, and poets 
—the talents of each were drawn upon from 
time to time to vary the monotony of imprison- 
ment. 

Lieutenant Wells says that for the first three 
months many of the prisoners lay on the bare 
floors at night with nothing over or under them, 
and with their boots for pillows. They were 
constantly hungry, and many a time, Wells says, 
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he was awakened in the night by the gnawings 
at his vitals, and went down into the kitchen to 
make a meal by scraping the burned rice from the 
bottom of the kettles which had been left soaking 
in water that they might be the more readily 
cleaned in the morning. 

The rest of the story will be told in Lieutenant 
Wells’s own words. 


Libby Prison, at the time of which I write, was 
situated between Cary and Canal Streets, in the 
City of Richmond, Virginia, the width of the 
building extending one hundred and ten feet 
from one street to the other, its sides running 
along either street, one hundred and forty feet 
east and west. It was three stories high on Cary 
Street, with a basement cellar under the centre 
of the building, making it four stories high on 
Canal Street. Across the width of the building, 
extending from the basement to the roof, were 
two partition walls dividing each floor into three 
rooms, or apartments of equal size. Our prisoners 
at this time occupied the two upper floors, or the 
six upper rooms. The rooms were designated as 
the upper and lower east rooms, the upper and 
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lower middle rooms, and the upper and lower 
west rooms. The middle room on the first floor 
below was used for cooking purposes, and was 
known as the kitchen. It had three fireplaces in 
its east partition wall. This kitchen was the only 
place in the building that the prisoners had free 
access to, save the six rooms spoken of above. 
The fireplaces were not utilized, but in front of 
each of them were three stoves, the pipes of 
which went into the chimney flues running 
upward above the fireplaces. The flues did not 
extend below this floor, so the partition wall 
from here was solid. The east room on the first 
floor was used for hospital purposes; the west 
room was the office where the prison officials 
were quartered, and the basement beneath was 
divided up into dungeons for the confinement 
and punishment of unruly prisoners. The doors 
and windows were barred like those of a jail. 
Aside from the effects of hunger, there was a 
feeling of unrest among many of the prisoners, 
which, if yielded to, often led to serious despon- 
dency and even insanity. Plan after plan was 
devised for escape, only to be proved to be 
impracticable. In the dead hours of night men 
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could be seen prowling around the prison in the 
hope that some means of escape might offer. 
Often on dark stormy nights, the guards would 
come up for temporary shelter, under cover of 
the prison walls, where, unobserved by any one 
from the outside, they would enter into conver- 
sation with the prisoners, often giving expres- 
sions of sympathy. Among them frequently was 
found a man of Northern birth who had been con- 
scripted into the Confederate army and was at 
heart a Unionist. Bribes were sometimes offered 
by the prisoners and taken by the guards; but 
attempts to escape by that means generally re- 
sulted in the prisoner being handed over to the 
authorities, after he had got outside and given up 
his valuables. 

At one time a plan was laid for a general escape 
of all the prisoners then in Richmond. There 
were then fifteen or twenty thousand confined in 
the various prisons in different parts of the city. 
At a preconcerted signal these were to break out, 
overpower the guards, take their arms, seize the 
Tredegar Iron Works, where, it had been learned 
from the daily papers which reached the prison 
occasionally, there were enough small arms and 
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ammunition stored to put a loaded gun into the 
hands of every prisoner.. Successful thus far, the 
design was to take possession of the city and the 
Confederate Congress, then in session, including 
President Davis, and hold them until aid could 
come from our forces in Virginia. The signal for 
the outbreak was fixed; every prison had its 
special duty assigned, and the day of the night 
on which the attempt was to be made came, when 
lo! the secret had been revealed by some traitor 
in the prison. 

After this misadventure it was then resolved 
that any new plan should include only men whose 
sagacity and fidelity could be implicitly relied 
upon. By their continuous movements at night 
the prisoners most desirous of escape gradually 
came to know each other, and to take counsel 
together, and in this way a compact association, 
consisting only of fifteen men, was formed in 
Libby, and tunneling was decided upon. An 
effort to go out through a large sewer was aban- 
doned as impracticable after considerable time 
and labor had been lost. 

It was finally determined to begin in the base- 
ment under the east end of the building, a place 
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familiarly known among the prisoners as “Rat 
Hell,” and tunnel eastward, coming out under a 
carriage-shed attached to a large building on the 
opposite side of the street, where the escaping 
prisoners could lie screened from the observation 
of the guards around the prison behind a high 
board fence, extending from the ground to the 
roof of the shed, until they found it safe to emerge. 
The tunnel was to run under a short cross-street 
reaching from Canal to Cary Street, at the east 
end of the prison. 

But how was this cellar, which was to form the 
base of all operations, to be reached? The pris- 
oners could not go into the hospital room and 
thence through the floor into the cellar, for in 
this room were nurses and guards who would at 
once discover the plan. They could not go into 
the basement, under the cook-room, and then 
through the partition wall into the east basement, 
for there were guards on duty there all the time. 
Every step taken had to be kept a profound se- 
cret, not only from the Confederate authorities, 
but from the majority of the prisoners also; and 
until secure access to the cellar could be obtained, 
nothing could be done. 
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It was finally determined to go behind the 
stoves in one of the fireplaces just described and, 
taking out the bricks in the centre, follow the 
partition wall down below the floor on which the 
cook and hospital rooms were located, a distance 
of three or four feet, and then go through the wall 
into the cellar, thus escaping observation from 
every quarter. This was successfully accom- 
plished. Major A. J. Hamilton, of the Eleventh 
Kentucky Cavalry, was the author of this plan, 
while Thomas E. Rose, later of the Sixteenth 
United States Infantry, then colonel of the 
Seventy-seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, was 
the chief engineer of all tunneling operations and 
‘the leading spirit of the entire enterprise. 

Beginning in the fireplace, then, the bricks 
were removed from the centre of the wall, so as 
to make an opening wide enough to admit a man’s 
body. From fifty to seventy-five bricks were 
taken out. The work was all accomplished 
secretly and at night. After “lights out,”’ or nine 
o'clock, at which time everybody in the prison 
was supposed to be lying down, two men, having 
first quietly removed the bricks, would go down, 
and take turns with one another in digging 
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throughout the night. In the mean time two or 
three others, detailed for that purpose, would re- 
main on watch in different parts of the prison, 
and be ready to give the signal and help the two 
workmen up on the first approach of day. The 
night’s work done, the bricks were carefully re- 
placed, covered over with soot and dirt, which 
was always plentiful behind the stoves, and in 
this condition the place was left secure from 
observation until night came on again. This 
Operation was repeated nearly every night for 
about seven weeks. 

The authorities made regular tours of inspec- 
tion through the prison every day, while hundreds 
of prisoners were in this room and about these 
stoves, engaged in cooking from early morning 
till nine o’clock at night, and yet not more than 
twenty or twenty-five men ever knew of the work 
until it was nearly all accomplished. From the 
bottom of the cellar an opening was first made 
through the stone wall, some four or five feet 
thick, and then the work of excavating began. 
Clam-shells and case-knives were the principal 
tools used, and with these simple instruments 
a tunnel barely big enough in diameter to 
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admit our bodies, eight or nine feet below the 
surface of the ground and about sixty feet long, 
was dug. 

As the work progressed, difficulty in removing 
the dirt from the tunnel was experienced. To 
overcome this, a spittoon from one of the rooms 
above —a box about eight inches square and 
five inches deep — was taken down into the cel- 
lar; and the man digging inside would pull the 
box in by means of a cord attached to one side, 
and, after filling it with dirt, give a signal, when 
the man in the cellar, by another string, would 
pull it out and empty it. By this slow and weari- 
some process the whole of the dirt was removed. 

The back end of the cellar, or basement, was 
not used by the authorities, and was seldom 
invaded by any person or anything except rats; 
but it was filled several feet deep with straw, 
which had been placed there for hospital purposes, 
though not in use at that time. As the dirt from 
the tunnel came out, it was spread evenly over 
the bottom of the cellar and covered with this 
straw, thus concealing it from observation dur- 
ing the day. The front part of the cellar was used 
as a storeroom, and the attachés of the prison 
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were in and out by day, but seldom, if ever, by 
night. 

When the tunnel had reached a distance of 
twenty feet, the air became so foul that one man 
had to fan at the open mouth while the other man 
dug. So foul was it at times that a candle would 
not burn; yet, to dig successfully, light was found 
to be a necessity as well as air. Lights were ob- 
tained by stealthily taking a portion of the can- 
dles furnished the various rooms each night. 

Those who had been let into the secret of the 
tunnel now began to put themselves in readiness 
for the exodus, which they foresaw would mark 
the beginning of their greatest trials. To harden 
our limbs and muscles, persistent and continu- 
ous walking and other physical exercises were re- 
sorted to. My comrade and myself once walked 
a distance of twenty-two miles around the room 
on a single day. I was nearly barefooted, and 
for a long time had had my eye on a pair of boots 
belonging to one Lieutenant Mead, of a Union 
Kentucky regiment. I had received a box from 
home and had offered Mead many of my choic- 
est things for his boots, for boots I must have be- 
fore making the escape. But Mead, who knew 
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nothing of the tunnel, or the special purpose for 
which the boots were wanted, was inexorable. 
I had often tried them on to show how well they 
fitted me — even better, I thought, than they 
fitted Mead — but to no effect; it was no go. 

When the night came for the escape, I lay down 
by Mead’s side, according to my custom, and as 
if for the usual night’s rest. An hour had not 
passed before Mead was wrapped in profound 
slumber, when I pulled on his boots, and, like the 
Arab, folded my tent and silently stole away. I 
still lacked a hat; but, in passing out among my 
sleeping comrades, I stumbled upon one belong- 
ing to Lieutenant Thomas McKee, of the First 
West Virginia Regiment, who nightly shared the 
luxuries of the floor with me in that immedi- 
ate neighborhood, and, without compunction or 
further ceremony, I hurriedly placed it where, 
in my own judgment at least, it would do the 
most good. 

There was no way of judging of the distance 
across the street under which the tunnel ran, save 
as it was measured by the eye from the windows 
above. So, when the tunnel had been carried far 
enough, as was believed, to reach the carriage- 
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shed, it was thought best by those in charge of 
the digging to prospect by means of a small hole 
dug upwards for the purpose. 

The men engaged below, that night, com- 
menced running up at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees. A short time before this some workmen 
had been employed in the prison, making repairs, 
and strengthening the doors and windows. It was 
their custom to leave their tools in the prison 
overnight, and those used by them for fastening 
our chains were now made use of by the tunnel- 
ing party in cutting them loose; for, one night, 
from the carpenter’s outfit, our fellows stole an 
augur and chisel, and carried them down into the 
cellar for use in that quarter, and they were for- 
ever lost to the Confederacy, though they did 
good service in forwarding our escape. I believe 
the chisel was the principal tool in use the night 
the prospecting hole was made. The man en- 
gaged in digging was reaching ahead into the 
small opening, letting the dirt rattle back down 
the inclined plane, when suddenly the chisel went 
through the surface at a point in the full glare of 
a street lamp, and not more than ten or twelve 
paces from where a sentinel walked. The noise 
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made by the chisel as it went through was heard 
by a guard, who asked another near by if he 
had heard the noise. He replied, “Yes,” but that 
it was “nothing but rats,” and both walked on. 
Their conversation was plainly heard by the real 
“rat” under the ground. The hole was at once 
stopped up with little stones and whatever ma- 
terial could be utilized for the purpose, and the 
main tunnel went on some ten or fifteen feet 
farther. 

The plan was, when the tunnel should be com- 
pleted, to let as many prisoners into the secret 
as could well get out in a single night, and then, 
leaving it to some one behind to cover up the 
excavations in the wall and so preventing the 
discovery of the tunnel by the Confederates, to 
Jet as many more escape at another time. 

On the night of the 9th of February, 1864, 
everything being in readiness, about two hundred 
men who had at this time been let into the secret, 
were assembled in the cook-room, after nine 
o'clock, ready to take the desperate chances of 
escape. It was a trying moment. The digging of 
the tunnel had been a gigantic undertaking, ac- 
companied with the greatest anxiety, hardship, 
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and privation; and now, completed at last, it 
only opened the way to dangers no man of us 
could forecast. 

About a dozen or fifteen men had gone down 
through the hole in the wall into the cellar, and 
my turn had just come, when a noise at the out- 
side door caused a report to be circulated that 
those who had gone out had been captured, and 
that the guards were coming in to take us all 
under arrest. This was made the signal for a 
general stampede across the room, a distance of 
one hundred and ten feet, to the stairway in the 
corner leading up to the rooms where the pris- 
oners belonged. My partner, who was equipped 
with a haversack containing a scant supply of 
rations saved for the occasion, and a map of the 
country which we had drawn up with a pencil, 
ran back with the crowd. I remained behind the 
stoves and reflected a minute. Listening at the 
door I could hear no one coming in. “And if they 
do,”’ said I to myself, “they know nothing of this 
hole and nothing of the tunnel, and anyhow I may 
Just as well go down and out; it can be no worse 
for me.” Accordingly down through the hole 
in the wall I went. 
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On reaching the tunnel I found a young man 
by the name of White, a lieutenant from Erie, 
Pennsylvania, just going in. He said, “Wells, 
I will wait for you at the shed.” I waited till he 
had made his way through, for, on account of 
the foul air, it was dangerous for more than one 
to enter the tunnel at once. I was soon through, 
dragging my overcoat on my legs behind me. I 
found on emerging, that White had gone, and that 
I was alone. I stretched myself up at full length 
and breathed the fresh air for the first time in six 
long months. I felt the soft ground under my 
feet, and looked over and about me, as if to assure 
myself that it was not alla dream. I never felt a 
greater determination to accomplish a purpose 
in my life, and resolved to push on, and by con- 
tinued efforts realize the benefits of the labors 
already performed, or perish in the attempt. My 
nerves were strung to the highest tension. All 
fear had vanished, and my senses were as alert 
and quick as those of a wild animal. 

From the shed we had to pass through a gate 
which opened on Canal Street. Along this street, 
to within twenty steps of the gate, a sentinel 
walked, who, on reaching a certain point, would 
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face about and go a distance of forty or fifty 
paces the other way. Taking advantage of the 
time when his back was turned, the prisoners 
opened the gate, and, stepping out on Canal 
Street, passed out of sight. In this manner all 
emerged from the gate, one by one, or sometimes 
in parties of two and three. 

The alarm causing the prisoners to stampede 
from the cook-room proved to be a false one, and 
that night one hundred and nine men got out. 
Among the number was my partner, but after 
five days he was recaptured. Of the whole num- 
ber who went through the tunnel, only forty- 
eight got entirely away. 

Watching my opportunity, I slipped out in the 
manner just described, and walked two squares 
down Canal Street. I had no fixed plan for getting 
out of the city, but was guided wholly by impulse, 
and by circumstances as they were presented, 
though my general purpose was, by some means 
if possible, to place the Chickahominy River, 
which to the northward was not more than six 
miles distant, between myself and Richmond 
that night. My especial object in this was to 
baffle any pursuit that might be made with dogs. 
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The Federal uniform which I wore was rather 
an advantage to me than otherwise, for the Con- 
federate soldiers had appropriated clothing sent 
by our government, and were then commonly 
wearing our uniforms on the streets. After reach- 
ing the borders of the city, out of reach of the 
street lamps, I took the centre of the road, and 
made my way as quietly and rapidly as possible. 
But soon I discovered a light immediately in front. 
I dropped on the ground and, watching closely, 
saw a sentinel pass the light with a musket at 
right shoulder. The place I took to be a guard- 
house, or perhaps a hospital. I then crept on my 
hands and knees some distance around, thus 
flanking the light and the sentinel, and soon after 
came to the fortifications around the city, where 
I apprehended great danger and difficulty in 
eluding detection and arrest. On these fortifica- 
tions were large siege-guns in position, and senti- 
nels mounted on the parapets. For more than an 
hour I felt my way along, never standing up at 
full height, and most of the time on my hands 
and knees. My caution and perseverance finally 
brought me safe out upon an open plain, far be- 
yond the city limits and defenses. 
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Presently I came to a dense thicket on low 
bottom-land, covered here and there with water. 
I believed myself to be near the Chickahominy. 
Coming to some flood wood on the edge of a con- 
siderable body of water as black as midnight, I 
broke off a large piece of the light-colored bark, 
and threw it into the water, deeming that if it 
floated off, the water was that of the river. It did 
float off, and immediately I proceeded to place 
the stream between myself and Richmond. In 
doing this, however, I had to wade in water and 
mud waist deep. 

I had barely reached the uplands on the north 
side, when daylight came on, and I at once sought 
a hiding-place for the day. This I found a little 
farther on, by crawling inside an old enclosure 
which had grown up into a dense thicket of laurel 
and other brush. As the day approached, I could 
hear the voices of the Confederate soldiers en- 
camped near the river a half-mile away. About 
nine or ten o’clock, I heard a body of cavalry 
coming up the road from the direction of Rich- 
mond and, standing up, could just see their heads 
as they passed on the gallop, not more than two 
hundred yards distant. 
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These men, as I readily divined, were in pur- 
suit of escaped prisoners, for that morning, at 
the accustomed roll-call, one hundred and nine 
men failed to put in their appearance, and Con- 
federate cavalry, infantry, and trained dogs 
were at once brought into requisition to hunt 
down the fugitives. A rigorous search was also 
instituted to discover, if possible, the means of 
our escape; but some of our men, by previous 
arrangement, took the precaution to stop up the 
places of egress, at the same time prying off a bar 
from the window and hanging out a rope made 
by tying together strips of blankets. This ruse 
led the authorities to suppose that we had es- 
caped through the window, having first bribed 
the guards. This deceived them for a while, and 
the guards and officers on duty were arrested and 
sent to the guard-house, all the while protesting 
their innocence. Search was then made through- 
out the day, and it was not until nearly nightfall 
that a colored boy, chancing to go into the shed, 
discovered the hole where we had emerged; but 
for many days thereafter they did not learn how 
we went into the cellar from the cook-room. 

My hiding-place was on a gentle slope of land 
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at the lower end of which was a spring, where 
some colored women came that day to do their 
washing. I could hear their conversation, and 
about the time the cavalry passed up the road, 
I heard them say something about “de Yankee 
prisoners.”’ Chickens and hogs came about me 
during the day, all seeming to view me suspi- 
ciously, the hogs especially; these would dash 
away with a snort, after looking at me intently 
fora moment. This, I feared, greatly increased 
the chances of my discovery and capture. 
When night came on, after first taking an ob- 
servation, I moved on, and presently came intoa 
road which I ventured to follow a short distance 
before turning into the brush again. In passing, 
I noticed some sawlogs, and it occurred to me 
that there must be a mill not far off. Soon, at a 
point where the road forked, I saw a man coming 
towards me, and, believing that the country must 
now be all up in arms about our escape, this gave 
me great anxiety. But I decided that it would not 
do for me to show any signs of fear or hesitation, 
and I accosted the unwelcome stranger with, 
“Good-evening, sir; can you tell me which of 
these roads will take me to the mill?” He said, 
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“To Gaines’s mill?” and I said, “Yes”; and then 
told him I had an uncle living down there some- 
where by the name of Jackson, and asked him 
if he knew any of the Jackson family. He said 
he thought there was a man, not far from the mill, 
by the name of Henry Jackson, and I assured him 
that Henry Jackson was the very man I was look- 
ing for, and told him I belonged to the First Vir- 
ginia and had just obtained a furlough for a few 
days, for the purpose of paying my relatives a 
visit. I then hurried on my way. 

Towards morning I came to a cross-road where 
there was a milepost and finger-board. I climbed 
the post, and holding on by one hand, with the 
other struck a match which I had carried in my 
pocket for a long time. In the board was an index 
finger, pointing nearly in the direction I had been 
traveling for the past two hours, and beneath it 
the words, “Twelve miles to Richmond.” I had 
then traveled the greater part of two nights and 
had made but twelve miles. By this time hunger 
and fatigue and loss of sleep were closing in upon 
me with a deathlike grip. I pushed on, however, 
though from sheer exhaustion often stumbling 
and falling to the ground. In going through an 
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open woodland, I suddenly came upon an en- 
campment of Confederate teamsters, doubtless. 
a quartermaster’s train carrying provisions to the 
army about Richmond. Some of the men were 
knocking about among the mules and wagons. 
It was very dark. Assuming the role of a driver, 
and bursting out in the vernacular common to 
the class, I walked up to a mule and gave hima 
kick in the ribs, and in a gruff voice, commanded 
him to “stand around.” Repeating this and 
similar operations two or three times, I soon, and 
without interruption, made my way through the 
encampment. 

When morning came, I again sought a hiding- 
place. Shivering and hungry throughout that 
day, and unable to move for fear of detection, I 
had a good opportunity to reflect upon the mu- 
tability of human affairs and the vicissitudes of 
a soldier’s life. Night coming on, I again took my 
bearings, and was about to start out when I over- 
heard footsteps in the brush not far distant, and, 
crouching down like a frightened rabbit, awaited 
developments. Nearer and nearer the steps 
came. I thought I had been discovered, and that 
my time had come, for now I could distinguish 
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the steps of two persons. Soon into plain sight, 
almost on tiptoe, walked two escaped prisoners, 
McCain, of the Twenty-first Illinois, and Ran- 
dall, of the Second Ohio Regiment. I recognized 
them at once and hailed them in a whisper. 
They shared with me their scant rations of corn- 
bread, and then for the first time in thirty-six 
hours, I tasted food. We three traveled on to- 
gether; and once or twice, during the remainder 
of the week, we obtained provisions of colored 
men, who were true to the escaped prisoners in 
every instance. 

We had been traveling for four nights, all the 
time in the woods, and Sunday morning found us 
well-nigh exhausted. We came to the conclusion 
that it would be impossible to travel in that way 
any longer, and so, after lying down for an hour 
or more for a little rest, we started out for the first 
time by daylight. Following up a ravine, we soon 
came out into an open field inside of which was a 
school-house or church, and people, evidently 
attending service, had already begun to assemble. 
Beyond ran a road which forked near the school- 
house, and not more than one hundred and fifty 
yards from our hiding-place in the brush. Two or 
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three little dogs came uncomfortably near, and, 
while we were debating what course to pursue, 
about seventy-five cavalry men rode by and 
halted at the fork of the road. Randall volun- 
teered to crawl around to the road below the 
school, to see if it were possible for us to cross in 
that direction unobserved. He disappeared in the 
brush, and we never saw him again, but the re- 
port of three or four guns fired down the road in 
the direction he had taken led us to suppose that 
he had been shot and killed. One of the dogs 
now discovered McCain and myself, and began 
barking furiously. We started back down the 
ravine, keeping, as far as possible, under cover 
of the brush. The firing below and the barking 
of the dog had set the soldiers and everybody 
else on the qui vive. We were discovered in our 
flight and pursued by cavalrymen, but finally 
eluded them. Through the rest of the day we 
remained in the swamp, closely secreted, being 
fully satisfied with our experience in trying to 
travel by daylight. When night came on the 
weary march was resumed. 

Coming to an opening, we discovered, some dis- 
tance off, a man standing in the doorway of a 
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cabin. Believing him to be colored, we had little 
hesitancy in approaching him; but on coming 
to within a few paces, we found him to be a white 
man. It was then too late to back out, and put- 
ting on a bold front, we walked up and asked him 
for something to eat, telling him at the same 
time that we were Yankee prisoners recently 
escaped from Libby Prison, and that we were 
likely to perish for want of food. He told us that 
he had already heard of the escape, that he had 
been a Confederate soldier, and that he knew 
something of the life of a soldier. “But,” said 
he, “I never turned a hungry man away from 
my door yet, and do not propose to do so now.” 
Whereupon, by his invitation, we followed him 
into the house. He gave us three or four dry bis- 
cuits, stating that they constituted his whole 
store of provisions. He appeared friendly and 
kind from the start, but we followed him into the 
house, fearing that he might possibly bring out 
a musket instead of meat. He even directed us 
which way to go to avoid capture, and told us we 
were only a short distance from the York River, 
where a gunboat flying the American flag had 
passed down not more than an hour before. 
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Our objective point was now Yorktown, or 
Williamsburg, the nearest point where our troops 
were stationed. We had gone a long distance out 
of the way, and must now travel south. I had 
lost my hat, our clothing hung about us in rags, 
and all the time we were getting weaker and 
weaker. On the night of the seventh day out, 
there was a terrible storm of sleet and rain, 
and, raking up a quantity of dry leaves by the 
side of a log, and covering them with boughs, 
we crawled under, lying close together for shel- 
ter and warmth and rest. How long we had lain 
there I do not know, but presently I was awak- 
ened by McCain, who said we must get up and 
go on, or we would surely perish. I agreed with 
him, but neither of us made an effort to rise. 
While lying in this state of half-stupor, 1 found 
that my memory was failing me, and that I could 
not recall my only brother’s name. Suddenly, as 
by a concert of thought as well as action, we 
sprang to our feet and soon found ourselves in an 
open field, near a road which proved to be the 
Williamsburg Pike, though at the time we were 
in doubt as to the fact. We continued to follow 
it in the direction of Williamsburg, as we believed; 
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but for safety we kept back a little distance in the 
field. Presently we heard cavalry coming ahead of 
us. We had already had a little experience with 
Confederate cavalry and were not anxious to 
repeat it. But these might be our friends. We 
were on neutral ground, at least, and very near 
our own lines. It was a great risk to hail them, 
and a great risk to let them pass by unchallenged, 
for it was becoming apparent that we could not 
stand the pressure much longer. Approaching 
within a few paces of the road, we secreted our- 
selves in the weeds and brush. By the clatter 
of the iron scabbards I knew the cavalrymen were 
armed with sabres (it was too dark to see), and 
I told McCain that this was to me an evidence 
that they belonged to our side, for the Confeder- 
ate cavalry as a rule were not armed with sabres. 
They came up and passed on, but nothing oc- 
curred, and no word was spoken to give us any 
clew to their identity. The situation was terrible. 
The cold, freezing rain was now coming down in 
sheets, and our bones were chilled to the very 
marrow. The main column had got by, and the 
rear guard, about twenty in number, were in 
front of us. We could endure it no longer, and 
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resolved to hail them. Accordingly we both 
stood up, and I cried out, “What regiment 1s 
thatts 

As quick as thought, wheeling their horses into 
line along the fence, and at the same time draw- 
ing their pistols, they demanded our immediate 
and unconditional surrender. The click of the 
hammers, which we could plainly hear as they 
came into position, added to the horror of the 
moment. My hair actually stood on end. I said 
to McCain, “We are gone up.” With this he 
seemed to agree, and replied that we had better 
surrender. So we threw up our hands and to- 
gether cried out, “We will surrender.” On going 
to the fence we discovered that we were in the 
hands of a detachment of the Eleventh Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry, which had been sent out as a 
rescuing party, and had made every provision 
for our further comfort and safety. 


McClure’s Magazine, vol. xx11, 1903-04. Quoted by 
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LaTE in November, 1863, General Meade, with 
the Army of the Potomac, crossed the Rapidan 
River and advanced as far as Mine Run. Finding 
the enemy strongly fortified, our army withdrew, 
and no great battle was fought. At this time a 
part of our regiment was doing picket duty 
along the Orange Plank Road, near Parker’s 
Store. We were surprised by Wade Hampton’s 
division of General J. E. B. Stuart’s cavalry, 
and without the least warning they were upon us 
at once. I was off duty, dozing by a small camp- 
fire when I was suddenly aroused by a comrade 
vigorously shaking me and exclaiming, “Wake 
up, Charley! They are right here!” and the next 
sound that greeted my ears was: — Ping! ping! 
zip! zip! It seemed as if the thicket all round 
was full of whistling bullets. As we were under 
cover of wood, we held the enemy at bay some 
moments, but soon they bore down upon us at a 
charge, and we were swept along as by a storm. 
I was run down on the plank road by a Confeder- 
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ate officer, who eagerly demanded my surrender; 
and, as he held his revolver within a foot of my 
face and had a large force at his back, there was no 
alternative. I was obliged to dismount, and was 
marched away toa place where I found ten mem- 
bers of my company, and other prisoners. We 
were at once removed to Belle Isle on the James 
River and kept there in a wretched and half- 
starved condition for three months, within sight 
of the Confederate Capitol in Richmond. We left 
Belle Isle on March 15, 1864, and were carried 
south in freight cars for seven days and nights in 
so crowded a condition that we could not lie down. 
We were allowed to spend one night in the woods 
at Charlotte, North Carolina, with the privilege 
of stretching out full length on the ground. 
Atabout four o’clock in the afternoon of March 
22, the train stopped at a small station in south- 
western Georgia, and we were removed from the 
cars and marched away under guard. I asked 
one of the guards the name of the place. “Camp 
Winder, where we wind up the Yankees at the 
rate of forty or fifty a day.”’ There was truth 
in his grim pun. They did wind up the Yan- 
kees, sometimes at the rate of one hundred and 
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fifty a day at that place, which was Anderson- 
ville. 

We soon reached the stockade and were turned 
inside. What a picture is presented to my mind 
and soul as I pronounce this word stockade! Had 
I the mighty intellect and genius of Dante, or the 
weird and fertile imagination of Doré, I could 
not reproduce the picture. It never can be done. 
Andersonville will never be known or understood 
except by those who were there. 

Thirty-one thousand men in a pen, on the bare 
earth, exposed to the fierce rays of the Southern 
sun, the drenching showers, the cold night dews, 
covered with vermin and sores; hundreds unable 
to rise, and many dying every hour of the day 
and night, writhing in death until half-buried 
like struggling animals in the sand. These are 
tame words and give but a faint impression of 
the situation. The horrors of Andersonville can 
never be described. The stockade was built of 
yellow pine timber, cut on the ground and hewn 
into sticks ten or twelve inches square, twenty- 
six feet long. These were placed on end side 
by side around the enclosure, eight feet in the 
earth, eighteen feet above the surface. This 
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was Andersonville Stockade, sometimes called 
by the Confederates “Camp Winder,” because 
Captain Winder, son of General Winder, laid 
out the camp. 

At the top of the stockade were sentry-boxes, 
reached by stairs from the outside, from which 
the sentinels could look down upon the camp. 
Extending around the prison, inside the stock- 
ade and twenty feet from it, was the dead line, 
designated by a light rail on stakes, about three 
feet high. To pass this line was to be shot by the 
sentinel from his box. Neither shade nor shelter 
was afforded us, nor clothing issued, though some 
were nearly naked. Some had been in prison 
many months, and were reduced by starvation 
and wasted by disease. As the weeks went by, 
and the hot summer days came and our numbers 
rapidly increased, our suffering was most intense 
and pitiable. For some time rations of dry meal 
were given to us. Though a limited quantity of 
wood was issued, all were not supplied, and many 
had neither dish nor cup. At that time a half- 
canteen or an old tin can such as one sees kicked 
about the streets would sell for a ten-dollar green- 
back. Prisoners were constantly coming in, and 
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some were fortunate enough to bring money. So 
for lack of cooking facilities many wetted the 
meal and ate it as a paste, and some ate it dry. 

Crowding and filth were nearly as fatal to the 
prisoners as starvation. The original enclosure 
was ten hundred and ten feet long north and 
south, seven hundred and seventy-nine feet wide 
east and west, with ground sloping from north 
and south towards the centre. Through the cen- 
tre from west to east ran a filthy sluggish stream, 
four or five feet wide and six inches deep. Along 
this stream was a swampy quagmire three hun- 
dred feet wide, containing more than five acres. 
This stream, which was the receptacle of the offal 
and filth of our camp, a Confederate camp, and 
the prison cook-house, was our water supply. 
Such a stench arose from this place during 
the summer that the planters in the vicinity 
thought they would be obliged to move away. 
The original enclosure contained, deducting 
swamp, and land cut off by dead line, about 
twelve acres; and this when the number of pris- 
oners was greatest (thirty-one thousand) gave to 
each man about seventeen square feet: not seven- 
teen feet square, but seventeen square feet. 
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The number of square feet required for an ordi- 
“nary adult’s grave is about the same. The stock- 
ade was afterwards extended to enclose twenty- 
seven acres. Medical attendance and supplies 
were very meagre. Hundreds of men were lying 
about unable to walk, and many of them unable 
to sit up. The first twenty-two days in June 
it rained a part of every day, sometimes very 
hard, and these helpless ones were exposed to 
this day and night. 

The awful horrors of this pest-house may not 
be described. 

I was getting very much reduced when, April 
28, it was discovered that I had the smallpox, 
and I was sent to the smallpox hospital. It was 
a light case, and it no doubt saved my life. We 
were allowed to wash in a clear stream, and we 
had better food. In July the smallpox hospital 
was abandoned, and I was sent to the general 
hospital as attendant. It was a short distance 
from the southeast corner of the stockade and 
consisted of three or four acres surrounded by a 
high board fence with one main entrance about 
fifteen feet wide, with sentinels on either side. 
Tents were furnished, but many of them were 
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only flies, or simply cloth drawn over a ridgepole 
and down to the ground on either side, without 
ends. There were no beds. The patients lay upon 
the bare earth, or on a blanket if fortunate 
enough to own one. I will pass over the horrors 
of this hospital also, merely stating that the num- 
ber of deaths in August was 2993, and during the 
summer, 12,000. 

At the hospital I made the acquaintance of 
Dr. A. W. Barrows, of Amherst, Massachusetts, 
and of A. A. Crandall, of Ulysses, Pennsylvania. 
We planned an escape. It required great caution, 
study, and preparation. We were six weeks in 
perfecting the plan, during which time we were 
liable to be detected by spies, or perhaps betrayed 
by some one who might gain a knowledge of our 
plan. The greatest secrecy had to be observed, 
for had the fact become known to any, it would 
have occasioned great excitement in camp, and 
we should have at once become objects of such 
interest as would have led to our discovery. 

The great hope and desire of life with the 
prisoners was to get out of prison. To get back 
to “America,” to “God’s country,” as we used 
to express it. I wish we might all be as earnest 
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in our desire to reach heaven as were the pris- 
oners to see once more the land of home and 
freedom and plenty and the old flag. So, had our 
purpose been made known, even the friendly 
interest which would have been manifested in 
watching the development of our plans might 
have betrayed us. Then probably we should have 
been put in the chain-gang. 

We had one of Colton’s small outline pocket 
maps. We decided to go west to the Chatta- 
hoochee River, cross into Alabama, find the head- 
waters of the Choctawhatchee River and follow 
it south through Alabama and western Florida 
to its mouth, where it flows into the Chocta- 
whatchee Bay, and where we expected to find the 
United States gunboats. We collected medicine, 
matches, salt, and food, the latter consisting of 
biscuit and bacon. The most important article 
to be obtained was turpentine, for with this 
applied to our shoes we could baffle the blood- 
hounds. It counteracts the scent of the man, and 
prevents the hounds from following the track. 
Barrows had access to the medical supplies, and 
from time to time abstracted small quantities 
both of turpentine and medicines. 
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The Yankee steward gave us flour and two 
pieces of bacon. We had made biscuit in the hos- 
pital. By using soda, which could be obtained 
for ten dollars (greenback) per pound, letting 
them rise in the sun, and then baking in a cast- 
iron oven, they would be quite light and nice. 
But those we wished to carry we pressed as hard 
as possible, to get the most nutriment into the 
smallest bulk. These supplies we must carry out 
of the hospital on our persons. This was attended 
with danger, for smuggling was carried on be- 
tween the guard and the prisoners, though 
strictly forbidden by the Confederate authorities, 
and always punished when detected. 

We decided to go out at the main entrance in 
the daytime when persons were going and com- 
ing. The guard and Confederate officers, the 
Confederate surgeons, the wagons which brought 
supplies to the hospital were passing in and out 
during the day. Some of the Yankee hospital at- 
tendants held passes from Captain Wirz, which 
allowed them to go out and come in between the 
hours of six in the morning and six in the evening. 
Dr. Barrows had a pass. Crandall was willing to 
take the chance of being challenged. I was to go 
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out with the doctor, relying upon his influence 
and prestige, as it was known that he had a pass. 
It was all.a bold stroke and required nerve. The 
few who attempted to escape tried to go out in 
the night and at some point away from the main 
entrance, when they were sure to be detected. 
The best cloak for guilt is an air of innocence. 
Josh Billings used to say, “People like to be 
cheated, but they want to have it done by an 
honest man.” 

October 9, 1864, was the day decided upon. 
Crandall took such supplies as he could well con- 
ceal and went out first. Barrows wore a Yankee 
soldier’s overcoat under which were hidden many 
contraband goods. He also wore boots with 
trouser-legs tucked in; the trouser-legs were filled 
with biscuits. I had neither overcoat nor boots, 
only a blouse and shoes. I filled my bosom with 
biscuits. 

Then there was a piece of bacon. I was study- 
ing what to do with it when it occurred to me that 
it would fit the small of my back. It was wrapped 
in a thick cloth. I passed it under my suspenders, 
and let the ends rest on the top of my trousers. 
It was a fit, but I had to study position. If I 
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stooped to conceal the biscuit in front, the bacon 
would show at my back. If I stood erect, the 
biscuit would show in front. Buttoning my blouse 
at the top, and putting my hands in my pockets 
that it might fall carelessly over the bacon, I 
practiced in the doctor’s tent till it was thought 
I could pass without exciting suspicion. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon of October 
9, 1864, the doctor and I went out between the 
two sentinels at the main entrance of the general 
hospital at Andersonville. Outwardly we were 
cool and calm, but my heart was in my mouth. 
We were not challenged, and passed the guard- 
house where arms were stacked, where were offi- 
cers of the guard, and guards; we went about a 
mile across a plain, open country by the stockade 
and Captain Wirz’s headquarters to the burying- 
ground, where we met Crandall, and bidding 
good-bye to Andersonville, went into the wood, 
and started for the North by going west and 
south. In fifteen minutes after we entered the 
wood we heard the sound of voices. We all fell 
to the ground at once. A party in a wagon passed 
along a road which crossed our path. 

In the South many roads lead through the woods 
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and are not fenced nor indicated in any way, and 
are worn below the surface so that they would not 
be noticed by any one traveling at a right angle 
to the road until close upon it. Fortunately 
bushes concealed us from this party, and after- 
wards we were very much on the alert not to get 
caught in the same way. We soon came to the 
railroad, which we were obliged to cross almost 
in sight of the Andersonville Station. Safely 
across, we arranged our baggage and started on 
our perilous and untried experiment. 

I realized on that afternoon the meaning of the 
words freedom, liberty. Though filled with ner- 
vous fear and apprehension, for we had not yet 
tested the efficacy of the turpentine, and knew 
not at what moment we might hear the baying 
of the bloodhounds, nature never appeared so 
beautiful to me as on that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten day. It was a delightful Southern October 
afternoon. 

We traveled all night, walking very fast, some- 
times running, taking the precaution to keep the 
soles of our shoes well wet with turpentine. Dur- 
ing the first day out we lay hidden away under 
the top of a fallen tree, not rising to our feet once, 
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living upon the food we had with us, but with 
nothing to drink. 

The second night, after going a few rods, we 
came to a nice stream of clear water, where we 
drank heartily and bathed our hands and faces. 
Later in the night we got into a great swamp, and 
out of that into brambles and briers, and finally 
into a pine forest, where we came near being sur- 
rounded by a party hunting coons. Turning out 
of our course to avoid this party, we came to a 
road. We decided to walk in it, and afterwards 
traveled in the roads which led in the direction 
we wished to go. We could walk faster and easier, 
and three of us on the alert for danger could see 
it and conceal ourselves. One night we walked 
twenty miles according to the mileposts on the 
Eufala Turnpike, and at least five miles in the 
fields. 

On this first road, going round a curve, we came 
suddenly to a house close beside the road. The 
door was open and a brilliant light shining within. 
We dropped into the bushes, and overheard dis- 
tinctly the conversation at the house. A woman’s 
voice said, “ You think they will have to go?” A 
man replied, “Yes, I suppose so; I have been 
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ordered to report at Buena Vista to-morrow; I 
don’t want to go, don’t see how I can leave the 
folks at home. I shall go and report, and try to 
get off a few days.” 

Sherman was then at Atlanta. Governor 
Brown, of Georgia, had ordered out the state 
militia. This man was no doubt amember. The 
reward for capturing arunaway, Yankee prisoner, 
Confederate deserter, or Negro, was thirty dollars 
or thirty days’ furlough. Three of us, caught by 
the man we could hear, would have given him 
ninety days’ furlough. Soon some one came out 
of the house to draw water at a noisy, rickety 
well-curb. Under cover of the noise we skulked 
back into the field and away from the house. 

We estimated when we left the prison that in 
four days we should reach the Chattahoochee, 
which forms the state line between Georgia and 
Alabama. The fourth night we came to a stream 
of some size and importance, but could hardly 
satisfy ourselves that it was the Chattahoochee. 
We crossed on a carriage bridge and saw a house 
near by. Oh, if we could only go there and ask, 
not for food, though our own was exhausted, not 
for shelter and lodging, for we were willing to 
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accept the earth as our bed, but simply where we 
were, whether in Georgia or Alabama! We dared 
not venture. 

After this our chief article of food was sweet 
potatoes, which we dug from the fields at night, 
carried to some secluded place, built a fire and 
roasted them in the ashes. We also obtained dry 
corn, squashes, pumpkins, watermelons, persim- 
mons, and when we were in Alabama, sugar-cane. 

We had no difficulty in keeping the points of 
the compass, and going directly on our course. 
We used the seven stars, Pleiades, as our guide. 
Crandall was a deer-hunter and woodsman at his 
home in Pennsylvania, and understood wood- 
craft perfectly. We could readily keep our direc- 
tion, but not locality. How many miles we had 
traveled, where we were, and whether we had 
crossed the Chattahoochee were questions we 
could not answer. 

On October 16, eight nights from prison, these 
questions were still unanswered to our anxious 
minds. Usually the Negroes at the South were, 
by instinct, friendly to the Union soldier, and 
many escaped prisoners were assisted by them, 
but as we had heard of one instance of betrayal, 
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we determined to take no chances. We would 
rely wholly upon ourselves, except in great emer- 
gency, when we would cautiously seek help. 
The emergency was now upon us. We felt that 
we must get information in regard to our locality. 
We found a lone log hut in the wood; peering in 
between the logs, where the mud chinking was 
out, we saw that the only occupant was an old 
lady. We knocked at the door and the old lady 
made her appearance. Only a dim light from the 
fire on the hearth revealed her to us. I inquired, 
“What state do you live in?” She replied, “I 
don’t know.” It was evident that she was telling 
the truth, and did not know much of anything. 
In various ways we tried to find out where we 
were. “Where do you live? What town is this? 
What’s the name of this place?”’ were questions 
put in quick succession. An answer came at 
length. “I live in Stewart.” I knew she meant 
Stewart County. That was no use to us. The 
counties were not on our map, and we did not 
know whether Stewart County was in Georgia 
or in Alabama. I was about to turn away in 
despair, when suddenly a thought flashed through 
my mind, and turning short, I exclaimed, “ Don’t 
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you know whether you live in Georgia or in Ala- 
bama?’’ “Qh,” she replied, “we have to go to 
Florence to go to Alabam.” 

My heart was in my mouth. At that time I 
would not have valued a bag of gold as I valued 
those words. I knew that we were still in Georgia, 
that Florence was not far away, and that we were 
near the borders of “ Alabam.”’ We took ourleave 
without gratifying a woman’s curiosity, and that 
night found Florence, a small village in Georgia, 
on the bank of the Chattahoochee. We looked 
upon the river, a strong majestic stream, and 
knew it must be the one we were so anxious to 
see. We could find no means of crossing that 
night. The next night, after a long search, behind 
an upturned stump on the river-bank we found 
a nice skiff, borrowed it, and rowed across to 
*Alabam.” 

Alabama is Indian for “Here we rest.” And 
here we did rest with a feeling of greater security 
now that we knew that the Chattahoochee rolled 
between us and Andersonville, and that we were 
really in Alabama, for we expected to find the 
state less thickly settled than Georgia, and our 
path consequently less beset with danger. In 
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this we were correct. In Georgia we used the ut- 
most caution, walking at night only, and keeping 
ourselves closely secreted during the day. We 
walked in Indian file, always on the alert for 
danger, and when it seemed to appear in any 
form, the one who saw it first gave the signal, 
“Hist!” and we all fell to the ground. Many 
times persons came quite near to us as we lay 
quietly on the ground. We did not speak a word 
above a whisper during the nine days and nights 
we were in Georgia, except with the old lady 
who told us we had to go to Florence to get to 
“Alabam.” 


[After numerous minor adventures, being shot 
at as chicken-thieves, chased by bloodhounds, 
and escaping by the use of turpentine on the soles 
of their feet, “borrowing”? many boats when 
needed ; they arrived at the mouth of the Choc- 
tawhatchee River.] 


Our plan was completed; our journey finished. 
When we left Andersonville we expected to make 
the trip in twelve days, possibly sixteen days. 
We had been out twenty-five days, and what 
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was now the situation? No gunboats. We could 
not go back up the river. It was impossible to 
go on the bay. The country appeared to be wild 
and uninhabited. It was raining. Our clothes 
were saturated with water. [The days were 
sunny at this time of year, November, but the 
nights were frosty and often very cold.] For 
forty-eight hours our only food had been two 
small cat-fish, caught with the hook and line 
which we had found on a raft when we crossed 
Pea River. We were exhausted in body, and in 
spirit near the verge of despair. It appeared very 
much as if we had reached the mouth of the 
Choctawhatchee River to starve and perish, and 
our bones to whiten on the beach. But we were 
Yankees still, and Yankee pluck and push must 
not fail. We examined our map and found the 
town of La Grange about ten miles west of us 
on the coast. Perhaps we had land forces there. 
Could we reach the place? We started back into 
the country and soon came in sight of buildings. 
In our desperate condition we would go into them 
whether occupied or not. They were vacant. 
[Here they caught a guinea hen and a goat and 
found corn, rested, fed, and warmed themselves.] 
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Next day we went down to the bay and west- 
erly along the shore, came to a bayou, and learned 
that to travel in that country we must go in the 
roads. The bayous set inland sometimes for 
miles. We went back to the house, ground corn 
in the coffee-mill, cooked johnny-cake and meat, 
and the next morning, having laid in a stock of 
provisions, we started for La Grange. We found 
that place, but no troops and few people. We 
strolled about a day or two without much pur- 
pose, waiting for something to turn up. One 
morning we met a man on horseback. As he saw 
us as soon as we saw him, we held conversation 
with him. He mistook us for Confederate sol- 
diers, — stragglers and deserters. Among other 
things he told us the Yankee gunboats were 
thirty miles away at East Pass. The nearest land 
forces of the Union were at Pensacola. The man 
was going to his field to dig sweet potatoes, and 
his son, a lad of fifteen, followed with cattle and 
cart. 

The man went to his work and we held a coun- 
cil. We resolved to tell the man our story and 
appeal to him for help. Crandall went to him in 
the field, and after some conversation with him, 
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said, “If I tell you our story, will you promise 
not to do us harm, if you do not choose to help 
us?’ He agreed with some reluctance. Crandall 
briefly told the story. The man considered it the 
most remarkable experience that he had ever 
heard. That three men had come so far through 
such a country, been out so long, and had all 
remained well and come through together, was 
almost beyond belief. 

He then told the main points of his experience 
in the war. When the war broke out he owned 
ninety slaves, now, not one. The Yankee block- 
aders had destroyed his sloop, worth fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. Four of his sons had been killed in 
the Confederate army. Naturally he would not 
be inclined to help the Yankees. “But,” said he, 
“T have a heart, and seeing your helpless condi- 
tion, will aid you.” [This big-hearted man’s 
name was [Thomas Reddick. He lent the fugi- 
tives his skiff and directed them to a neighbor 
who held Union opinions and whose name was — 
Wright. This man Wright let them have food 
and shelter, and allowed them to borrow guns 
with which to impress another neighbor as a 
guide and sailing-master.] 
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At the mouth of the bayou the doctor joined 
us, and soon we were out on the broad surface 
of the bay. After going about four miles we felt 
that we were safely away, so we told our “sail- 
ing-master”’ that he might run to shore. 

This was our last halting-place. Thirty-three 
days had elapsed since we had left Andersonville. 
In all our tramping and boating we had probably 
traveled four hundred miles. 

At daylight, November 11, 1864, we again 
boarded the boat and went out on the bay. A 
stiff breeze was blowing, the waves ran high, and 
the boat skimmed over them like a bird. On we 
went over the bay, and just before noon we came 
in sight of the gunboat fleet, and soon ran along- 
side the flagship, and the red, white, and blue 
waved over us once more. 

From Personal Narratives of Events in the War of the 
Rebellion. Being a paper read by Charles M. Smith 
before the Rhode Island Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Histori- 
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FOILING THE BUSH-WHACKERS 


In the northern part of Ohio, at Antwerp, Pauld- 
ing County, resides a man who has come through 
one of the most wonderful experiences in all hu- 
man history. His name is Ethelbert Crouse. Just 
across the state line, in Indiana, is the home of 
one who shared the peril, and whose experience 
is second only to that of his friend. He writes 
himself Lemuel N. Grandstaff, and receives his 
mail at Monmouth, Adams County, Indiana. I 
shall tell their story in as few words as possible. 
; Crouse and Grandstaff, in the autumn of 1863, 
enlisted in the Union army, and were assigned 
to Company F, 130th Regiment, Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry. The former was only sixteen, the 
latter but turned seventeen. In the following 
March the regiment was sent into Tennessee and 
made a part of the Twenty-third Army Corps, 
at Charleston in that state. They went through 
the Atlanta campaign, but when Hood came back 
to Nashville, they followed him. Here the corps 
was divided, one part going to Columbia and 
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Franklin, Tennessee, while the part to which the 
subjects of this sketch belonged was sent to 
Johnsonville to reinforce a body of colored troops 
on the T’ennessee River. They remained in camp 
here for some time and built winter quarters. 
On the zoth of November, five regiments in 
command of General Cooper started on a forced 
march for Columbia, Tennessee. Here is what 
happened to Crouse, as he relates it himself: — 


With the permission of my captain, while in 
line of march, I fell out of the ranks to get a drink 
of water. My blankets and all my other accou- 
trements were very wet, as it was raining all the 
time. I did not catch up with the command that 
day. At night I fell in with five of my company, 
Isaac Caston, Louis Hendry, Joseph King, Adam 
Humbaugh, and Lemuel N. Grandstaff, and we 
all slept together in a corn-house. 

We were out of rations, having eaten the last 
the day before. We could not forage, for we had 
been told that there were guerrillas in that vicin- 
ity, and we found it to be so, all too soon. We 
looked for turnip-patches along the road, but 
did not enter a house. 
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It must have been about nine or ten o’clock of 
the forenoon of the second day, Sunday, Novem- 
ber 27, 1864, that we found the guerrillas were in 
pursuit of us. We started to run, and ran until 
about eleven o’clock, and were within a quarter 
of a mile of our rear guards, when they attacked 
us. Our guns were loaded, but would not go off, 
the ammunition being wet. Finding that our 
guns were of no use, we threw them away, and 
again started to run; but the first thing I knew 
was that I was surrounded by nine or ten of the 
villains. They were dressed in citizens’ clothes — 
and were armed with shotguns, rifles, carbines, 
muskets, and revolvers. After giving them my 
pocket-book (I had no weapons), they told me not 
to be scared, for they intended to parole me and 
send me home. They got all of my companions 
but King. He ran intoa deep ravine and out into 
a field, where a planter and several Negroes were 
at work. The planter drew his pistol and ordered 
him to halt. He asked where he was going and 
where he belonged, and he told him, supposing 
him to be friendly; whereupon the planter shot 
him, and he fell dead at his feet. The colored men 
wanted to bury him, but their master threatened 
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to kill them if they touched him. I never heard 
what became of the poor fellow’s remains. 


The guerrillas were on horses and marched 
their prisoners back about eleven miles, moving at 
a “double-quick”’ most of the time. All the while 
they kept telling their captives not to be afraid, 
as they intended to parole them and send them 
home. The scene of these stirring events was in 
Hickman County, Tennessee. A portion of the 
territory traversed was broken and hilly, but a 
part of their path lay through a beautiful valley. 
The guerrillas did not follow a public road, but 
crossed fields and woods, doubtless fearing Union 
cavalry. Pine River poured its dark cold waters 
across their way, and was forded. The day was 
rainy, with flurries of snow. 

At last they reached a deep ravine in a large 
pine forest. By the time they arrived at this dark 
and lonely spot their prisoners numbered twelve. 
Here the guerrillas were joined by a small party 
of their confederates, led by a lieutenant who had 
been wounded in the side. At this time, also, two 
old men rode up and said with a chuckle, “You 
have got some of the Yankee sons of guns, we See; 
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we suppose you know what to do with them.” 
They said that they did. 

They drew the prisoners up in line, then di- 
vided them in three squads of four men each. 
One of the squads was then marched off into a 
small ravine opening into the larger one, out of 
sight of their companions. They were all stran- 
gers to the subject of this sketch, except one, who 
was a sergeant of the Twenty-fifth Michigan 
Regiment. After they were gone a few minutes, 
the others heard shots in the ravine. Caston said 
that he felt uneasy, when one of their captors 
remarked that well they might, if they knew 
what he did. 

Grandstaff said: “You took those men out to 
shoot them?” 

“We did,” he confessed with a chuckle, “‘ and 
we intend to serve you the same way.” 

“T wish to make one request,” said Caston; 
“that is that you wrap us three in one blanket and 
bury us together.” He meant himself, Hendry, 
who was his cousin, and Crouse. They said they 
would, but they did not. 

The second squad consisted of Hendry, Grand- 
staff, Crouse, and a soldier unknown to the others. 
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As the guerrillas started with the squads, the un- 
known man commenced to run. He was instantly 
fired upon, seven balls striking him before he fell. 
That gave them warning not to try to escape. 
Caston was then added to the squad. | 

Imagine, if you can, how we felt then! We of- 
fered to do anything for them; we prayed and 
begged of them to spare our lives; but all in vain. 
We might as well have prayed to blocks of wood 
or stone. They laughed at us and mocked at us 
in our woe and misery, and told us we ought to 
have thought of the probability of getting into 
just such trouble before we left our homes. 

One man did most of the shooting; he was a 
young fellow about seventeen years old, and he 
did his work as cheerfully as a butcher shooting a 
lot of hogs. He used a navy revolver. We stood 
by a tree, surrounded by the bodies of those al- 
ready dead, while he loaded the weapon. Night 
was just falling. The day was rainy and cold. 
When he was ready, he ordered us to turn our 
backs. Three of us obeyed, but Caston said he 
had humbled himself to them all he was going to. 
Then one of the villains behind shot him. 

The young executioner shot Hendry. Then 
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came my turn. I had often wondered, when read- 
ing of military executions, of hangings, of death 
by the guillotine, how the condemned felt when 
they knew that only a moment intervened be- 
tween them and eternity. How I felt is beyond 
my power of telling. Suffice it to say, however, 
that it came to me very forcibly that I had done 
my utmost duty to my country asa soldier. Yet 
above all things was the thought of home and 
mother. I would have prayed, but no time was 
given for that. There passed through my mind, 
however, a stanza from an old, familiar song, 
which all soldiers know. The chorus runs: — 

“Farewell, mother, you may never press me to 

your heart again, 


But you ’ll not forget me, mother, if I’m numbered 
with the slain.” 


And yet there was a feeling, a faint hope, that 
I might escape through some defect in the aim 
of the executioner. I prepared myself for the fatal 
shot by leaning slightly forward, crossing my 
hands upon my breast, and closing my eyes. The 
weapon snapped five times before it went off. 
When it did so, the ball passed through my left 
ear, grazing my skull and rendering me numb and 
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senseless. Grandstaff, who was on my left, said 
that I received the shot without flinching. I fell 
forward on my face. 


Grandstaff was shot next. The ball struck 
him above the left ear, but did not enter the skull. 
It plowed its way beneath the skin to a position 
above the left eye, where it lodged. He fell for- 
ward on his face, but not senseless, and was 
conscious during the shooting of the third squad. 
Only one of the squad was known to him, Hum- 
baugh, a mere boy, only fourteen years of age. He 
begged pitifully till the revolver cracked and he 
fell dead. | 

The guerrillas then commenced rifling the pock- 
ets and stripping the bodies of the dead. One of 
them commenced cutting the buttons off Grand- 
staff’s coat, when another stopped him and told 
him not to do that, as he wanted the coat. They 
took his shoes also, and one wanted to take his 
suspenders, but another objected, saying that he 
did not like to see them taken. The other replied 
that it was not so bad as they had been doing, 
as they had been killing them. They then rolled 
Grandstaff into a gully six or eight feet deep. 
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One of the inhuman creatures turned Crouse 
on his back, which restored him to consciousness. 
He cut the buttons off his coat, then ran his hand 
into his side pocket for some things he had not 
surrendered, when he discovered by his heartbeat 
that he was not-dead. He uttered a sulphurous 
oath. Crouse says: “He was standing astride 
me. He took one step back. His right foot was 
against my left foot. He drew his weapon and 
cocked it. When I heard the click, I opened my 
eyes and looked into the muzzle. When the re- 
volver went off I closed my eyes, stretched my 
hands out, and quivered my fingers. He said with 
an oath: ‘Now he’s dead! See him clench his 
hands!’ Another said, ‘His brains flew in my 
face.’ I knew that was not true, but refrained 
from telling him so, for very prudent reasons. I 
was rational all the time after he turned me over.’ 

After a little, Crouse raised his head, but 
Grandstaff whispered to him to lie still as they 
were not far off yet. Each inquired as to the ex- 
tent of the other’s injuries. It was then getting 
dark. Presently they got up. Crouse made the 
third attempt before he succeeded. They com- 
menced climbing the hill, holding on to bushes 
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and trees as they went. Of this episode, Grand- 
staff later wrote in a letter:— “‘We were in a 
large pine forest in country where we did not 
know a single landmark and could not tell east 
from west. Our only thought was to get away 
from that bloody ground. There was no light of 
moon or star to guide us. The shadows of the 
pines were impenetrable. A heavy sleet was fall- 
ing. My companion thought it unwise to fol- 
low the path we had come over, even if we could 
have done so. All we could do was to choose 
the general direction in which our command lay, 
as nearly as we could determine it. That we 
were guided by a higher power than our own 
I have never doubted.” 

They trudged along through the pitiless storm 
and the intense darkness for about a mile, when 
Grandstaff thought that he could go no farther. 
He lay down, saying that he had but one death 
to die. But Crouse insisted, and he got up and 
tried it again. They walked in all the water they 
could in order to throw the bloodhounds off the 
track, should their captors discover their escape 
and send the brutes after them. When they 
reached the Pine River they traveled along its 
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bank for some distance before they found a place 
where they thought they could cross. Crouse made 
the attempt first. The stream was deep, and the 
current swift, but he was successful. He called to 
Grandstaff, but before the latter reached the 
farther bank, he was carried off his feet, and 
Crouse had to come to the rescue. 

Grandstaff was so nearly exhausted that he 
thought he could not climb the steep hill that 
skirted the bank of the river. So Crouse made 
him go first and helped him by pushing him with 
his head. After resting a few minutes they again 
took up their journey. They aimed to strike the 
public road near where they had been captured, 
and thought they did not miss the spot by more 
than ten rods. After they had followed the high- 
way some distance, Grandstaff said: — 

“Bert, I see a light in the mountains.” 

“Tt is nothing but fox-fire,” answered Crouse. 
“Come on. If we are attacked, let us keep to- 
gether and perhaps we shall not be captured.” 

“Listen, I hear something,” said Grandstaff. 

Crouse replied: “No, you don’t; now come 
on.”’ 

But they had not gone more than fifteen feet 
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when three shots were fired on them. The pow- 
der of the first shot burned Crouse’s face and the 
flash shone upon him, so that one of the attacking 
party thought he could catch him. He dropped 
his gun and tried it, but they got out of his way. 
There was no time to consult where to run, and 
they were separated. Crouse went over a fence, 
and ran down a hill or bank into the field, 
and threw himself into a growth of weeds and 
burrs. After the noise of the pursuit had died 
away, he fell asleep almost instantly from utter 
weariness and exhaustion. While sleeping he 
dreamed that the men who fired on him were 
Union soldiers. By and by he was aroused by 
a bugle sounding the réveillé. It was so nearly 
ended by the time he was fully awake that he 
could not determine from what direction the 
notes came. But in a few moments the same 
instrument played the call, “Tear down‘tents,” 
and he recognized it as the bugle belonging to 
his own brigade, and knew he was safe. 

It was not yet full daylight, and he lay still till 
the third call sounded. Then with great difficulty 
he arose and started towards the command. He 
proceeded very slowly and cautiously, knowing 
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that the pickets had not yet been taken off, as it 
was still too dark to distinguish friend from foe 
at any considerable distance. The picket halted 
him before he got to the fence, saying: — 

“Who comes there?” 

“A friend without the countersign.” 

“How did you come there?”’ 

“T was captured yesterday by guerrillas, and 
have been shot twice.”’ 

“Where do you belong?” 

“Company F, 130th Regiment, Indiana 
Volunteers, Colonel C. S. Parish, Third Brigade, 
Third Division, Twenty-Third Army Corps.” 

“We belong to that. Advance, friend, with 
your hands up.” 

He did so, but could not get over the fence, 
when the picket told him to wait till the relief 
came; then they helped him over. They asked 
him if it were he that the other relief fired upon. 
When he told them it was, they said the reason 
for doing so was that they had been attacked by 
guerrillas the night before, and they had been 
ordered to fire on any one without halting him. 

Learning that it was about a mile to his regi- 
* ment, he requested the pickets to hunt up Grand- 
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staff and help him to quarters, then tried to make 
his way on to his command. He found his regi- 
ment on a large hill, which he did not have the 
strength to climb, and so lay down at its foot. 
In a very few minutes a member of his company 
came down the hill for water, and exclaimed: — 

“My God, pard, what’s the matter? Where 
do you belong?” 

“T am Bert Crouse,” he said, “I want you to 
help me up the hill; I can’t talk much.” 

“T shall go and call some of the boys; you are 
not fit to walk.” 

He ran to the top of the hill and fairly shouted, 
“Company F, Bert is down here and is all shot 
to pieces.” 

Not the company only, but all that were within 
the sound of his voice came running. Some came 
as they slept, and some were dressing as they ran. 
All that willing hands could do was done for him 
at once. After the regimental surgeon had dressed 
his wounds, he told the captain that Crouse could 
not live till ten o’clock. Robert G. Rogers, who 
was a relative of his and who was appointed 
nurse, said in a letter to the present writer that 
when he first saw Crouse at the foot of the hill, 
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he looked more like a dead man than a live one. 
He went into a house in the vicinity, occupied by 
a rebel woman and several children, and begged 
some milk and corn-meal, which he made into 
a gruel and fed to the wounded man. Later he 
returned to the house to get a chicken, but dis- 
covering several rebel soldiers upstairs, he came 
away hurriedly without the fowl. 


At the time Grandstaff was separated from 
Crouse, when they were fired upon by the picket, 
the former dropped to his knees and crept to the 
top of a high hill to his right, where he found a 
standing tree that was hollow at the base. In 
this he found shelter from storm and enemies. In 
spite of the pain in his head and his lacerated 
feet, he, too, soon went to sleep. The first sound 
that greeted his ears in the morning was the 
bugle playing the réveillé. He recognized it as 
that of his own regiment, and coming to the 
brow of the hill, he saw the boys in blue, and the 
old flag floating in the breeze. 

“T assure you,” he said to the writer, “I never 
saw anything before or since that gave me so 
much joy.” 
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He started at once for his company, but before 
he reached it he met a teamster, who told him 
his regiment was on the move, so he got on the 
wagon with the man and stayed with the wagon 
train for two days. He did not see his regiment 
till the morning of the third day. Crouse had had 
a squad of men sent out to search for him, but 
they returned without learning his whereabouts. 
He remained with the regiment till they reached 
Clarksville, Tennessee, where he and Crouse 
were put on board the hospital ship R. C. 
Wood. They both recovered from their wounds. 

Out of the Jaws of Death. The true Story of a Miracu- 
lous Escape of Two Union Soldiers. By W. Henry Sheak. 


McClure’s Magazine, vol. xxiv, 1905. Quoted by per- 
mission of the publishers. 


XVII 


SHOOTING THE GRAND CANYON 


On the face of it this does not look much like an 
escape. But it was one. An escape from a care- 
fully calculated risk ; undertaken in the interest of 
science and in the course of duty. The American 
people know little of Powell. But his is a familiar 
name among those who will have a chance to be 
known a hundred years hence. He is one of a 
small group of modest and fearless men who have 
been content to let their work bring its own re- 
ward to them or to their descendants. And the 
reward is not measurable in the terms of the mar- 
ket. While Powell’s patriotism was of the kind 
that has the welfare of mankind and the advance- 
ment of knowledge for its object, his record in the 
Civil War was nevertheless conspicuous for per- 
sonal bravery, for achievements in the artillery, 
and in feats of engineering. We are concerned 
at the moment, however, with one heroic feat of 
his, the passage through the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado. The following account of that 
splendid work is reprinted, with its author’s 
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permission, from an address to the Washington 
Academy of Sciences by President Charles R. 
Van Hise, of the University of Wisconsin. 


The project to follow Green River from the 
crossing of the Union Pacific to its junction with 
the Grand, and thence to follow the Colorado 
River to the lowlands of Southern California, 
with the knowledge that these rivers passed 
through many dark canyons, thousands of feet 
in depth, through which no one had before passed, 
was bold to the last degree. Probably no one 
so well as Powell appreciated the dangers which 
he would encounter in this journey. He knew 
that the Green River, at the point at which he 
started, was six thousand feet above the sea. He 
knew that where the Colorado emerges from 
the Grand Canyon it is but little above the sea. 
From the point where he entered to the point 
where his journey was to close there was a de- 
scent of more than a mile, and this, to a certainty, 
meant numerous rapids and falls. ‘The probabil- 
ity was that the rapids and falls would be in the 
narrow, steep-walled parts of the canyon. There 
was the full possibility that when nearing some 
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of the falls the stream would be too swift to stem, 
and that no side portage could be made, and that 
the expedition would result in death to all. 

This risk he took. The risk of possible failure 
and disaster to his party must be taken by each 
leader of a difficult and dangerous exploration. 
But it does not follow that all proposed explora- 
tions are justifiable. Upon the leader of an expe- 
dition rests the serious responsibility of decid- 
ing whether the risk is too great and the plan 
therefore rash, or, on the other hand, whether the 
chances for success and the importance of the 
enterprise are sufficient to warrant the attempt. 
This is the crucial question with every leader of 
a bold exploration. This is the question whose 
answer demands that the leader shall have all 
available information as to the region in which 
he is to go, as to the manner in which the forces 
and agents of nature are at work in that region, 
in a word, to have the fullest appreciation of the 
dangers and the characters of the difficulties 
which are to be overcome. Not only must he 
know all the facts obtainable as to the region to 
be explored, but he must have the best of judg- 
ment in weighing their meaning; uninfluenced 
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by his desire to explore the region, uninfluenced 
by any consideration except his responsibility 
on the one hand as to his men, and his respon- 
sibility on the other hand as to the advancement 
of knowledge. This capacity for the faithful 
study of all the facts known about a region, the 
power to comprehend their possible significance 
with reference to the success of an expedition, are 
the qualities which separate the great, success- 
ful explorer from the incapable one whose expe- 
ditions are doomed in advance to almost certain 
failure and often to loss of life. 

Preparatory to his great journey through the 
canyon of the Colorado, Powell spent the larger 
part of two years in careful exploratory work in 
the plateau country of the West, thus, so far as 
possible, fully acquainting himself with the pro- 
blem before attempting its solution. Bold the 
project was, but Powell, with delicately balanced 
judgment, decided that the chance for success and 
the chance to escape from the canyon in case of 
the impossibility of the accomplishment of the 
project, were sufficiently great to warrant the 
undertaking. 

Powell’s full appreciation of the dangers of the 
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exploration was shown by the extreme care with 
which he made preparations. Boats the strongest 
possible were built, but not so large that they 
could not be carried. They were provided with 
water-tight compartments fore and aft, so that 
they would not sink when swamped. All the 
necessary articles, from provisions to instru- 
ments, were divided into equal parts and distri- 
buted among the boats, so that wrecking one 
boat would not necessitate the abandonment of 
the expedition. , 

In this matter of careful consideration of all 
the dangers involved, forecasting of difficulties, 
and preparing for each of them, Powell is to be 
compared with Nansen, who has done two great 
pieces of successful exploratory work, the first 
crossing of Greenland, and the drifting expedi- 
tion of the Fram. In all three of these expedi- 
tions not a man was lost who remained with his 
leader. It is true that great dangers were en- 
countered. It is true that at various times, 
whether disaster would come to the members of 
the expedition seemed to lie almost on the turn- 
ing of a hair; yet the resourceful strength of each, 
at the critical moment, turned the balance in the 
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right direction; whereas a weaker and less cour- 
ageous man, a man with less foresight and less 
power to decide quickly upon the safe course, 
would almost certainly have failed. In marked 
contrast with the explorations of Powell and of 
Nansen are many ill-advised expeditions which 
have resulted in the loss of many or all of their 
members; and yet, in some cases, a man, simply 
because he has endured great hardships which 
proper foresight would have prevented, has been 
rewarded as a hero, whereas he should have been 
held responsible for the death of those who sup- 
posed him to have qualities which justify leader- 
ship in a difficult enterprise. 

I would not be misunderstood on this point. 
In some cases where careful preliminary study 
has been made, where well-matured plans have 
been formed, where good judgment warranted 
the undertakings, where the leaders had all the 
qualities of successful explorers, misfortune has 
befallen the parties. There is legitimate room 
for accident. No man may feel himself so power- 
ful and resourceful that, at all times, he can over- 
come the forcesof nature. Disaster hassometimes 
befallen the best. It might well have been that 
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Nansen or Powell should have failed. But in the 
great preponderance of cases the success or fail- 
ure of an exceptionally difficult and dangerous 
expedition is dependent upon a previous exhaust- 
ive study of conditions, upon the foresight shown 
in careful and complete preparation, upon the 
capacity to estimate chances, upon the resource- 
fulness of the leader in times of stress. In all these 
respects Powell proved himself to be in the first 
class among explorers. 

On May 24, 1869, the party of ten men in four 
boats started on its perilous journey. The diffi- 
culties to be overcome in the canyons of the 
Green and the Colorado were found sufficient to 
try Powell to the utmost. Wherever the rivers 
traversed the hard rocks there were many rapids 
and falls to be run or portaged. The boats were 
frequently swamped and the provisions wetted 
again and again, so that a large part of them were 
spoiled. Early in the expedition one of the boats 
was completely wrecked. Some days later the 
courage of one of the men failed, and he left the 
party. But the nature of the difficulties and the 
way to overcome them were gradually learned; 
and then all went well until the Grand Canyon 
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was reached. But here the river turned into the 
granite, a harder rock than had before been en- 
countered. Rapids and falls followed one another 
in quick succession. At various places it seemed 
all but impossible to run the rapids or portage 
the falls. But the granite area was finally cleared 
in safety, and in the sedimentary rocks below 
rapid progress was made. But again the river 
turned into the granite; and when a set of bad 
rapids and falls were approached the spirits of 
three of the men failed. They had not the sus- 
tained courage which rises as difficulties and 
dangers increase. They decided to climb out of 
the canyon rather than to continue. They remon- 
strated with Powell and the remainder of his 
party, trying to prevent them from continuing 
a course which seemed to them to lead to certain 
destruction. A second boat was abandoned, and 
with this boat the barometers and the fossils and 
minerals collected. The scanty almost spoiled 
provisions and the maps and notes — records of 
the expedition — only were retained. Probably 
few fully appreciate the desperate frame of mind 
in which a leader of Powell’s scientific instinct 
must have been before he took sucha step as this. 
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With deep misgivings, the two boats and the 
remainder of the party, six in number, pushed 
on. Early in the morning the rapids before them 
were successfully passed, but greater difficulties 
were found below. In the afternoon a set of rapids 
and falls was approached which it seemed impos- 
sible to portage. There was nothing to do but to 
attempt to run them, with the certainty that the 
boats would be swamped, but with the hope that 
the air-tight compartments would bring them to 
the surface below the falls. Such a course would 
seem rash to the border of madness, had not 
previous experiences shown that it was possible. 
Both boats ran over the falls, and were swamped 
as expected, but the men clung to them and 
emerged in safety in the pool below. The very 
next day they ran out of the granite, and out of 
the Grand Canyon. The expedition had achieved 
SUCCESS. 


Many explorations are undertaken for the love 
of adventure or personal glory, with the desire 
that it shall be known that the explorer has 
reached a place in advance of any other civilized 
man. Indeed, in the past there has been no 
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easier way to gain the notice of the public than by 
some such piece of exploration. But for this 
Powell cared little. The primary purpose of his 
explorations was to get into unknown territory 
for its own sake, was not even to become a path- 
finder (the purpose of many explorations), but 
was to study the region through which he went, 
in all its aspects. 

This is illustrated by the rare allusions to him- 
self in the accounts of his explorations. Powell, 
having lost an arm at Shiloh, was only one- 
handed when he made his famous journey down 
the canyons of the Green and Colorado. Only 
those who have climbed difficult cliffs and moun- 
tains will appreciate this tremendous handicap 
for his proposed work. How easy it would have 
been, in Powell’s narrative of the expedition, to 
have often alluded to this fact, to have intimated 
the exceptional courage required because of it, to 
have mentioned, in speaking of scaling the walls 
of the canyons, as he often did in order to study 
the topography and geography of the region, that 
this climb was made exceedingly difficult and 
dangerous because of his lack of a hand. But one 
may read his narrative from one end to the other, 
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and, did he not know before the fact that Powell 
Was a One-armed man, this would not be dis- 
covered. 

We all know the physical energy required for 
explorations in a new region. Those who have 
been in the arid region of the West fully appre- 
ciate the discomforts which must be endured. 
These are the points which are usually dwelt 
upon by the ordinary explorer. But in Powell’s 
accounts of his explorations there is little about 
the hardships he endured, and but the briefest 
descriptions of the difficulties which were over- 
come, the dangers which were encountered. 

The purpose of Powell’s explorations was to 
learn of the regions through which he traveled. 
Many explorers have the same purpose, but in 
most cases, because of their limitations, their val- 
uable observations are confined to one line of in- 
quiry, as the geography, the geology, the plants, 
the animals, or the men; but, like Darwin, Powell 
was interested in all, and not only in these sub- 
jects, but in the possible future service to the 
nation of the lands which he explored. 

Nor in his observations was Powell satisfied 
with descriptive notes. While the facts which he 
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saw were interesting to him, they were chiefly 
so in that, combined with other facts, they might 
cause him to see deeper into the laws of nature. 
He not only described the geographic facts of the 
region through which he traveled, but he gave 
many of the basal ideas upon which the science 
of modern physiography is built. Indeed, the 
most fundamental of them all, the conception of 
base-level, is his contribution. It was not suffi- 
cient for him to describe the mountains of the 
Park Ranges, of the Uintas, of the Great Basin; 
he must know about their origin, and give a gene- 
tic classification of them. He became deeply in- 
terested in the Indians and their institutions. He 
saw that a knowledge of their customs was es- 
sential to an understanding of the more complex 
social life of civilized communities, and out of 
his keen interest has grown the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology. Thus Powell’s irresistible ten- 
dency to philosophize — to see the inner mean- 
ings of things — runs through all his narrative. 
He was not content merely to see the phenom- 
ena about him; he must interpret them in terms 
of the forces and agents which produced them. 
Also in Powell’s accounts of his explorations 
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one catches the exalted moods of the poet. He 
keenly appreciated the wonders and beauties of 
the region through which he traveled, and his 
descriptions often become prose poetry. 

Finally, Powell gave the benefit of his know- 
ledge of the arid region to the legislators of the 
nation. He saw that the arid lands, occupying 
nearly four tenths of the area of the United States, 
were a possible great resource to the country, 
but an exceptional one, which could not be 
wisely handled under common law. He saw that 
there was no danger of monopoly of the land, but 
that the real danger was monopoly of the water; 
that he who controlled the water was master of 
the land. Consequently he proposed broad and 
statesmanlike legislation for the division of the 
lands of the West, which are not mining lands, 
into wheat lands, pasture lands, and irrigable 
lands, and proposed that they should be con- 
trolled by special laws. To a large measure the 
suggestions which he made have been incorpo- 
rated into statutes. At the present time it has 
been recognized that these three classes of lands 
must be handled differently, each having special 
legislation applicable to it. 
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In conclusion, it is clear that Powell, the ex- 
plorer, was an explorer with a broader and higher 
motive than that which controls many. His pur- 
pose was not to perform a difficult feat, and 
thereby gain personal glory. His purpose was not 
even to find a path. His purpose was to make 
observations through the whole realm of objec- 
tive knowledge and to advance the philosophy 
of science. His purpose was to find the way by 
which the region explored would be of best service 
to the nation. Through the gauzy mask of the 
great explorer we see standing out in clear and 
dominating relief the comprehensive and philo- 
sophic scientist, the poet, and the statesman. 


‘Proceedings of the Washington Academy of Sciences, vol. 
v, p. 105. Address by President Charles R. Van Hise, of 
the University of Wisconsin. Quoted with the permis- 
sion of the author. 
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CAUGHT IN A FOREST FIRE 


THis is a page out of the life of those hardy set- 
tlers of the Northwest who were caught in the 
wide path of the forest fires. The man’s name is 
not Kanute and the locality is not given; but the 
facts are real and were experienced by this man 
and by thousands of others. The story is told as 
It was told to me. 

He towered above me in the shadows by our 
camp-fire in the Minnesota wilderness, his six- 
feet-four dwarfing my modest six, and as he 
talked his voice, mellow and resonant as the bass 
tones of a great organ, vibrated with suppressed 
emotion. From time to time, too, as his story pro- 
gressed, he threw back his splendid leonine head 
with its mane of hair and the night breeze blew 
his tawny beard across his chest, until, by half- 
closing my eyes to the darker background of 
trees, | could dream of him — see him — a Vik- 
ing, armor-clad and militant, breasting unknown 
seas on a voyage of conquest. Not that it wasa 
story of wind-torn waves that Kanute told me, 
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for in it was no tang of salt or of bellying sails; 
but it carried the dread of flight, the desperation 
of clashing shields, and a valiant battle for his own. 

I cannot tell it as he did, standing there with 
his head thrown back and his hands clenched, 
his musical Norse tongue rolling out the story 
of his struggle, nor would you understand unless 
you, too, have come from the fjords and peaks of 
the land which gave him birth; but I tell it as best 
I may, in all its simplicity — a tale of Kanute. 

We had talked of many things, and finally of 
the timber land, and the big fires. 


I own it now, all this, he said, waving his hand 
in a broad, indefinite circle. It was the iron ore 
that gave it to me, and every foot of it was earned. 
— He walked up and down thoughtfully and then 
faced me across the flames. — You once asked 
me if I’d ever seen a forest fire up here in Minne- 
sota, but I did n’t want to tell you about it then; 
I did n’t know you well enough. It was too much 
like recalling a tragedy. Now that I know you 
better and am in the mood, I'll give you the story 
in all its intimacies, some of which are the kind 
that a man does n’t usually lay bare. 
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To begin with I was born in a rugged part of 
Norway, of a mother in whose veins flowed gentle 
blood, and she it was who gave to us boys — 
there were three of us— such education as we 
have. Our youth was hard and in a hard land. 
We worked hard to live, and we worked hard to 
learn, and we two younger boys accepted the 
hard and inevitable lot of emigration without 
a murmur. We came as immigrants direct to 
Minnesota and found employment in the woods 
and a home in the logging-camps. We were not 
like many other “lumber-jacks”’; we were ambi- 
tious to homestead land for ourselves, and “ prove 
up’: upon it rapidly. We were of a home-loving 
people, and more than that, as far as I was con- 
cerned, there was Tina. I had been in love with 
her from the time I could remember, and had 
made her the heart of my dreams. 

Men in the camps called me “ Kanute the 
Silent,” not knowing that every move of my life 
was for her—the golden-haired girl back in 
Norway. I was crazed, obsessed with the thought 
of her. I did more work than others because I 
sent the axe deeper home, and each time that 
it went singing into the wood it said, Tina! Tina! 
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Tina! Wreaths of snow in the boughs suggested 
her face, and the wind-blown whirls her unbound 
hair. The solitudes were filled with the sound 
of her voice, and she came to me in the nights, 
touching my forehead with tender lips as I slept. 
And so I was a slave to accomplishment, and 
even my brother was left behind in the race. 

Neither you nor any other man can imagine 
what it meant to me on the day I proved up on 
the hundred and sixty acres of land and knew 
that it was my own; mine and Tina’s. True it was 
far from neighbors, the nearest being fifteen miles 
away ; but that did n’t matter. I was to have her. 
The little clearing in the heart of the woods was 
to be my paradise. I built it with my hands, that 
cabin that was to hold her — built a cabin better 
than was known in all the woods: chose the finest 
trees, dovetailed the corners, adzed the insides 
until a plane would have drawn a ribboned shav- 
ing, and in the central one of the three rooms had 
a fireplace that would hold a monster log. In 
front was the clearing where I planted flowers, 
and sheltering it from the other side were splen- 
did pines that guarded it from the winds. 

Tina came alone from Norway and I counted 
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the hours. I met her in Duluth and found it hard 
to believe that the beautiful, trusting woman 
who had looked into my eyes was the shy, sensi- 
tive girl I had known in the mountains of my 
native land. We were married, and my brother, 
who had taken up a claim about forty miles from 
mine, was there as a witness to the ceremony. 
We took the first train away from the city, and 
Tina and I breathed freely at last when we turned 
away from the steel rails and out through the 
forests where my blazed trail wound in and out 
beneath the trees and through the blooming tan- 
gle of undergrowth. She rode my horse, I walked 
at her stirrup, and the woods rang with our laugh- 
ter, for I was no longer Kanute the Silent. 

: To hear her happy exclamations when she 
sighted the clearing and our home was recom- 
pense enough for all our hardship, saving, and 
work. I can remember it now as if it were then. 
God can give no greater happiness than was ours. 
It was a paradise for us, though we had nothing 
but a horse, a cow, a little tract of land, the 
freedom of the woods, and our love. Not much, 
_ perhaps, as some would see it, but enough for us. 
Life was made up of our work and each other, — 
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no, not altogether that, for in a year Olaf came, 
and our happiness and ambition had been in- 
creased. 

The clearings grew until I had five patches of 
ground, including sixty acres where the corn and 
wheat flourished, and was almost free from debt. 
Olaf was now three years old, a sturdy little chap 
who toddled around among Tina’s flowers and 
sang baby songs in a shrill little voice. It seemed 
that two seasons more would find us owing no 
one, and with something in the bank. What with 
crops, the winter’s cutting of telegraph poles and 
the marketing of them when the spring freshet 
swept them out through a little watercourse to 
where they could be hauled to the railway, we 
were prosperous. It came to fall time in that year, 
and I had harvested a splendid crop of wheat, 
which was sacked in my granary, enough, I cal- 
culated, to pay the bill at the storekeeper’s in 
the settlement where I traded and from which 
I had never been free since I began. 

One morning as I came out and stood on the 
porch which I had built the whole front length 
of the cabin after Tina came, I saw that away off 
to the west the sky was filled with a dull, low- 
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lying haze. It was different somehow from any I 
had noticed before, but it did n’t give me any 
cause for thought. I forgot it, and when I came 
in from the field at night it was too late for it to 
be seen, even if I had thought of it. 

The next morning when I stepped out Tina 
was there before me, and was looking at it with 
troubled eyes. She put one arm through mine 
and pointed with the other hand. 

“Dear,” she said, with a little catch in her 
voice, isn tiit fire?”’ 

She whispered the last word. I did n’t answer, 
but I suppose that she knew from my face what 
the answer would have been. I patted her and 
took her in my arms and turned her back to that 
western bank. I tried to laugh it off. 

“That’s nothing,” I said. “It does n’t amount 
to anything. It will die out long before it gets this 
far.’ But she did n’t laugh. She only looked at 
me so searchingly that I had to turn my head to 
get away from her wide-opened blue eyes. She 
did n’t sing when she turned back into the house, 
and I saw that she was on her knees with her arms 
round the boy as | turned away from the door 
and out toward the field. 
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The cloud grew that day. It spread off in the 
stillness until it had shifted over the entire west 
and was lying low across the northern sky when 
the sun went into it and was lost in the evening. 
There was now no use in trying to conceal my 
fears. I went back to the westernmost field as 
soon as I had finished dinner, and slipped around 
to where I had hidden my axe before coming in. 
I stripped to my waist and began what looked like 
and was a hopeless task of extending my fire line 
which I had worked on at odd times for three 
years. The echoes of the first axe blow had not 
died away when I saw her behind me with the 
baby in her arms. She put him down and ad- 
vanced to where I stood. 

“There is danger,” she said, “and you tried 
to keep it from me. You are going to work to- 
night. So, — I, too, work; for it is our home you 
would save.” 

I put my axe down and kissed her, and her 
face brightened. I tried to appear confident and 
she seemed to partake of the confidence that I 
assumed. Once she laughed aloud when she found 
the baby asleep beside a little brush fire which he 
had considered great fun. She dragged away the 
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piles of underbrush that I cut, tearing her skirts 
sometimes and lacerating her hands. We were — 
where it would have been impossible to back-fire, 
but we could make a little path. As the night wore 
on, I tried to get her to stop work; but I had to 
assume that there was plenty of time and go tothe 
cabin with her, where she dropped on the bed too 
tired to undress. When she was asleep I slipped 
out and back to the line. I worked desperately 
now, for away out to the west the sky was some- 
times — for a shifting instant —a dull glow of 
red light. 

You cannot tell, out here in the woods, how 
close the fire is. If there were no breeze and the 
smoke hung low, it might come to within one 
hundred yards or so before you could see the 
blaze; but the heat would warn you. Again, if 
the wind lifted its burden upward, you might tell 
it before it came dangerously close. It is n’t the 
flames that kill most people in a forest fire; it’s 
the suffocating heat. I doubt if one man out of 
ten ever saw the flame before he died. And most 
difficult of all is to know where it is. The fire 
stretches out a finger along a place where the un- 
dergrowth and trees are dryest and runs rapidly 
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along its length; it turns off by gullies in long, 
erratic courses; it leaps across in some places, and 
hurries its work by igniting widely separated 
spots; it has paths of its own as if it were a mon- 
strous living general sending out his legions in 
brigades to surround his victims and masking his 
movements by unexpected by-plays. It feints 
and dies down, lulling those before it into a false 
security which may last hours or days. It gathers 
its forces and waits for the winds to help, when it. 
charges madly forward at race-horse speed to 
overtake either those who have been recklessly 
waiting or have fled. Hundreds have died who 
ran into it, believing to the last that they were 
choosing paths to safety. Hundreds have died 
who ran from it, and ran and ran until exhausted, 
while bounding behind, it pursued and pursued 
until in one hot breath it caught the runner and 
— swept carelessly over him at its leisure. 
Hour after hour I worked as only the desperate 
can. The sweat rolled from me in rivulets. I for- 
got that I was tired. I remember being annoyed 
because the horse plunged in his stable and neighed 
in piteous fear. I did n’t want him to awaken 
Tina. In the stall beside him the cow lowed at 
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times, and that, too, seemed dreadfully loud. 
Partridge and grouse whirred through the night 
above the tall spruce and pines, their wings beat- 
ing an eastward way. I worked harder, but was 
losing hope. My fire-line had far to go — beyond 
my powers, beyond the powers of a score of men. 
Disheartened for amoment I leaned upon my axe. 

Suddenly, far off, crashing sounds could be 
heard. They came nearer, nearer, and from the 
woods in front there leaped out almost upon me 
a huge bull moose. It was in the season when 
they are most dangerous and usually do not hesi- 
tate to attack without provocation. He gave a 
“whoof” of surprise and then continued his 
flight in the vanguard of an army of living things. 
Other moose came, being the fleetest of foot and 
the most powerful, leaping over my cleared space 
without pause. Rabbits began to appear, with 
low-lying ears and taking long bounds with 
regular precision as if they had come for many 
weary miles. Deer went by like ghosts, and two 
black bears passed so closely that I could have 
struck them with my axe. Another moose halted 
close at hand, and I thought of the time when I 
had hunted them with a shining bull’s-eye on my 
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cap; but now they were immune. The panic of 
the primitive man now overtook me and I was 
like those other animals, aware that nothing but 
speed could save the lives of me and mine. The 
fire must have come closer than I had thought. 
I picked up my shirt, and with my axe in my 
hand ran with the other wild things until I came 
to my cabin. Tina was still asleep, but I saw that 
terrifying dreams had sent rivulets of tears down 
her dust-stained cheeks. Olaf was in her protect- 
ing arms, smiling and unconscious of the horror 
of the night. I pulled myself together and was 
calm when I aroused her. She sat up in bewilder- 
ment, and then the great fear crept into her eyes. 
She sprang to her feet, still clutching the boy. 
“Come quickly,” I said, “the fight is lost’’; and 
for the first time I was aware how bitter had been 
my defeat. She took no time for speech, but 
gathered the lightest and most necessary things, 
some food and a blanket, and was waiting for me 
on the porch when I came with the saddled, 
quivering horse, held tightly by the bit, and lead- 
ing the frightened cow. I needed them both, and 
used the latter for a pack-animal, lashing the 
bundles to her patient back. I lifted Tina and her 
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charge to the saddle, and as the dawn came up in 
the east, plunged out into the clearing. We had 
said nothing, but as we prepared to enter into 
the forest trail caught each other looking back in 
an agony of relinquishment. Our cherished and - 
doomed possessions, the home of our happiness, 
the castle of our dreams, nested there in the dim 
gray light, embowered in flowers and seeming 
silently to plead with us to rescue it from a forest 
pyre. And yet it was resting, quiet and still, its 
gay borders unwilted, as if to meet a brave death. 

I gave one big sob. I could n’t help it. And 
then, as she stretched out a hand and patted my 
matted hair, I was ashamed; shut my teeth and 
tore madly through the doomed wilderness with 
my little cavalcade behind. The horse had to 
be held from my heels, and the cow trotted clum- 
sily, but without giving trouble, as if she felt a 
sense of protection in being with those who had 
cared for her so long. For the first time I realized 
that the heat was intense, although it must have 
been so for hours while I worked at my foolish, 
futile fire-line. Minutes that seemed ages passed. 
I breathed hard. My lungs bellowed in and out 
as if tiring of their task. 
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The horse and cow were jerked to a halt, and 
Tina slipped from the saddle. She held the baby 
towards me and insisted that I must mount. I 
refused, but she demanded that I do so until I 
could regain strength, and I clambered stiffly up 
and held the boy, who at first laughed with terri- 
ble mockery, not knowing that we were running 
for our lives, but who now whimpered against 
my breast. And the baby’s tears made my heart 
heavier than before. 

Tina ran lightly like a deer, and we made bet- 
ter progress. Once she gave a cry of alarm as a 
great lumbering bear went dashing past us; but 
in that community of dread the horse beneath me 
did not even give a snort. Everywhere we were 
surrounded by living things gone terror mad. 
The horse chafed himself needlessly, anxious to be 
unburdened and free. Once, when Tina tripped, 
he was almost upon her before I could tear him 
to his haunches. She ran again with loosened 
hair flying back like a stream of shimmering 
gold. I made her remount, and as I lifted her 
lightly up, I saw nothing but bravery and 
determination in her white face. We were 
strangely alone. I wondered why, but almost 
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across my path and running to the northeast 
came other animals. 

“Good God!” I cried to myself between my 
teeth, “the fire is on that side of us now.” 

I plunged abruptly off the trail and called back 
a caution for my wife to bend low in the saddle 
to avoid overhanging limbs. She did not ask me 
anything, knowing as well as I that our chances 
were lessening, and that death was whirling in 
across the way by which we hoped to escape. As 
I ran I thought of a chance. I knew that I would 
soon come to an old game trail leading toa chain 
of lakes, and the thought gave me hope. I knew 
that the main lake was many miles long,andmore 
than two miles wide. Could we but cross it and 
find the other shore free from fire, we could re- 
main there until the flames gained around to that 
side and then return. Otherwise — the end. 

I bethought me of prayer and prayed as I ran, 
begging God that if sacrifice must be made I 
should be the one; imploring Him to spare Tina 
and the boy; beseeching Him to guide my steps 
and to give me true instinct, as He did those other 
living things which ran beside us in the morning 
light. ‘The smoke was coming down when we 
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reached the water. I called to Tina to dismount, 
fastened the horse, and removed the pack from 
the cow, and ran to a great pine near the water’s 
edge. My axe bit into it with all the strength that 
I had left, and its outer branches splashed into 
the still waters. It seemed to me to be an inter- 
minable time before I could get out two logs and - 
lash them together in the water. 

The smoke was getting a little heavier and the 
air hotter. The sun was well up and looked like 
a burnished ball suspended in an uncanny sky. 
Thehorse rearedand snorted, squealedand kicked, 
but could not get loose. I heard a crashing sound 
and an exclamation from Tina. The cow, which 
had been faithful to us thus far, had regained her 
wind and swung suddenly away through the 
brush, with long, clumsy, galloping strides, leav- 
ing us to what she probably thought the fate of 
fools. 

I put what I could on my raft and left the rest 
behind. It was overburdened as it was, but I 
dared take no further time. Brave little Tina, 
still silent and uncomplaining, carried our boy 
aboard, the water lapping up around her feet and 
Over Our scanty stores as she moved forward. I 
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almost cried for joy as I found, half embedded in 
the slime and sand of the beach, a slab from some 
long-forgotten saw-mill, which could be used as 
a paddle. I shoved the raft off and went to the 
horse. [ama powerful man, but it was all I could 
do to hold him, to drag him into the water, and 
then, when he swam out, he appeared to realize 
that it was for the best, and came behind. I 
swam alongside, gave the paddle to Tina, and thus 
we began a strange crossing of the smoke-strewn 
lake, and with one hand on the raft and the other 
on the horse’s wither we tried to progress, but 
could not. Reluctantly I released the horse and 
clambered up on the rear end of the logs, while 
he swam rapidly away and was soon lost in the 
murk. I seized my crude paddle and kept my eyes 
fixed on the sun to hold my course, dropping off 
now and then to cool myself in the water. Tina 
poured the water over herself and Olaf with 
her cupped hands, and he laughed loudly and 
held his own chubby fist up in an effort to catch 
it as it fell. 
““Wee—H-o-0-0!” 

A voice called through the haze where the 

shore-line could at last be seen, and I lifted my 
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head and hailed back, but there was no reply. I 
could see now that beyond us the timber was un- 
scathed and was standing rugged and still as if 
sturdily awaiting the fate of the day. I came in 
clear sight of the shore, and was approaching it 
when a man’s figure appeared from the woods and 
stood, majestic and waiting, at the water’s edge. 
His arms were folded, his heels squarely together. 
He plunged into the water and helped us gain 
the land. It was Chippewa John — John Smith 
—who is still alive, the venerated chief of his 
tribe. 

“White man’s horse,” he said without pre- 
liminary. “Me catch um. Tie him up.” He 
waved his arm towards the timber behind. 

I don’t believe that I thanked him then. I did 
afterward. I was a man in a mental fog, with 
everything torn so abruptly loose that the very 
moorings of life seemed severed, its habits over- 
come, and its tenor hopelessly disturbed by ad- 
verse currents. The brazen ball of the sun still 
hung overhead. Back of me were the undisturbed 
and contemplative trees, thrusting their daring 
plumes upward into the reeking space. At my 
feet rolled tiny waves of water, barely rippling 
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themselves across the sands, as though careless 
of smoke-stained skies and a dying world. The 
scent of burning wood was still in my nostrils, 
the heat of distant flames scorchingly near to my 
super-acute senses. A silence, profound, brood- 
ing and waiting was about me. All sound had 
ceased from the wild running of frantic, sensitive 
living things through the underbrush by my side, 
or the whirr of desperate wings overhead, to the 
very ripple of waters against the raft which had 
brought us hither. I had a dazed moment when 
I feared that I was alone in unreality. I stamped 
my foot to be certain that the solid earth was 
beneath me. And then, when my senses were 
wavering, I looked at the Indian, the sky, my 
torn hands, and dripping garments, and sus- 
tained a momentary sense of security. 


Kanute paused for a moment and his hands 
dropped to his sides. The night had darkened. 
He had been walking rapidly to and fro beside the 
camp-fire, which had died down to a bed of 
coals. I was afraid to speak, to disturb him, or to 
bring him to anend. So quite furtively I threw a 
branch on the fire and its quick flash seemed to 
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arouse him. He folded his arms and went on in 
a softened voice. 


I’m about finished. It is almost the end of the 
story. What need for me to tell you that, guided 
by the fleeing Chippewa, we finally gained 
safety, with our feet blistered to the bone from 
walking over wastes where ashes were strewn, 
and where deep beds of coals caught our tired soles 
as we struggled onward; of my alarm and grief 
that my brother was missing, and of time’s veri- 
fication that he was one of those who had 
perished; of my finding work in the iron mines 
to regain my footing and pay my debts, and the 
Jaying of my fortune’s foundation? Some of it 
seems like a dream now, it is so many years ago. 
That which seems most important is that I stood 
on the shore of the lake and looked back across at 
the forest which had sheltered my home and my 
dreams and was now the scene of my blackened 
hopes and burned beginning, and in impotent 
fury shook clenched hands at the devilish, mon- 
strous, insensate thing — the ring of fire which 
had taken all. I may have used wild words, fol- 
lowing the dictates of habit of the lumber-camp. 
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I do not know. I was childish in my defeat and 
wrath. 

The Chippewa plucked at my dripping sleeve. 
I turned round, and there, in the sunlight, which 
still found bright spots in her gleaming hair, 
drenched, bedraggled, and weary, Tina knelt 
upon the sands with her hands clasped above her 
head in prayer, and by her side scooping little 
patterns between his feet and heedless of life’s 
tragedy, was my boy. It was enough. I threw 
myself on my face and sobbed with gratitude. 


By Roy Norton. The Circle, November, 1908. Quoted 
by permission of Mr. Roy Norton. 


XIX 


BETWEEN FLOOD AND FIRE 


Berore Mr. Richwood begins the relation of the 
terrible experience of himself and his wife, it is 
desirable to give in brief an account of that 
catastrophe which will go down to history under 
the name of the Great Johnstown Flood. 
Johnstown is the “county seat” of Cambria 
County, Pennsylvania, and on the day of the 
disaster, May 31, 1889, the Connemaugh Valley, 
in which it is situated, had a population of about 
30,000. The town lies in the basin of the moun- 
tains, and is girt about by streams. On one side 
flows the Connemaugh River, and on the other 
is Stony Creek. The dam at the reservoir of 
the South Fork Fishing and Hunting Club was 
improperly constructed. It wasoriginally built to 
create a reservoir for a feeder to the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal, but it had been abandoned for that 
purpose when the canal became useless. The re- 
lief gates were permanently stopped up, and gra- 
vel, clay, and mud used to raise the embankment 
to a greater height than the original structure. 
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Observant men and some practical engineers 
had predicted a calamity, but no one could be 
induced to interfere. It is known that before the 
bursting of the dam those in charge of the dam 
foresaw the impending calamity, and tried to 
open a sluice-way on one side in order to lessen 
the pressure. In spite of their efforts the rising 
water reached the top of the dam, and on F riday 
afternoon, shortly after three o’clock, the over- 
flow began, causing a break three hundred feet 
wide. It took exactly one hour to empty the vast 
reservoir. 

Hardly had the warning rider reached Johns- 
town Bridge before the great black wave of water, 
from twenty to forty feet high, which at ever- 
increasing speed had rolled down the fourteen 
miles from the reservoir, flung itself upon the 
doomed community, and almost swept it out of 
existence. Then followed a climax of appalling 
ruin — a scene which in its agony of death and 
devastation has never had its parallel in this 
Republic. With one great swoop over three thou- 
sand houses of brick and wood — stores, hotels, 
dwellings, factories — all were sent crashing and 
tumbling down the roaring current. The seeth- 
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ing mass, speckled with human beings, was 
hurled against the great stone arches of the bridge. 
The wreckage of houses, furniture, cattle, dead 
and injured people heaped up against the bridge, 
which withstood the pressure, and,in a few mo- 
ments the mass had caught fire. The horror can- 
not be described. But the reader will gain some 
idea of it from the narrative of Mr. Richwood 
which follows. 


Although that appalling catastrophe, the Johns- 
town Flood, with its attendant horrors, is still 
fresh in the minds of many, it is doubtful if any 
among its thousands of sufferers could relate a 
more thrilling experience than that which befell 
my wife and myself, who were among its victims. 

We had started late the night before, the 30th 
of May, on our wedding tour, which we had an- 
ticipated would be of uninterrupted bliss; but 
Providence had evidently ordained otherwise. 

We entered the now famous Connemaugh 
Valley on the morning of the 31st of May, which 
broke, like many preceding ones, with heavy 
rains that had already done incalculable damage 
in all parts of the country. On both sides of us 
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rose the heavily wooded mountains, while in the 
narrow valley, and but a few miles distant, 
rushed the river, now swollen to an enormous 
size, breaking over its banks, inmany places com- 
pletely flooding the streets of the villages and 
carrying away many of the homes of the miners, 
who were vainly struggling to get their household 
goods upon higher ground. 

In order to make the following incident quite 
clear to the reader, it is necessary to state that 
about twelve miles up the valley was located the 
great reservoir, which had been abandoned as a 
feeder for the canal system and converted into 
a fishing and outing resort by a company of men 
from the city. Its elevation was about two hun- 
dred feet above the river and about four miles 
up the valley. The lake proper was, when full, 
over three miles in length and about one and 
a half in width; while the retaining dam was of 
immense proportions, the overflow having been 
deemed sufficiently large to keep the water at a 
safe level. The incessant rains, however, had 
raised the lake so rapidly that to avoid its over- 
flow seemed impossible. Once reaching the top, 
the overwhelming weight, added to the rapid 
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erosion by the water, would be sure to prove 
disastrous. 

But of all this danger we were blissfully un- 
conscious as our train pulled up at the station — 
although it was with a feeling of uneasiness that 
we observed the anxious faces of the people, who 
were to some extent aware of the terrible danger 
that menaced them. As I stepped upon the plat- 
form of the car I heard some remarks about the 
dam, accompanied by fleeting looks up the valley. 
To all this, however, I gave but little attention, 
being entirely unaware of the existence, much 
less the threatening proximity, of such a vast 
body of water. Upon returning to my wife in 
the sleeper, she immediately called my attention 
to a hatless rider, mounted upon a large gray 
horse, tearing down the valley as though his life 
depended upon the effort (many believed him 
to be a lunatic). The man’s face bespoke fear, 
anguish, and terror, while at the top of his voice 
he was crying, in a way that thrilled: “To the 
hills, for God’s sake! To the hills for your lives. 
The dam has broken!” 

Stunned and struck dumb, overwhelmed with 
consternation by his words, his appearance and 
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the headlong flight of the people, which was 
accompanied by terrifying screams of fear and 
distress, we both involuntarily turned our eyes 
to the head of the valley. Horror of horrors! Was 
it real orsometerrible nightmare? Not more than 
half a mile distant, accompanied by thunderous 
roaring and crashing, as of all hell turned loose, 
we beheld a seething, turbulent wall of water, 
whose crests seemed mountains high, filling the 
entire valley and carrying everything before it 
as cornstalks before a gale. Bridges, locomotives, 
entire trains, large buildings — all were caught 
in its mighty grasp and thrown high into the air, 
then torn to pieces as though mere playthings. 

Rooted with horror to the spot we stood for the 
instant spellbound, our bloodless faces turned 
towards this terrible thing. This was for but a 
moment, however, for immediately I beheld a 
resolute change come over my wife: a look most © 
pleading yet firm of purpose. Never did I know 
till that moment how sweet was life, or how much 
I loved that girl, whose appealing look gave me 
strength to save her from this awful death. 

We well realized that escape by flight was 
utterly impossible, for long ere we could have 
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gained the platform the awful racing mountain 
of water would break over us, and whose first 
dash would crush us lifeless. Instinctively we 
embraced each other; seemingly at the same 
instant the stupendous mass caught our massive 
sleeping carriage in its grasp, and we felt our- 
selves shoot forward with terrific momentum, ac- 
companied by deep crashes and total darkness. 
Instantly we were embedded in a watery prison, 
and as I now recall all the incidents that followed, 
the fact that we both acted with such surprising 
forethought and coolness was truly remarkable. 

With one hand I clasped my wife about the 
waist, and with the other held on to the window- 
casing like grim death, vainly trying to resist the 
terrible rush of water which instantly filled the 
car. Through this opening I had the presence of 
mind to force my wife, whom I immediately fol- 
lowed, and we at once found ourselves making 
the most dizzy and fantastic evolutions in our 
struggle to the surface. Unfortunately my wife 
had filled her lungs with water from the start, 
and was struggling as only a drowning person 
can. Quickly I placed her back against my side 
to prevent her from impeding my progress, which 
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would doubly have endangered our barely pos- 
sible chance of reaching the top of the great 
watery wall that had overwhelmed us. Being a 
good swimmer, I vigorously used my free hand 
and feet to the best advantage, but, encumbered 
as I was, I thought we should never see the light 
of day. 

Up, and up, and up we went. O God! — only 
to reach the air! I prayed. Alas! I must give up. 
Overcome by the exertion, I could no longer re- 
tain my breath, and with one spasmodic gasp I 
felt that all was lost. We were like two mice in a 
trap plunged into a pail of water. The situation 
was the same, though the scale was colossal. 

I cannot say whether I continued my struggles, 
but distinctly recollect that in the next fleeting 
moments the most remarkable panorama dazzled 
my eyes. [here was my home in boyhood days in 
all its vivid reality and details, in which I saw 
myself taking part in the infinite variety of 
commonplace things that make the unity of a 
loving home. After mother, brothers, and sisters, 
there appeared the form of my beloved wife, who 
held for me all that was dearest on earth — 
devotion in its purest and sweetest form. 
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With this I seemed to have awakened with 
a start, to find my precious burden and myself 
drawn upon the floating body of a car— per- 
haps our own sleeper — now containing three 
persons, two men and one woman. Happily I 
had not lost entire consciousness, and with some 
considerable effort I freed my lungs of much of 
the water. Then at once I gave attention to my 
wife, who was lying apparently lifeless at my side. 
Her pulse, however, showed that life still existed, 
and with the aid of one of the gentlemen, we im- 
mediately set about restoring her. Repeatedly 
I tried to shake off the extraordinary feeling that 
it was all a picture of the imagination, — a hide- 
ous, monstrous nightmare,—for it seemed utterly 
beyond my power to realize our situation. While 
I was making every effort to restore her, my eyes 
would involuntarily sweep along the broad ex- 
panse of water, and the sights that met my gaze 
caused many a strong man to weep bitter tears. 
From the midst of this seething ocean there were 
hundreds of poor wretches struggling for their 
lives, while here and there agonized cries told of 
the sad fate of another dying victim. Faster and 
faster we seemed to be hurled along, vaguely 
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wondering what the outcome would be. But, 
thank God! I now had the satisfaction of seeing 
my wife open her eyes, a condition which un- 
fortunately enabled her to see the wretchedness 
of our real situation. 

At this very moment we crashed violently into 
some unseen obstruction, throwing us headlong 
from our place; and it was only by the greatest 
effort that I succeeded in maintaining my hold 
upon my wife, dragging her with me. From that 
moment we forever lost sight of the comrades 
who had shared our treacherousraft. ThankGod! 
we were spared once more. Struggling harder 
than ever for life which was still so precious, weak 
and spent as we were, our chances then seemed 
more doubtful than ever. But here again Provi- 
dence intervened, and we were soon assisted 
upon a large float containing about twenty per- 
sons, old and young, of both sexes. I thought that 
my wife would be overcome by the sight we be- 
held around us, for it is beyond the power of my 
humble pen to portray the looks of anguish and 
utter wretchedness of those sad faces. Some | 
there were with crushed and mangled limbs, 
others bruised, torn, and almost naked — all 
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in the most deplorable condition of agony of 
mind and body were still making a brave fight 
for their lives in the swirling depths of the angry 
waters. For that frail raft of ours, completely 
beyond the control of men, they waited in hope. 
The curses of some at one moment were turned to 
prayers the next; while the earnest, screaming 
appeals of the children over the dead or dying 
forms of their parents sent a thrill through the 
hearts of all. Time and space will not permit me 
to give even a casual description of the sorrow 
and pain, ruin and desolation through which we 
were passing. On, and on, and on, we were swept 
with awful madness, while the city before us was 
crumbling as a crazy house before an army of 
destroyers. 

We were slowly approaching the north bank, 
slowly but surely. Should we reach it? Now 
directly in our path lay an immense structure, 
which proved to be part of a great steel manu- 
factory, containing tons upon tons of molten 
metal, and from whose cupola issued an awful 
hissing of steam, mingled with huge volumes of 
water as from the crater of some volcano. Where 
but a moment before hundreds of men were 
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busily engaged in working masses of red-hot iron © 
there were now ruin and desolation. Here or 
there a pitiful human form could be seen cling- 
ing to some projection ; others buoyed up by some 
frail raft and making a brave fight for their lives; 
while by far the greater number were now lifeless 
bodies, perhaps never to be found again. The 
instant the irresistible water reached the molten 
metal the terrible stuff was thrown forth amidst 
mad, unquenching showers of steam, hissing and 
spurting as it struck the surging flood. 

Unable in any possible manner to guide our 
raft, we were being hurled into the midst of the 
fiery shower, as if fate was indeed seeking a still 
more cruel method of exterminating the existence 
we had already fought for so stoutly. Soon the 
torture of this molten rain began to call forth 
cries of agony from those around us. I quickly 
threw my coat over my wife, and, snatching a 
pole, besought the men to aid me in holding our 
raft free from the projecting walls of the build- 
ing, for no possible shelter could be gained. Pain 
was driving the men to fury and madness, while 
one of our number was already a raving maniac. 
Many of the weaker castaways, one by one, 
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dropped into the dark current to be forever swept 
from sight. Awful was the charge and onslaught 
we withstood, and to the credit of some let it be 
said that they bravely did their part in shielding 
the weaker ones, dashing water over them and 
extinguishing the fire that was burning their 
clothes and igniting our frail raft in many places. 

At last we were almost free from this new and 
appalling peril, and prepared ourselves for one 
extreme effort that would again send us forth, 
if, indeed, to death, then at least to a more merci- 
ful one than that we were now withstanding. 
Our hope perished in an instant, for at that mo- 
ment there was a terrific explosion, tearing out 
the entire end of the building and throwing us all 
into the water with terrific force. Many thus 
received wounds from flying missiles, which, if 
not at once fatal, at least left them helpless, to 
struggle and perish in the racing waters. This 
unexpected occurrence was due to an accumula- 
tion of gas from the pits, ignited by the shower of 
molten iron. For a moment I had entirely lost 
sight of my wife, and insufferable was the anguish 
that I endured in that time! Then fate again by 
some strange chance seemed to encourage the 
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prolonged battle for life, for there, still clinging 
to the edge of our float, I discerned her pale face 
peering at me in a most beseeching and pitiful 
manner. 

To leave our present position, no matter what 
the result, was foremost in my mind, so, grasping 
her as best I could in my weak and partly dis- 
abled condition, — for I had received a severe 
blow upon my left arm, — we managed to dis- 
lodge a short plank, which it was doubtful would 
bear our united weight. The fact that my wife 
was to some extent able to assist me was very 
fortunate, as our condition was becoming more 
desperate than ever. The sharp pain from my 
wound left me all but helpless in the water. And 
it was with the utmost effort that we could obtain 
our breath, for the moment we raised our heads 
the plank would sink, leaving us both to struggle 
to the surface as best we could. Realizing my 
condition, my wife begged me to leave her and to 
save myself, but in a frenzy I besought her tokeep 
up her courage, and if it came to the worst we 
would die together. At this moment I was fortun- 
ate in grasping a heavy spar floating past, which I 
seized despairingly as our last hope of salvation. 
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The valley, hitherto wide, now verged into a 
narrow gorge formed by jutting spurs of the 
mountains, between which was erected an im- 
mense stone viaduct. This structure was of such 
massive strength that it resisted all the power of 
the flood; and as thousands of buildings and other 
débris came down with overwhelming force, the 
larger part wedged itself into a solid mass before 
the structure, and covered an area of more than 
sixty acres! Even though the water had obtained 
a height of one hundred feet, and was pouring 
high over the bridge, yet the massive structure 
let but little of the floating material pass. And 
although thousands of victims were carried on in 
the roaring torrent, the much greater number 
lodged among this crashing mass of rocking, 
roaring débris, and from all sides came agonizing 
shrieks for help. To add to this most hopeless of 
conditions, this immense kindling-pile, aided by 
great quantities of oil and other inflammable ma- 
terial, was soon a seething mass of flames. The 
appalling cries, curses, groans, and prayers were 
most heartrending. It is, indeed, doubtful whe- 
ther the most extravagant effort of sensational 
fiction ever approached this scene of horror. It 
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was impossible to rescue them, and human nature 
could not endure to witness this awful sight. 
God pity them! Whole families— fathers, mo- 
thers, daughters, sons, strangers, alien, friend — 
all were alike crushed, drowned, or pinned down 
to await the more awful death of the flames. It is 
only those who have realized such a death staring 
them in the face who can appreciate to the full 
extent its attendant horrors, for no word can 
describe, pen portray, or brain conceive the 
thoughts that surge through the mind in such a 
crisis and at such a sight. 

And in such cases as our own it was more than 
sad — for in the flower of youth, strong in love 
which had ripened by years of tenderest cultiva- 
tion, our thoughts up to within the last hour 
had been dwelling upon those things which make 
life the perfection of happiness, and our aspira- 
tions were that each should live or die for the 
other. How hard to leave all! Yet gladly would 
that sacrifice have been made at any moment 
if it would increase the chance for the other. 
And yet it seemed now that we were about to be 
thrown upon this mass of burning, floating débris, 
acres upon acres in extent, to meet a still more 
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horrible death, which it is impossible to conceive, 
with the screams and curses of these poor crea- 
tures, only half-drowned by the terrifying roar 
of the thunderous flood. 

Yet again there was a faint chance. Perhaps 
we should be able, by the aid of Providence, to 
enter the channel either to the right or to the left 
—as in forming a strong barrier to the water, 
the great mass of the bridge permitted only the 
smaller part to pass through its proper channel. 
The stronger or heavier current turned sharply 
to the left, and backed up through the valley of 
Stony Creek, a small tributary, forcing its way 
into the doomed city from the south. Thus it 
formed, as it were, an enormous whirlpool, com- 
pletely finishing the destruction which the first 
onslaught of the mountain of water had been 
unable to accomplish. To reach either channel, 
therefore, was our only hope, and slight, indeed, 
it was. But even this chance seemed to have been 
denied us, for we were headed directly towards 
the very centre and hottest part of this vast 
burning pile. The fire, of course, had not yet 
reached the water’s edge, because new masses of 
miscellaneous materials were being constantly 
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and rapidly added to its already enormous and 
overwhelming mass. To make the best of cir- 
cumstances was our only alternative, so I hastily 
urged my wife to be ready to reach a place of com- 
parative safety. I knew that to delay leaving our 
present place the moment we struck would mean 
to be instantly crushed by the fast-increasing 
ruins immediately behind us. At the same time 
we threw water on our heads and shoulders to 
protect us from the fierceness of the heat, which 
was already growing awful and would soon be- 
come overwhelming. Following my instructions 
with the most remarkable calmness, and aided by 
my feeble assistance, my poor wife landed in 
safety, but before I was able to reach her side 
I found myself pinned down by a large timber. 
Knowing how imminent was my danger, and 
without a moment’s loss, she caught up a heavy 
stick and, using it as a lever, succeeded by her 
greatest effort in freeing me from my imprison- 
ment. We were by this time, short as the inter- 
val was, almost overcome by the heat and 
stifling smoke. The moments were precious, so 
catching her by the arm we forced our way for- 
ward, repeatedly falling, stumbling, and bruis- 
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ing ourselves, and literally tearing our clothing 
from us. 

We forced our way to the nearest projection 
where the current set back to the city, knowing 
that if we succeeded, there still remained a last 
chance, uncertain even though it was. The heat 
so far overcame my wife, that I was compelled 
to half-drag and half-carry her the greater part 
of the way. Succeeding at last in gaining a point 
where a large tree projected into the main cur- 
rent, we anxiously looked for some floating ob- 
ject that would clear the tree and yet come close 
enough to enable us to reach it. For, slight as 
was our chance in the water, we would have 
courted death in its turbulent, muddy depths in 
preference to that raging hell behind us. And, 
indeed, in spite of our constant efforts to shield 
ourselves by dashing water over our heads, we 
could endure it no longer; so, forcing loose a 
plank, which all my failing strength would 
scarcely enable me to dislodge, I begged my wife 
to make one more effort to save herself. She fol- 
lowed my advice as quickly as her exhausted con- 
dition would permit, for as hard even to endure 
as the intense heat were the heartrending shrieks 
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of those poor victims in that living inferno 
behind us. 

It was, indeed, a miracle that we made our 
launch in safety. Clinging to each other with 
our light float between us, we now heard our- 
selves heartily cheered by words of encourage- 
ment from those on the bank who had witnessed 
our desperate struggle, and as we passed a point 
some fifty feet from shore, we saw one of those 
sturdy fellows, stripped to the waist, plunge into 
the water, and with long, swift strokes succeed 
in reaching us. With untiring efforts, in which I 
was unfortunately too weak to assist, our de- 
liverer succeeded in drawing us safely to shore, 
where willing hands tenderly cared for us. 

Such an experience scars, bites into, and marks 
a man’s life; nor does its terror die away with 
time. Such an experience I have never heard of, 
never read of. Does another exist? 


Our Johnstown Honeymoon. By C. A. Richwood. Wide 
World Magazine, 1900. — 
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Towarps the end of July, 1897, a strong moun- 
taineering party was assembled at Glacier House, 
in the Selkirk Range, west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. [he party consisted of Messrs. C. E. Fay, 
A. Michael, Rev. C. L. Noyes, H. B. Dixon, 
H. C. Parker, J. R. Vanderlip, J. N. Collie and 
Peter Sarbach, a Swiss guide. Several peaks in 
the Selkirk Range had been ascended, but a wish 
to conquer the higher summits of the main chain 
drew them eastwards towards Laggan, where 
they were joined by C. S. Thompson, one of the 
most enthusiastic of the pioneers of mountain- 
eering amongst the ranges of both the Selkirks 
and the Rockies. Most of the party belonged to 
the Appalachian Club of Boston; and it is due to 
members of this club and to other Americans 
from the states that mountaineering as a recrea- 
tion was first undertaken amongst the Canadian 
Rocky Mountains. This story, by the way, is 
told in the words of Mr. Collie himself, who, with 
Mr. Stutfield, wrote a delightful account of the 
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expedition in a book called “Climbs and Explora- 
tion in the Canadian Rockies.”’ 

About the 5th of August, Collie tells us, a small 
party, consisting of Fay, Michael, Collie, and 
Sarbach, under the brilliant stars, rowed across 
the lake, to attack Mount Victoria. Much better 
progress was made than before [when climbing 
Mount Lefroy], for the best route to take was 
known. Following the glacier up through the 
huge gateway between Lefroy and Victoria, 
Abbot’s Pass was soon reached. Here, turning 
to the right instead of to the left, as had been 
done on the ascent of Lefroy, height was rapidly 
gained by climbing a series of small terraces of ex- 
cessively rotten rocks. During occasional halts, 
the snow-slope of Lefroy, up which the larger 
party had so laboriously toiled forty-eight hours 
previously, could be seen, now converted ‘by the 
two days of fine weather into an ice-slope, which, 
farther off to the right, fell away with great steep- 
ness to the head of the O’Hara Valley. The long 
arete of Mount Victoria, that can be seen against 
the sky from the chalet at Lake Louise, was 
soon reached. The climbing along the aréte was 
not difficult, but required care, and it was only 
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the last five hundred feet that was at all nar- 
row. About midday, after breaking many steps 
in soft snow, the summit was finally reached — 
a small pinnacle of snow, 11,500 feet above the 
sea-level. 

From there all sorts of signals were made to 
inform the visitors at the chalet that Mount Vic- 
toria had been conquered. However, it turned 
out that they not only had missed all the signals, 
but had failed even with a good telescope to see 
any one on the summit of the mountain. This 
failure on their part naturally suggests the ex- 
tremely uncertain nature of danger-signals on 
mountains; for, supposing that an accident had 
overtaken the party, and reliance had been placed 
on the signals produced by the sun and an empty 
sardine-box as a mirror for conveying the mes- 
sage to the bottom of the mountain, succor would 
doubtless have been a long time arriving. The 
view to the south and west is across a sea of 
jagged rock-peaks, the most prominent being 
Hungabee, Goodsir, and Ball, whilst farther to 
the southeast rises the black rock-pyramid of 
Assiniboine. 

On August 7, G. P. Baker joined the party, 
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and with men, horses, and an outfit we made a 
start up the Bow Valley with the intention of 
climbing Mount Balfour. From the Bow Valley, 
however, Balfour is invisible; therefore it was im- 
possible to know how far up the valley it was nec- 
essary to go before striking into the mountains. 
But before telling how entirely we missed Mount 
Balfour and climbed Mount Gordon instead, the 
experiences of our first afternoon in a Canadian 
forest with horses are worth narrating. As one 
looks back one blushes for the utter incompe- 
tence shown. But in those days we were unac- 
quainted with many mysterious things that after- 
wards became obvious; in those days we were 
raw hands. 

Peyto, our head man, with the rest of the 
men and most of the ponies, had started early in 
the morning, and had gone ahead up what was, 
for convenience of speech, called “‘the trail.’ 
Later in the day we came down to Laggan from 
the chalet with the remainder of the baggage, 
finding three ponies that Peyto had left. If it had 
not been for the help of a man at the Laggan rail- 
way station, we could never have satisfactorily 
tied on all the impedimenta that we wished to 
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take with us. To pack an Indian pony and finish 
off all neatly with a good tight diamond hitch is 
an accomplishment possessed by few; it is only 
after long experience that the art is acquired. Al- 
though one thinks that the rope has been thrown, 
twisted, and looped properly, the moment the 
tightening-up process begins, the knots carefully 
undo themselves, and another trial is necessary. 

The ponies having been packed a start was 
made, and soon we were in the midst of miles of 
fallen timber that lay heaped in every direction. 
In one place we could count more than a dozen 
trees piled like spillikens one above the other. 
Peyto had carefully blazed the trail, and, as the 
party was large, comparatively rapid progress 
was made, for, should one of us miss the way, 
another at once found it. But it necessitated an 
enormous amount of jumping for both the over- 
laden ponies and ourselves. Gradually we worked 
ourselves free from this belt of fallen timber, 
getting into more open ground; but it was only 
a change of troubles, for now endless swamps or 
“muskegs” filled the flat open spaces of the 
valley. Here the blazes stopped, and following 
some upright sticks of wood (that we afterwards 
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found had to do with the railway survey up the 
valley), the tracks of the other animals were 
soon missed, and we got lost, floundering about 
helplessly trying to find a way through. Several 
times the luckless ponies, dead-tired and over- 
laden, had sunk up to their bellies in the soft 
marshy ground, but with much kicking and 
plunging had just managed to get out again. 
At last the sun went down, then the daylight 
disappeared, and finally the moon came out, 
and the whole party and the horses were still 
in that muskeg. 

So an attempt was made to get at the forest at 
the side of the valley, but one of the ponies at 
last got so deep into a hole that only with diffi- 
culty was he prevented from vanishing alto- 
gether. ‘The situation was apparently quite 
hopeless. The pack was with difficulty rescued 
from his back by cutting the ropes; then, by the 
help of an Alpine rope and much pulling, finally 
he also was rescued. Professor Fay in the mean 
time had pushed on up the valley, and reached 
the camp at about eleven o’clock. Just when we 
thought that we should have to sit in the water 
all night, we were found by Peyto and his dog. 
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The ponies had to be left where they were for 
the night with the dog to take care of them; and 
we, under Peyto’s guidance, wading through 
everything, got safely into camp a little after 
midnight. 

On the morrow the ponies and baggage were 
fetched. We also had a long discussion whether 
we should try and find Mount Balfour at the 
head of the Upper, or the Lower, Bow Lake. 

We decided in the end for the Upper Bow Lake, 
and, as so often is the case when it is merely a 
toss-up, the decision was wrong. Next evening 
found us camped by the Upper Bow Lake in a 
beautiful open country, and surrounded by fine 
hills and glaciers. Our attempt to ascend Mount 
Balfour from this camp, although a failure, fur- 
nished a most delightful day — at least, up to the 
time when Thompson sought to investigate the 
lower layers of the ice-sheet that covers Mount 
Gordon, by falling head-first down a deep cre- 
vasse. Early in the expedition great battle was 
done with the ice-fall that descends from the 
higher snow-fields towards the Upper Bow Lake. 
One party, with fine if unnecessary courage, cut 
its way through the centre of the ice-fall, while 
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the other, under the guidance of Sarbach, basely 
refused the encounter, and fled along sideways 
to where they could ignominiously skirt round 
the end and, with the minimum expenditure of 
energy, flank the foe. Coming out on to this upper 
snow-field, a charming snow-clad peak was seen 
to the south, apparently not difficult of ascent; 
obviously Mount Balfour! Accordingly off the 
whole party started across the nearly level snows 
for the lower slopes of the mountain. The summit 
was reached by climbing up the eastern aréte; 
but alas! four miles away to the south was the 
real Mount Balfour, and between lay a deep gulf. 
Still it had been a delightful climb over a hitherto 
untrodden piece of ice-field; and certainly no one 
had been to the summit of Mount Gordon be- 
fore. The height was 10,600 feet. As usual in 
every direction lay a perfect sea of snow-clad 
peaks, with hardly a name to any of them. Pro- 
fessor Fay, however, suggested that there was a 
mountain, supposed to be very high and named 
Murchison, somewhere towards the north. It 
had been seen by Dr. Hector forty years before. 
So a splendid pyramid-shaped peak, obviously 
higher than the rest, was picked out, and it 
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was concluded that this was Mount Murchison. 
More to the west, and somewhat nearer, a flatter- 
topped mountain was given the name of Mount 
Mummery. 

Some time was spent on the top, but, as there 
was another summit about a third of a mile to 
the westward, several of the party started off for 
it. It was dome-shaped and covered with snow, 
the first peak consisting of an outcrop of lime- 
stone rocks. It was near the top of the 
second peak that Thompson very nearly ended 
his mountaineering experiences. Not far from 
this second summit a huge crevasse partly 
covered with snow had to be crossed. All the 
party had crossed over but Thompson, who 
unfortunately broke through and at once dis- 
appeared headlong into the great crack that 
ran perpendicularly down into the depths of 
the glacier. Those of the party who were still on 
the first peak saw their friends gesticulating in 
the far distance, but did not take much notice 
until Sarbach drew their attention to the fact 
that there were only four people to be seen in- 
stead of five; some one, therefore, must have 
fallen down a crevasse. 
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A race across the almost level snow then 
took place, Sarbach being easily first. Although 
Thompson was too far down to be seen, yet he 
could be heard calling for help, and saying that, 
although he was not hurt, he would be extremely 
grateful to us if we would make haste and extri- 
cate him from the awkward position he was in, 
for he could not move and was almost upside 
down, jammed between the two opposing sides 
of the crevasse. 

It was obvious that every second was of im- 
portance; a stirrup was made in a rope, and 
Collie, being the lightest member of the party, 
— and, withal, unmarried, — was told to put his 
foot into it, while he was also carefully roped 
around the waist as well. Then he was pushed 
over the edge of the abyss, and swung in midair. 
To quote his description : — 

“T was then lowered into the gaping hole. On 
one side the ice fell sheer; on the other it was 
rather undercut, but again bulged outwards 
about eighteen feet below the surface, making 
the crevasse at that point not much more than 
two feet wide. Then it widened again, and went 
down into dim twilight. It was not until I had 
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descended sixty feet, almost the whole available 
length of an eighty-foot rope, that at last I be- 
came tightly wedged between the two walls of 
the crevasse, and was absolutely incapable of 
moving my body. My feet were close to Thomp- 
son’s, but his head was farther away, and about 
three feet lower than his heels. Face downwards, 
and covered with fallen snow, he could not see 
me. But after he had explained that it was 
entirely his own fault that he was there, I told 
him we would have him out in no time. 

“At the moment I must say I hardly ex- 
pected to be able to accomplish anything. For, 
jammed between two slippery walls of ice, and 
only able to move my arms, cudgel my brains 
as I would, I could not think what was to be done. 
I shouted for another rope. When it came down 
I managed to throw one end to Thompson’s left 
hand, which was waved about till he caught it. 
But, when pulled, it merely dragged out of his 
hand. Then with some difficulty I managed to 
tie a noose on the rope by putting both my hands 
above my head. With this I lassooed that poor 
pathetic arm which was the only part of ‘Thomp- 
son that could be seen. 
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“Then came the tug-of-war. If he refused to 
move, I could do nothing more to help him; more- 
over, I was afraid that at any moment he might 
faint. If that had occurred, I do not believe that 
he could have been got out at all, for the force of 
the fall had jammed him down farther than it 
was possible to follow. Slowly the rope tightened, 
as it was cautiously pulled by those above. I could 
hear my heart thumping in the ghastly stillness 
of the place, but at last Thompson began to shift, 
and after some short time he was pulled into an 
upright position by my side. To get a rope round 
his body, was, of course, hopeless. Partly by 
wriggling and pulling on my own rope, I so 
shifted that, by straining one arm over my head, 
I could get my two hands together, and then 
tied the best and tightest jamming-knot | 
could think of round his arm, just above the 
elbow. 

“A shout to the restof the party, and Thomp- 
son went rapidly upwards till he disappeared 
round the bulge of ice forty feet or more above. 
I can well remember the feeling of dread that 
came over me lest the rope should slip or his 
arm give way under the strain, and he should 
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come thundering down on the top of me; but 
he got out all right, and a moment later I 
followed. 

“Most marvelously no bones had been broken, 
but how any one could have fallen as he did with- 
out being instantly killed will always remain 
a mystery. He must have partly jammed some 
considerable distance higher up than the point 
where I found him, for he had a rucksack on his 
back, and this perhaps acted as a brake, as the 
walls of the crevasse closed in lower down. 

“We were both of us nearly frozen, and wet 
to the skin, for ice-cold water was dripping on to 
us the whole time; and in my desire to be as 
little encumbered as possible, I had gone down 
into the crevasse very scantily clad in a flannel 
shirt and knickerbockers.”’ 

A rapid descent to the head of the ice-fall 
quickly restored circulation, and that night over 
the camp-fire the whole experience was gone over 
again, Thompson emphatically giving it as his 
opinion that, whatever scientific exploration or 
observation in future might be necessary on the 
summits of the Rocky Mountains, investigations 
made alone, sixty feet below the surface of the 
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ice, in an inverted position, were extremely dan- 
gerous and even unworthy of record. 


Climbs and Explorations in the Canadian Rockies. By 
Stutfield and Collie. Longmans, Green and Co., Lon- 
don and New York, 1903. Quoted with the permission 
of the publishers. 
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IN THE WHIRL OF A TORNADO 


To stand quietly for even ten seconds and watch 
the rapid approach of inevitable doom, to look, 
utterly helpless, into the face of a devouring 
monster, and speculate on the chances of being 
swept into eternity, is enough to turn white the 
hair of youth. Old soldiers — veterans of two 
wars and the heroes of scores of battles — assert 
that they would rather storm a well-defended 
fort, or lead a forlorn hope, than meet one of 
those monsters of the air, inaccurately spoken of 
in the United States as “cyclones.”’ 

1 The “cyclone” is a revolving disk of air which may 
cover the whole of the United States from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Mississippi River, with the air currents 
flowing spirally inward toward the centre. The “tor- 
nado” is a revolving mass of air only five hundred to one 
thousand yards in diameter, and is simply an incident 
of the cyclone, nearly always occurring in its south- 
east quadrant. The cyclone may cause moderate or high 
winds through a vast expanse of territory, while a tor- 
nado, with a rotary motion, almost immeasurable, al- 
ways leaves a trail of death and destruction in an area 


infinitesimal in comparison to the area covered by the 
cyclone. The tornado is the most violent of all storms; 
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It was my good or ill fortune to be an eye-wit- 
ness of one of the devastating tornadoes that 
often sweep American soil. About half-past six 
on the afternoon of April 27, 1899, I left my 
house in Kirksville, Missouri, to post some let-_ 
ters. The day had been rather remarkable, 
alternating between suffocating heat and the 
chilliness of early spring. Dense black clouds 
occasionally rolled across the saffron sky, and 
showers of rain alternated with bursts of sun- 
shine, while the winds had been capricious, at 
times blowing in gusts and gales, to be followed 
by a dead calm. It needed no barometer to in- 
dicate an impending atmospheric disturbance, 
for every one could feel it. | 

At the time I started from my house a gentle 
shower was falling, and I took my umbrella with 
me. As I stepped from the west door upon the 
veranda, a continuous roaring off to the south- 
west burst on my ears, and my house being on 
high ground, I had an excellent view in that 
direction. 

In the southwest, at the extreme limit of my 


it has a pendent, funnel-shaped cloud and a violent ro- 
tary motion, together with a violent updraft in the centre. 
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vision, hung a lowering dark cloud, from which 
occasional peals of thunder issued. Just below 
the cloud, seeming to rest upon the earth, was a 
whirling monster of vapor, dust, and smoke, 
coming apparently toward me with an incessant 
and steadily increasing roar. The first appear- 
ance was that of a huge locomotive emitting 
black smoke and steam, and coming at a tre- 
mendous speed. The tornado seemed suddenly 
to tear itself loose from the black storm-cloud, 
and to advance at an increased speed, rotating 
from right to left. I quickly entered the house, 
calling to my wife and children to fly for their 
lives. My youngest daughter, aged sixteen, had 
gone to the second story to secure some windows, 
and, evidently alarmed at my call, was for a mo- 
ment dumbfounded with fear. Bounding up the 
stairway, I met her coming down, and my wife 
took her and our eldest daughter into the yard 
west of the house, where they sought safety 
behind some cedars. 

Having placed them in what I thought the 
most secure place available, I once more turned 
my attention to the storm, which I found much 
nearer. The great funnel-shaped cloud, expand- 
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ing and extending up into the vault of heaven, 
seemed to spread over the entire eastern horizon. 
It was a dark, steamy cloud, from which were 
emitted evanescent flashes of electric light. 

My next care was for my mother and two sis- 
ters, one of whom was blind. Their cottage is 
on the same street, just opposite my own house. 
As I started across the street, I shouted to a 
neighbor, who with his wife and child stood 
motionless on his veranda, calling to them to fly 
for their lives. By this time the tornado was so 
near and its roar so loud that my voice could not 
be heard, though they saw my frantic gestures. 

In the west wing of my mother’s cottage were 
north and south windows, and I could see her 
standing quietly at the south window, gazing in 
awe and silence upon the fearful phenomenon, 
so terrible in its splendor that she was spellbound 
and incapable of motion. I shouted as I ran, but 
my calls were unheeded. She stood like a marble 
statue, her slight form and white hair silhouetted 
in the dull gray twilight that enveloped the scene, 
while the roaring, expanding monster continu- 
ally was drawing nearer and nearer. 

Suddenly there came a report as if a shell had 
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exploded at the window. The noise broke the 
spell which chained her to the spot, and with my 
sisters and a servant girl she ran from the house. 
All that I have described could not have occu- 
pied more than ten or fifteen seconds. The street 
is only sixty feet wide, and I was but halfway 
across when the report came from the cottage. 
At the same moment I discovered that the course 
of the tornado was changed, and that it was 
sweeping in a northeastern direction through 
what is known as Fible’s Addition to the city. 
Fible’s Addition is built up chiefly with frame 
houses one or two stories in height, which are 
occupied mainly by students, laborers, and small 
merchants. A large brick building stands just 
southeast of the Addition, and to the east of 
the storm path, while the North Missouri State 
Normal School building is just beyond the west- 
ern limit. I knew that at this hour nearly all the 
people would be at home at supper, and the tor- 
nado would burst on them without a moment’s 
warning. A great crushing feeling of horror and 
grief supplanted the awful dread that only a 
moment before had stilled my heart. | 
Shouting to my wife that we were safe, and 
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directing her to telephone for surgeons, I ran east, 
in the direction of the tornado. It had now grown 
to such gigantic proportions that it seemed to ex- 
tend from the zenith to the farthest limit of the 
eastern horizon. When it struck the densely pop- 
ulated part of the city, the continual crashing 
and tearing of houses was added to that incessant 
rumbling and roaring, making an awful sound 
which swelled in volume until the earth trembled 
beneath our feet. The air was filled with flying 
débris. Doors, shutters, roofs, and even whole 
houses were sent soaring and whirling to a height 
of three or four hundred feet. I saw the wheel 
of a wagon or carriage and the bodies of two per- 
sons flying up into the storm-cloud. One house 
was lifted upward to a height of over one hundred 
feet, when it seemed to explode into a thousand 
fragments, which went soaring, whirling, and 
mingling with the other débris. 

The wind, two blocks away, as it crossed our 
street, pulled down a cedar tree in my front lawn, 
and a large plate-glass of the house adjoining 
was burst outward by the pressure of the air 
within, and shattered into a hundred fragments. 
During the few seconds that the tornado took in 
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crossing our street, no one was in sight, and I 
continued my flight toward the scenes of disaster 
without meeting or seeing any one. 

On it swept in its unswerving northeast course, 
a great black monster obscuring the eastern sky; 
a raging, baleful thing; a hateful, devouring devil, 
tearing up houses to their foundation stones, 
roaring, rumbling, crashing, thundering in its 
awful rage, the most terrifying spectacle man 
ever gazed upon, until it swept out of sight, leav- 
ing a path of smoking ruins in its wake. 

The last shingle had scarcely fallen, and the 
dust-cloud still hovered over the débris, when I 
reached the edge of the ruins. The cruel monster 
had gone on, carrying death and ruin into the 
country far to the northeast, but was now be- 
yond our hearing, and a silence as awful as the 
noise it had made pervaded the scene. The hush 
of death, more appalling than the thunder of 
the storm-king’s war-chariot, brooded over that 
scene of desolation. 

This was only for a moment; then bursting 
from the ruins came the wounded and _ blood- 
stained victims able to creep forth, while the air 
was filled with wailing shrieks, groans, and sobs 
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of despair. A woman covered with blood and 
dust, her face badly lacerated, and holding a child 
on whose cheek was a cruel gash, came to me. 

“Are you badly hurt?” I asked. 

“No, no; but my husband and children are 
killed,”’ she answered. 

“Where is your house?” 

“There” ; and she pointed to a mass of boards, 
timber, brick, and plaster. 

Those who had had time to reach their cellars 
were saved. My wife, who followed close after 
me, rescued one woman from a narrow cellar, one 
side of which had fallen in. 

The news spread on the wings of the lightning 
to the business portion of the city, and surgeons, 
merchants, bankers, professional men, students, 
mechanics, with lint and bandages, saws and 
axes, came hurrying to the rescue, meeting a 
blood-streaming procession of survivors wring- 
ing their hands and imploring aid for the more 
unfortunate loved ones buried beneath the ruins. 

I first assisted in extricating a young woman 
with a broken spine, lying under some heavy 
timbers. With the aid of one other, we threw off 
the timbers, which would have been deemed an 
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impossible feat under ordinary circumstances, 
lifted the unfortunate woman out, and laid her 
upon a couch which some one had dragged from 
the débris. Next I remember taking some child- 
ren from a house. The father, Dr. W. B. Howells, 
of New York City, was killed. 

The tornado was accompanied by a rain which 
continued with more or less intermission through- 
out the first half of the night. 

The shrieking and wailing gave place to silent, 
earnest work, broken only by the groans of suf- 
ferers still beneath the ruins. We took a gentle- 
man, Dr. H. K. Sherburne, of Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, from the ruins of a building. Hewas badly 
injured about the head, side, and limbs, and we 
laid him on a mattress in the rain. He raised 
himself on his elbow, and, pointing to the ruins 
of what had been his house, said: “My wife is 
in there; save her! save her!” 

Though we tore the ruins right and left, we 
were unable to find her. After convincing our- 
selves that she was not in the wreck about the 
foundation, we went to another heap of rubbish 
where two buildings seemed to have collided, and 
there found the unfortunate woman with a 
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ghastly cut in her head. As we raised her from the 
débris, a dead hen fell from under her arm, as if 
she had been holding it. Mrs. Sherburne breathed 
once or twice after we got her out, and then died. 
Her husband was taken to my house, and for 
a long time was too weak to be moved to the 
hospital. When he became convalescent, I asked 
him if they had had any chickens, and he an- 
swered that they had not. The dead hen must 
have been blown into Mrs. Sherburne’s arms by 
the storm. 

An old man was found dead in the wreck, 
clutching his pocket-book, in which were nine 
hundred dollars. His wife who lay dead at his 
side, had twenty-five hundred dollars sewed up 
in the skirt of her dress.. A woman was found 
dead, holding in her arms her dead child. An- 
other was found dead, holding in her arms her 
uninjured infant; and when the men who found 
these removed the boards and timbers covering 
them, the babe looked up and smiled as if grate- 
ful to its deliverers. 

About thirty minutes after the tornado had 
swept through the city, a black, angry cloud rose 
in the west, and spread over the entire city, del- 
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uging it with a downpour of rain, while the wind 
blew such a gale that many of our younger assis- 
tants became frightened and ran to cellars, ditches 
and sewers, to escape the fury of a second tor- 
nado. In vain the older and more experienced 
shouted that there was no danger. The down- 
pour of rain soaked us all to the skin, and was, 
of course, much worse for the unfortunates, many 
of whom were still under the ruins. Those whom 
we did rescue were laid on mats, doors, and shut- 
ters, until we could get men to carry them beyond 
the stricken district to carriages and ambulances, 
for the timbers and débris made it impossible for 
a vehicle to cross the path. 

Night came upon us when our work had just 
begun. The storm had torn down the electric 
wires, and all the eastern part of the city was in 
total darkness. “We must have lanterns,” I sug- 
gested to some of the rescuing party. A youth 
who stood near went down into the city and re- 
turned with about a dozen, which were of great 
service. I returned to my house for a “pommel 
slicker” I had worn on the Plains and in Hawaii, 
which was proof against rain, and with my lan- 
tern continued the search, overturning the sides 
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of houses and lifting floors to look for the dead. 
Throughout the long dark night, lanterns could 
be seen flashing over the ruins, while people were 
dragged out and placed in ambulances and car- 
riages. 

Some of the buildings had taken fire, and for 
a time we feared a general conflagration, in which 
case many of the injured must have perished in 
the flames. But the fire company kept the flames 
within bounds, and only one person was seri- 
ously burned. 

It was a doleful night, an awful night. Not one 
of the thousands who participated in the search 
will ever forget it. The list of killed grew, until 
one became sick of the mention of new names. 

When the solemn dawn broke pityingly, dark 
wreaths of smoke were still ascending from the 
smouldering ruins of some of the buildings, while 
the path of the tornado seemed more ghastly in 
the revelation of the morning light. At the point 
where the path entered the city, it was not more 
than a hundred yards wide, but it spread, as it 
advanced through the most populous portion, 
until it was a fourth of a mile wide. Great trees 
were uprooted, while others had the tops twisted 
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off, or were broken off only a few feet from the 
ground. In places the very earth seemed to be 
torn up from the streets, while the young grass 
started on the once pretty lawns looked as if it 
had been run over by a lawn-mower. Great 
beams of timber were driven endwise several feet 
into the earth, the opposite ends sticking out like 
chevaux de frise. 

Many strange freaks were played by the tor- 
nado. In a tree-top was found a woman’s hair, 
supposed to have been torn from her head as she 
was carried through its branches, yet no person 
was found near it. A human scalp was found 
three miles from the city limits, under a bridge. 
Notes, letters, and papers were blown from the 
city into Iowa, and found ninety miles away. 
One promissory note of four hundred dollars was 
found in a field near Grinnell, Iowa, nearly one 
hundred miles away, while clothing and papers 
were scattered along the entire distance. 

One woman was decapitated by a tin roof, and 
her child was killed near her. Some persons who 
were outside the rotating current were killed or 
injured by flying timbers, which, like bolts from 
the catapult of Jove, flew with deadly force for 
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a great distance, while others in the very centre 
of the storm escaped with little or no injury. 
Perhaps the most remarkable experiences were 
those of Miss Moorehouse, Mrs. Webster, and 
her son. The three were caught up in the storm 
and carried beyond the Catholic church, nearly 
one fourth of a mile, and let down on the com- 
mon so gently that none were killed. Mrs. Web- 
ster had some slight cuts about the head, her son 
had one arm fractured, but Miss Moorehouse 
was uninjured. “I was conscious all the time I 
was flying through the air,” said Miss Moore- 
house, “and it seemed a long time. I seemed to 
be lifted up and whirled round and round, going 
up to a great height, at one time far above the 
church steeples, and seemed to be carried a long 
distance. I prayed to the Lord to save me, for 
I believed that He could save me, even on the 
wings of the tornado; and He did wonderfully 
preserve my life. As I was going through the air, 
being whirled about at the sport of the storm, I 
saw a horse soaring and rotating about with me. 
It was a white horse and it had a harness on. By 
the way it kicked and struggled as it was hurled 
about, I knew that it was alive. I prayed God 
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that the horse might not come in contact with 
me, and it did not. I was mercifully landed upon 
the earth unharmed, saved by a miracle.” 

Young Webster says he saw the horse in the air 
while he was being borne along by the storm. 
“And at one time it was directly over me, and I 
was very much afraid I would come in contact 
with its flying heels.” 

The white horse belonged to a teamster named 
Cheney, living in the southeastern part of the 
city. Its mate was found dead near the wrecked 
barn in which the animals were standing. Their 
master had just come in from his day’s work, 
and, seeing the rain coming up, put the horses 
in the barn without removing the harness. The 
white horse, it is said, was caught up and carried 
one mile through the air, and, according to the 
accounts of reputable witnesses, at times was over 
two hundred feet high, passing over a church 
steeple. Many who were not in the storm say 
that they saw horses flying in the wind. Beyond 
being well plastered with mud, the white horse 
was uninjured by his aerial flight. 

Remarkable as this story may seem, there are 
others more marvellous. The storm which swept 
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over Kirksville carried with it no fewer than five 
horses, in addition to many other animals. Mr. 
Calvin Little, whose home was destroyed, he 
and his wife being killed, had a horse that was 
carried two miles by the storm, alighting unin- 
jured, save for a few bruises, and being plastered 
with flying mud. Three horses carried nearly as 
far were found dead in the track of the tornado 
northeast of the city. One horse was missing 
from his stall, and found grazing in a distant pas- 
ture. A gentleman on the western border of the 
tornado was lifted out of his own dooryard, over 
a high wall, into the dooryard of a neighbor, so 
suddenly that he never knew how he came there. 
Tin roofs were torn from houses, and found so 
tightly wrapped around the stumps of trees that 
it was difficult to remove them. An orchard south 
of the city had the trees torn up by the roots, 
carried four or five hundred yards and piled into 
some vacant fields. Some idea of the fury of the 
wind may be formed by the size of the trees up- 
rooted. Some of these were from ten to twelve 
inches in diameter, with roots ten feet in length. 
The earth from which they had been jerked looked 
as if it had been torn by dynamite explosions. 
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Lying among the scattered débris on one street, 
I found three piano keys, all that was left of a 
beautiful instrument. The artificial lakes in the 
path of the tornado were drained, and some of 
the wells, thirty or forty feet deep, were sucked 
dry. The dust-whirls often seen during the hot, 
dry seasons in the Western Middle States have 
the same rotary motion, sometimes carrying light 
objects, such as a newspaper, to the height of 
fifty feet. The dust-whirl seems to have no 
marked course, but, after dancing about one spot 
for a while, will dart away to another. The tor- 
nado I witnessed did not always travel at a regu- 
lar speed, but on approaching the city seemed to 
hesitate for a moment, as if deliberating on the 
course it would take. It came due north for 
several hundred feet, then turned nearly due east, 
then took up and pursued its course northeast. 

I estimated the speed of the wind at eighty 
miles an hour; but Professor Proctor, who studied 
the phenomenon carefully, says it was only sixty 
miles. 

In the Whirl of a Tornado. By John R. Musick. The 
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sion of the publishers. 


XXIT 


FACING DEATH UNDER THE SEA 


On the morning of August 10, 1905, the greater 
part of the United States North Atlantic Fleet, 
under Rear-Admiral R. D. Evans, lay at anchor 
in the quiet waters of Bar Harbor, Maine. Pre- 
parations for the fall target practice were in full 
swing, but the outward appearance of the huge 
battleships, swinging lazily at their cables, gave 
no indication of the strenuous, nerve-straining 
state of affairs within their mighty hulls. 
Unless you have taken part in the keen com- 
petition for that bit of red and blue bunting 
which flies at the fore-truck of the winning ship, 
you will hardly understand how earnestly each 
man strives to gain for his ship the coveted pen- 
nant. I was the gunner of the battleship Illinois, 
and naturally had an absorbing desire that our 
ship should be second to none. Could I have fore- 
seen what was to take place before the sun went 
_ down on that never-to-be-forgotten day, it is an 
Open question whether or not my zeal for the 
trophy would have been quite so recklessly keen. 
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On this particular morning we were to engage 
in mine-laying exercises. Speed and general re- 
sults counted in the final summing-up of the score, 
and were large factors in determining the win- 
ning ship. All eyes were turned in the direction 
of the flagship, at whose yardarm was rolled the 
flag which was to give the signal to start. 

A few minutes of waiting; then the quarter- 
master’s cry of “Signal’s up, sir,’’ and the com- 
petition had begun. From the other ships came — 
the shrill pipe of the boatswain’s whistle and the 
rumble of boat-falls, and in an incredibly short 
space of time the many tons of mines, anchors, 
chains, and other paraphernalia which constituted 
the equipment were being towed to the field of 
operations. Each vessel was to lay out twelve 
mines within a prearranged area and depth of 
water. A single mine consists of an anchor, a 
length of wire rope, and a huge iron sphere which 
contains an explosive charge, and each outfit 
weighs more than a thousand pounds, so that it 
may be seen that the handling of a dozen out- 
fits requires as much brawn as skill. 

We arrived at our field, planted our mines, and 
got back to the ship in record-breaking time. 
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Nothing now remained to be done except to wait 
for a few hours, and then recover the mines and 
test them for tightness and general condition. We 
succeeded in recovering eleven of our mines, but 
were unable to locate the missing one. Time was 
flying and every minute’s delay cut down our 
hard-earned score. We kept our steam launch 
running over the field with grab-ropes and 
grapnel-irons, but without results, and so there 
was nothing for it but to send to the ship for the 
diving outfit. A diver was hastily rigged and 
sent overboard, but his method of searching for 
the missing mine was not satisfactory to me, and 
so I ordered the crew to haul him to the surface. 

Now, although I am a diver, my experience 
is limited to rather shallow water, or the inspec- 
tion of ships’ bottoms. Our mines had been 
planted in fifteen fathoms of water, and the diver © 
reported that the bottom was of dark clay, and 
that other conditions were very unfavorable for 
diving. I was anxious, however, to make up for 
lost time, and so, regardless of the depth of 
water, and without the least forethought or 
hesitation, I got into the suit, stepped over the 
side, and stood on the ladder while the helmet 
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was being bolted into place. My boat’s crew con- 
sisted of sixteen men, and only a few of them had 
had experience in this kind of work. My intention 
was to remain down only a short while, and so, 
in order to save time, I did not wait for the diver’s 
knife and belt to be buckled about my waist, but 
gave the order to screw on my face-plate and 
lower away. 

“Here goes for Davy Jones,” I said to the 
man screwing on my face-plate, and as the 
clank and whine of the air-pump filled my ears 
I could see his face wrinkle into a grin at my 
attempt at a joke. Then the bright sunshine 
of the August afternoon gave place to the bot- 
tle green of the sea as I descended slowly into 
its depths. | 

No doubt I should have thought a little longer 
before going into fifteen fathoms if my zeal had 
not overshadowed my caution. However, the 
depth did not bother me until I began to near 
the bottom. It is necessary to lower very slowly 
in order that the pressure of the increasing depth 
may come more gradually on the diver’s ear- 
drums. Every moment, as this pressure becomes 
greater, he finds it more difficult to breathe, and 
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until the bottom is reached he labors under real 
physical pain. | 

I got to the bottom in pretty good shape, and 
immediately started off in the direction in which 
I supposed the missing line to lie. It was pitch 
dark in some places, while in others, where the 
ground was sandy, the reflected light made it 
possible to make out the direction of the drift of 
the mud which my leaden shoes stirred up. It 
is only by watching this drift that a diver can 
know his position in reference to the boat over- 
head. | 

I walked about for what I judged to be twenty 
minutes, and then, failing to find any trace of the 
mine, I gave three pulls on my life-line to signal 
my desire to be hauled to the surface. When a 
signal is given by a diver, it is always to be an- 
swered by the man tending his life-line in the boat 
above. The steady “chug-chug”’ of the air-pump 
comforted me with the assurance that I was being 
carefully tended, but there was no answer to my 
signal. I yanked the line again, and waited for a 
reply. There was none, however, and in a mild 
panic I reached for the air-hose and gave the 
signal on that. If my life-line had parted, then 
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the air-hose could be used to haul me to the sur- 
face. Again I received no answer to my signal, 
and it occurred to me that my line and hose must 
have become foul of something that intercepted 
the signals. Quickly I followed my line hand over 
hand until it terminated at the mine for which I 
had been looking. I was pleased to have stumbled 
upon the missing mine, but my joy was speedily 
changed to dismay, for it was light enough at this 
point to show me that I was in desperate straits. 

The mushroom-shaped anchor lay in the mud, 
while the wire rope holding the mine in position 
led straight up until it disappeared in the dark 
water overhead. Around this mine wire was a 
hopeless tangle of air-hose, life-line, and electric 
wire. In the semi-darkness I could see that it 
would require at least an hour to extricate my- 
self from my position. 

The pressure under which I labored was now 
beginning to affect me, and my breath came with 
difficulty. My wits, however, were keenly alive, 
and I began to walk round the upright wire to 
clear myself from it. In reviewing the situation 
now it seems to me that I must have caused the 
tangle in the first place by walking in a circle, 
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with the mine as a centre, and that in stepping 
over my life-line and hose I actually made three 
_knots in them and around the upleading mine 
wire. The pump fortunately was still sending 
air down to me, and I knew that the crew would 
not cease to pump until my dead body was lifted 
into the boat. This thought cheered me wonder- 
_ fully. 

At this point it will be necessary to see what 
was happening overhead while I strove to clear 
myself below. After I had disappeared beneath 
the surface, the launch crew began to make pre- 
parations to return to the ship. A signal was 
hoisted for the launch to stand by to pick up our 
line and give us a tow. It was expected that I 
should remain below not more than twenty min- 
utes, and when a half-hour had passed without a 
sign from me the line-tender gave me the signal 
to come up. I, of course, did not receive it. Re- 
ceiving no answer the man repeated it, and a 
signal was given every few minutes until the crew 
realized that the line had become fouled. There- 
upon the launch was promptly hauled to the spot 
at which the bubbles from my helmet indicated 
my position and it was soon ascertained that I 
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was foul of the mine. Although many sugges- 
tions were made for my relief, nothing was ac- 
complished. Two hours elapsed, and then another 
launch and crew from the ship arrived upon the 
scene. After a consultation it was agreed that 
probably I was already dead, and they decided 
to take a desperate chance and haul me up from 
the bottom bodily. When one considers that 
this course would put a weight upon my frail 
life-line of more than half a ton, it will be seen 
that my predicament was certainly serious. 

In the mean time, however, I was desperately 
striving to clear myself, but with every moment 
that passed I realized more clearly that my case 
was hopeless. It was not so much that I was en- 
tangled so inextricably, but the pressure on my 
lungs made every movement a torture, and I 
felt that each hard-drawn breath must be my 
last. Nevertheless, though my thoughts were 
colored by the sombre hues of death, they did not 
prevent me from continuing my efforts to free 
myself. How I regretted not having taken along 
my diver’s knife! I tore at the wire rope with 
my finger-nails; I pressed my helmet against 
the rope and endeavored to get a grip upon it 
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with my teeth; but this, of course, was sheer 
idiocy, induced by my frenzied struggles against 
death. 

Reader, have you ever been face to face with. 
death? What did you think about? Past sins? — 
loved ones? — regrets? —I didn’t. I was sure 
that death would claim me very soon, but my 
mind was so busy in scheming out some method 
of circumventing the grim enemy that the actual 
thing had no terrors for me. A calm contempla- 
tion of death will strike terror into the soul of the 
bravest man alive; but let the possibility appear 
suddenly, and I can assure you that the hope 
of life so completely overshadows every other 
thought that all terror is lost. 

Suddenly the bight of the line which was about 
my waist began to tauten; the crew above me 
were evidently taking a desperate chance, and 
were staking everything on the strength of that 
slender length of line. I felt myself being dragged 
along the bottom. The pressure about my waist 
was terrible, but just as I felt myself lapsing into 
unconsciousness the crew stopped hauling for 
a moment. I recovered instantly, and, looking 
round, could see the mud drifting down with the 
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tide. I was breathing heavily, and felt as if my 
lungs must burst. 

Again the line straightened out, and under the 
terrific pressure one of my ribs bent inward until 
it snapped. At the same moment my helmet came 
into violent contact with the anchor, and a blind- 
ing sheet of water poured over my face. I in- 
stantly realized that my helmet was punctured, 
and that if my situation was desperate a moment 
ago it was surely hopeless now. Hurriedly I felt 
for the hole and thrust my fingers into it. The 
rough edges cut to the bone, but the greater flow 
of water was checked. The strain was too great, 
however, and I lost my senses. My hand slipped 
out of the puncture, and the inrushing water re- 
vived me. How many times I swooned I do not 
know, but each time a jet of cold water revived 
me sufficiently to bring me to a realization that 
my only salvation lay in keeping my hand stuffed 
into the hole of the helmet. I do not know what 
made me feel so certain that the crew would not 
stop pumping, but even in these desperate mo- 
ments the thought that the men were going to 
keep on pumping until I was hauled to the sur- 
face was a great comfort to me. Although the 
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air hose was knotted and twisted, the life-giving 
air came down in steady throbs, and in a large 
measure served to keep the water from pouring 
through the puncture. 

It seemed to me that I had been in the death- 
trap for ages, but an occasional ray of sunlight 
penetrated even to this depth, and I made a 
feeble effort to think how many hours remained 
before darkness would set in. I will not dwell 
upon my great agony, mental and physical. My 
fractured rib did not bother me, and my bleeding 
hand, thrust tightly into the helmet, was numb 
and without pain; but the terrific stress under 
which I labored, due to the great pressure, made 
breathing so difficult that it was nothing short of 
the tortures of Hades. It seemed as if I must 
expire at any moment, when suddenly the rope 
about my waist became still tighter, and I felt 
myself dangling and twisting clear of the bottom. 
A cloud of mud filled the surrounding water, but 
as it cleared under the influence of the tide, I could 
see a tangle of the wire, ropes, and the rest of 
the gear belonging to the outfit. The mine-an- 
chor, weighing five hundred and forty pounds, 
was suspended, a dead weight, from my body. 
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Picture yourself, reader, within the coil of a thin 
rope, suspended seventy feet below the surface 
of the sea, with a fractured rib, and a trickling 
stream of water rising slowly to your chin. Then 
hang a weight of five hundred and forty pounds 
below your fractured rib, and you will be in the 
same position as I was. 

One would suppose that nothing more terrible 
than the parting of the air-hose could now befall 
me. I was ina state beyond any form of reason- 
ing, and could not realize that if the life-line 
would only stand the strain, I should soon be 
grasping the handsof my shipmates in the blessed 
sunlight above. I was dimly conscious of the fact 
that the water about me was becoming more 
transparent, and the chill of the depths giving 
place to the warm water near the surface; while 
the tangle of ropes and mine-gear gave off effer- 
vescing bubbles under the gradually decreasing 
pressure. Notwithstanding the crushing strain 
of the life-line about my waist, I began to breathe 
with less effort, and a sudden reaction of my senses 
brought back to me a full realization of what I 
had gone through, and how very soon I should 
again be in the world with my fellow men. I could 
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now see the bottom of the launch, and was within 
five feet of it when my upward progress came to 
an abrupt halt. I later learned that the crew had 
stopped pulling on the life-line to gather in some 
of the bights of rope that had come to the surface. 
In taking up the slack of one of these bights, a 
coil of it slipped under my leg in such a manner 
that my helmet was drawn downward. Immedi- 
ately the accumulated water in my diving-suit 
began to flow toward my head. It rapidly rose to 
my eyes, covering my nose and mouth, and there 
I dangled, inverted, like a trussed fowl. | 

I prayed that death might come swiftly, while 
a wave of self-pity swept over me as I told my- 
self that one good pull on the life-line only was 
necessary to set me upright again and thus drain 
the helmet. I was now in as desperate a situation 
as one can imagine — within a few feet of the 
surface, yet apparently doomed to death. 

But help was at hand. One of the boat crew, 
hastily stripping himself, dived down to get a 
closer look at the conditions. He noticed the bight 
of line that kept me inverted, and by a single 
swift pull had me upright in a second. I certainly 
owe my life to his keen judgment and quick work. 
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He was a seaman named Baxter, and if this 
should meet his eye I trust that he will accept 
the renewed assurance of my gratitude. 

There is little more to tell. I was soon hauled 
on board the launch, and when it was discovered 
that my helmet was punctured, the astonishment 
that I still lived knew no bounds, for the crew 
had long ago given me up for dead. As for my- 
self, after a lapse of over four years, I can hardly 
realize that the whole affair was a reality and not 
some awful nightmare. 


The Wide World Magazine, May, 1910. Quoted by 
permission of Chief Gunner H. Adams. 
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